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FOREV/ORD 

Part  III  of  the  report  on  The  Foreign  Trade  of  Latin  America  deals 
with  30  selected  Latin  /jn.ricaji  export  comnodities. 

The  complete  report  is  divided  into  tliree  parts;  part  I  is  con- 
cerned vrith  the  trade  of  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  part  II  with  the 
tra.de  of  individual  Latin  American  countries,  and  part  III  with  Latin 
American  export  commodities.   Part  I  contains  a  short  description  of 
the  Latin  American  area,  a  consideration  of  the  commercial  policies  of 
the  Latin  American  countries,  an  examination  of  the  total  trade  of 
Latin  America  with  the  world  and  with  the  United  States,  and  an  analysis 
of  special  problems  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America,  including 
those  arising  out  of  the  present  European  war.   Part  II,  consisting  of 
20  secticns,  is  a  survey  of  the  commercial  policy  and  the  foreign  trade 
of  each  of  the  20  Lctin  /jnerican  republics,  with  speciel.  empiiasis  on 
the  trend,  composition,  and  destination  of  exports,  and  the  trendy 
composition,  and  sources  of  imports.   In  addition,  each  section  con- 
tains an  analysis  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  partictilar 
country.   Part  III  deals  individually  with  approximately  30  selected 
Latin  American  export  commodities,  for  each  of  which  there  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  production,  exports,  trade  barriers,  competitive  conditions, 
and  the  effects  of  the  European  war. 
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Part  III 


SELECTED  LATIN  AMERICAN  EXPORT  COMMODITIES 


PART  III 
SELECTED  LATIN  AMERICAN  EXPORT  COIIMODITIES 

Introduction 

The  importance- of  exports  and  of  export  markets  to  the  economic 
life  of  Latin  America  cannot  be  overemphasized.   The  United  States 
as  well  as  many  other  countries  has  laid  great  stress  on  the 
importance  of  sales  to  Latin  American  countries.   The  ability  of 
these  countries  to  purchase  the  commodities  of  other  nations,  how- 
ever, is  dependent  upon  their  ability  to  export  their  products  in 
adequate  volume  and  at  adequate  prices. 

The  future  status  of  the  various  Latin  American  export  com- 
modities rests  upon  a  number  of  factors.   Some  of  these  are  internal, 
and  relate,  among  other  things,  to  the  attempts  of  the  Latin  American 
republics  to  diversify  their  eccmoraies  and  their  export  trswie,  to 
build  up  domestic  manufacturing,  and  to  achieve  a  measure  of  self- 
sufficiency.   But  at  the  moment  the  primary  considerations  involved 
are  external,  and  include  the  state  of  the  world  market  for  the 
products  of  Latin  America,  the  special  effects  of  the  European  war 
upon  the  demand  for  and  the  prices  of  Latin  American  export  products, 
tb.e  trade  policies  of  other  countries,  and  the  adequacy  of  shipping 
facilities. 

The  market  for  Latin  American  export  products  is  found  chiefly 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe.   Except  for  a  few  commodities,  the 
Latin  American  countries  do  not  constitute  important  markets  for  one 
another »s  products. 


Substantial  improvement  in  the  position  of  Latin  American  export 
commodities  took  place  between  1932  and  1937.   The  recession  in  1938 
resiilted  in  a  decline  in  the  volume  and  value  of  these  exports,  but 
they  increased  appreciably  in  1939.   Aside  from  the  effects  of  the 
present  European  war,  which  are  discussed  in  part  I  of  this  report 
and  also  in  each  of  the  commodity  sections  in  this  part  of  the  report, 
there  are   certain  factors  which  have  militated  against  the  recovery 
of  Latin  America's  export  trade  to  the  position  which  it  occupied  in 
1929  prior  to  the  inception  of  the  depression.   Not  only  is  there  a 
limit  to  the  quantity  which  the  industrial  nations  of  the  world,  as 
at  present  constituted,  can  absorb  of  the  products  of  Latin  America, 
but  also  in  recent  years  certain  coimtries  have  adopted  policies 
which  have  operated  seriously  to  dislocate  the  export  trade  of  Ltitin 
America « 

The  self-sufficiency  programs  and  trade-balancing  policies  of 
certain  countries  -  notably  Gennany,  Italy,  and  Japan  -  and  the 
development  of  imperial  preference  within  the  British  Empire  have 
restricted  certain  markets  for  Latin  American  products.   Moreover, 
the  emergence  of  substitute  products  and  of  new  sources  of  supply  for 
commodities  upon  which  the  Latin  American  export  trade  depends,  and 
the  decline  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  population  in  the  United  Suu^es 
and  Evirope  are  important  forces  T.hich  operate  to  affect  Latin  American 
trade.   The  extent,  however,  to  which  factors  other  than  the 
European  war  may  be  significant  depends  upon  the  length  of  tnat  war, 
its  ultimate  outcome,  and  the  direction  which  the  world  economy  vjill 
take  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 


Major  commodities  which  are  produced  In  Latin  America  partly 
for  domestic  use  and  partly  for  export  include  barley,  com,  cotton, 
henequen  and  sisal.  Iron  ore,  meats,  oats,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  yerba 
m&th.       Principal  commodities  of  which  all  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  production  is  exported  include  bananas,  cacao,  chicle,  coffee, 
copper,  hides  and  skins,  lead,  manganese  ore,  nitrate,  oil-bearing 
seeds  and  nuts,  petroleum,  quebracho  wood  and  extract,  rubber,  sugar, 
timber  and  lumber,  tin,  wool,  and  zinc.   Most  of  these  commodities 
are  definitely  produced  for  export,  and  lacking  an  export  market, 
could  find  little  or  no  use  within  the  countries  which  produce  them 
as  the  economies  of  these  countries  are  now  constituted. 

In  addition  to  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  Latin  America  has 
long  been  an  important  exporter  of  gold  and  silver.   Practically  all 
of  the  exports  of  these  precious  metals  have  been  sent  to  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom.   In  recent  years,  most  of  the  gold 
and  silver  from  Latin  America  has  been  shipped  to  this  country. 
United  States  imports  of  gold  and  silver  from  Latin  America  were 
valued  at  152.  million  dollars  in  1929,  156  million  dollars  in  1938, 
and  133  million  dollars  in  1939,^   The  relative  importance  of 
imports  of  gold  and  silver  in  United  States  trade  with  Latin  A^aiica 
has  varied  with  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  imports  of  merchandipe, 
being  greatest  when  imports  of  merchandise  were  least.   In  1929 
imports  of  gold  and  silver  amounted  to  about  15  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  merchandise  imports  from  Latin  America,  in  193S  to 


^    The  decline  in  tiie  value  of  the  imports  of  these  precious 
metals  in  1939  was  caused  chiefly  by  the  decline  in  the  price  of 
silver  and  ill  the  quantity  imported  in  that  year. 


34  percent,  and  in  1939  to  26  percent.   Most  of  the  precious  metals 
imported  from  Latin  America  are  newly  mined  and  as  such  represent  to 
the  exporting  coiintry  a  commodity  shipment  similtr  to  exporte  of  other 
minerals .-i^   In  only  a  fev.  cases  (chiefly  that  of  Argentine)  are 
shipments  of  gold  and  silver  made  from  reserves  to  settle  inter- 
national balances  or  to  provide  for  the  servicing  of  dollar  obligations. 
In  1939,  eight  Latin  American  countries  supplied  95  percent  of  all 
the  gold  and  silver  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Latin 
America.^   Mexico  alone  supplied  nearly  50  percent  of  the  total; 
other  leading  suppliers  were  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Chile.   From 
these  four  countries.  United  States  imports  of  the  precious  metals 
were  large  in  comparison  with  imports  of  merchandise.   For  Mexico 

imports  of  gold  and  silver  were  substantially  in  excess  of  mer- 

3/ 

chandise  imports  in  1939  (65.6  compared  with  56.3  million  aollprs);-^ 

for  Peru  they  amounted  to  nearly  90  percent  of  the  value  of  merchandise 
imports;  for  Colombia  to  nearly  50  percent,  and  for  Chile  to  over  25 
percent  (see  table  A). 


^  Many  of  the  Latin  American  countries  record  their  exports  of  gold 
and  silver  together  with  their  exports  of  merchandise;  in  Uiated 
States  statistics,  imports  of  precious  metals  are  recorded  separately, 

TJ    The  eight  countries  w^re:  Mexico,  65.6  million  dollars; 
Colombia,  23.2  million;  Peru,  11.?  million;  Chile,  11.0  million; 
Argentina,  5.1  million;  Venezuela,  4.4  million;  Nicaragua,  3.5 
million;  and  Honduras,  2.8  million;  total  127.^  million  dollars. 

"^     Imports  of  gold  and  silver  also  exceeded  imports  of  merchandise 
from  Nicaragua  in  1939  (3.5  compared  with  2.9  million  dollars). 
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Minoiv  agricultural  commodities  exported  frcwn  the  Latin  Anerican 
coTjntries  include  beans,  lentils,  chickpeas,  and  split  peasj  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables;  wine  and  spirits;  honey;  rice;  indigo; 
starch;  beeswax;  oil  of  petit  grain;  and  other  vegetable  oils. 
Forest  products,  other  than  the  major  items  quebracho  and  lumber, 
include  a  variety  of  crude  drug  and  tanning  materials;  vsinilla; 
balsam;  coconuts;  tagua  nuts;  tonka  beans;  kapok;  camauba  wax; 
babassu  root;  zacaton  root;  cinchona  bart;  cocoa  leaves; 
ipecacuanha;  and  furs.   Minor  products  of  the  pastoral  industries 
include  alpaca  wool,  angora  wool,  cashmere  wool,  tallow  and  beef  fat, 
and  sausage  casings.   Minor  mineral  products  are   platinum,  antimony, 
wolfram,  bismuth,  vejiadium,  and  borax.   Products  which  do  not  fall 
\inder  any  of  these  classifications  include  guano,  pearls,  mother-of- 
pearl,  sponges,  and  straw  hats. 

This  volvme,  part  III  of  the  report  on  the  Foreign  Trade  of 
Latin  America,  contains  a  series  of  digests  of  information  on  principal 
Latin  American  export  commodities.   These  digests  cover  26  commodities 
and  groups  of  commodities  ndiich  account  for  by  far  the  major  portion 
of  the  total  value  of  all  Latin  American  exports.   For  each  commodity, 
there  is  a  discussion  of  the  relative  position  of  Latin  America  in 
world  production;  expoxts  from  Latin  America;  trade  barriers, 
competitive  conditions,  and  prices;  and  the  effects  of  the  European 
war.   Statistics  of  total  exports  and  of  exports  to  principal  markets, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1933,  are  shown  for  each  important  Latin 
American  cotintry,  as  well  as  statistics  of  production,  irtien  available. 


Agricultural  products  discussed  are  bananas,  barlej,  coffee,  com, 
cotton,  henequen  and  slsal^  oats,  oil  seeds,  stigeur,  tobacco,  and 
wheat.   Forest  products  are  cacao,  chiicle,  oil-bearing  nuts,  que- 
bracho, rubber,  tiiil>er  and  lunber,  and  yerba  mate.   Pastoral  prod- 
ucts Include  hides  and  sklnB,  meats,  and  wool;  and  mineral  prod- 
ucts are  copper,  iron  ore,  manganese,  nitrate,  petroleum,  and  tin. 

Certain  other  commodities  produced  or  grown  in  and  exported 
from  Latin  America  are  not  included  in  this  report;  these,  except 
for  gpld  and  silver,  are  not  important  in  relation  to  the  total 
▼alue  of  Latin  American  exports,  but  may  be  significant  to  parti- 
cular e:q>orting  countries.   The  tables  in  part  II,  which  show  the 
principal  exports  from  each  of  the  20  Latin  American  countries. 
Indicate  the  relative  importance  of  many  of  the  commodities  not 
discussed  iii  this  part.   Further  information  on  some  of  these 
ecnnmodities  will  be  found  in  the  analysis  of  Latin  American  exports 
and  of  United  States  imports  from  the  Latin  American  countries  in 
part  II. 
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Bananas 

Latin  American  production* 

Bananas  constitute  an  important  item  in  the  local  food  supply 
in  tropical  regions.   Although  introduced  from  the  Old  World,,  the 
cxilture  of  bananas  has  attained  its  greatest  development  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  largely  because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  ex- 
port market  to  the  United  States.   The  fruit  is  cultivated  in  all 
frostless  regions  provided  with  sufficient  rainfall  from  central 
Mexico  to  ParaguiLy  and  southern  Brazil.   Total  production  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate,  since  banana  plants  are  to  be  found  in  nearly 
every  dooryard  in  this  area.   Only  the  larger  cities  of  Latin 
America  are  provided  with  bananas  from  commercial  plantations. 

Coraiaercial  banana  culture  has  attained  its  greatest  development 
in  the  tropical  regions  most  accessible  to  United  States  ports, 
namely,  in  Mexico,  the  Central  American  republics,  Colombia,  and 
Cuba.   In  most  of  these  countries  production  for  local  use  is  in- 
significant compared  with  the  output  for  export.   Brazil,  however, 
with  its  large  cities,  has  lone   possessed  important  commercial 
plantings  supplying  the  domestic  market,  and  later  that  country 
developed  an  export  trade  wit;i  Argentina,  Ur^aguay,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.   Production  for  domestic  consumption  in  Brazil  is  much 
larger  than  that  for  export,  the  total  for  both  purposes  in  1937 
being  estimated  at  50  million  bundles,  of  which  about  7  million 
bunches  were  exported. 
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Latin  American  exports* 

In  1938  approximately  60  percent  of  the  bananas  entering  inter- 
national trade  v;as  exported  from  Latin  American  countries,  and  15  per- 
cent from  Jamaica.   Other  important  exporting  areas  have  been  Taiwan, 
the  Canary  Islands,  French  West  Africa,  and  the  Cameroons. 

Total  exports  of  bananas  from  the  Latin  An-ierican  countries  since 
1929  have  remained  fairly  st-able  in  terms  of  quantity,  although  some 
coxmtries  have  shovm  gains  and  others,  losses.   The  impact  of  banana 
diseases  has  to  a  large  extent  been  responsible  for  the  shift  in 
sources  of  supply.   The  greatest  declines  in  exports  have  taken  place 
in  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  and  the  largest  increases  in  Mexico,  Brazil, 
Guatemala,  Panama,  and  Ecuador.   Exports  of  bananas  from  the  principal 
producing  coiontries  of  Latin  America  and  of  the  world,  in  specified 
years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shov/n  in  table  1.   Exports  from  Latin  American 
exporting  countries  to  principal  markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to 
1938,  are  shovm  in  tables  2  to  12. 
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Table  1.  -  Bananas:  Exports  from  principal  producing  countries  of  Latin 
America  and  from  other  important  producing  coxin tries, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Country 


1929 


1932 


1936  •  1937 


1938 


Quantity  in  1,000  bimches  of  50  pounds 


Honduras  

Guatemala  

Colombia  

Brazil  

Panama  

Panama  Canal  Zone  

Nicaragua  

Ecuador  

Dominican  Republic  

Total  exports  from  above 
Latin  American  countries, 
including  Panama  Canal  Zone 
Jamaica  

Canary  Islands  

French  \7est  Africa 

Cameroons, British  Mandated 

All  other  countries  

World  total  


Latin  American  countries 
listed  above,  including 
Panama  Canal  Zone  


5,686 

:     4.,  206 

:     U,529 

:  U,752: 

U,345 

29,899 

:  31,058 

:     13,615 

:   U,150: 

9,417 

6,i460 

:     5,27.8 

:       7,648 

:     8,727: 

9,377 

10,155 

:     5,889 

:       8,309 

:     6,585: 

8,608 

3,585 

:     A, 243 

:       6,992 

:     6,982: 

6,847 

/i,678 

:     1,^63 

:       5,825 

:     5,838: 

6,400 

2,951 

!     1,309 

:       1,551 

:     1,768: 

1,530 

6,723 

!     3,969 

!       4,039 

:     6,028: 

5,509 

3,^91 

:     3,776 

!       5,902: 

:     7,512: 

3,530 

3,609 

!     2,979: 

:       1,704 

:     2>180: 

1,720 

680 

!         2A0: 

1,553: 

!     1,433: 

1,561 

170 

!         188: 

150: 

!         211: 

56 

78,087: 

.  64,568: 

71.817: 

'  76;i66i 

68,900 

19,A^2! 

!  15,189: 

13,997; 

20,109: 

17,763 

3,427j 

4,230: 

6,051: 

6,913: 

5,883 

8,872! 

.     6,775: 

6,256: 

4,344: 

4,605 

269: 

740: 

2,278: 

2,442: 

2,872 

1/     : 

685: 

2,243: 

2,525: 

2,502 

—       ; 

3,307: 

4,784: 

10,094: 

11,872 

2/110,097: 

95,494: 

107,/,  26: 

122,593.- 

1U,397 

Percent 

of  total 

world  ex 

ports 

70.9 


67.6 


66.9 


62.1 


60.2 


1/  Not  available. 

2/  Total  of  above  principal  exporting  covintries  only. 

Sovirce:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  principally  frora- 
official  trade  statistics  of  Latin  American  countries  and  International 
Yearbook  of  Agricultiore . 
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Table  2.  -  Bananas:  Exports  from  BRAZIL  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  .coTjntries  - 

Argentina  — 

United  Kingdom  

Uruguay  

All  other  countries 


Total,  all  countries — 


Total,  all  countries  - 


Quantity  in  1,000  bunches  of  50  pounds 


JHH 


A,2A3 


EHH 


);982 


6.8^7 


2,320  ! 

:   2,930  ! 

.   5,199 

865  : 

!   1,001  : 

1,206 

3A5 

!     177  . 

:     A25 

55  . 

:     135  : 

162 

5,162  :) 

1,171  0 

^86  :) 

163  :) 


1/ 


Value  in  1.000  milreis 


18,361  ;  19.827  ;  27.7^i  :  27.791  ;  26.557 


2,168 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


Argentina  

United  Kingdom  

Uruguay 

All  other  countries 

Unit  value  per 
bunch  to  total 
exports  2/  


l,/i08 
530 
198 

22. 


$0,605 


1.412 


855 

4A2 

52 


1.333 


1,8U 


1,350 
313 
109 

42 


'.259 


1.897 


1,405 
317 
131 

44. 


1.272 


1,?40 


1/ 


$0,225 


1/  Not  available. 

2/  The  xmit  values  appearing  in  this  and  other  tables  should  be  inter- 
preted with  caution,  especially  when  comparing  the  unit  values  of  the  ex- 
ports of  one  country  with  those  of  another.   Exports  from  the  different 
Latin  American  countries,  though  of  the  same  commodity,  frequently  are  of 
different  types  or  grades.   Moreover,  different  methods  of  valuation  are 
employed  by  the  various  countries  and  some  countries  have  changed  their 
method  of  val\iation  during  the  period  1929-38. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  sta- 
tistics of  Brazil.   Converted  to  United  St:ctes  weights  and  currency  by 
applying  the  following  factors:   1  Brazilian  bunch  =  .617288  of  a  50  pomd 
U.  S.  bunch;  1  milreis  =  1929,  $0.1181;  1932,  $0.0712;  1936,  ?^0. 06537; 
1937,  $0.06826;  1938,  $0.0580. 
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Table  3.  -  Bananas:  Exports  from  COLOMBIA  to  principal  markets, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


Total,  all  countries 

Germany  

UNITED  STATES  

United  Kingdom  

Netherlands  

Panama  

All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Total,  all  countries  - 


Total,  all  countries  - 

Germany  

UNITED  STATES  

United  Kingdom  

Netherlands  

Panama  

All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  

Unit  value  per 
bunch  of  total 
exports  1/  


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Quantity  in  1,000  bunches  of  50  po\jnds 


10 »1^^ 


489 
2,026 

3,7V. 
3,894 


5.889 


1,009 

2,678 

325 

853 

64 

960 


8.309 


2,031 
3,594 
1,267 
1,040 
362 

11 


6,585 


1,609 
4,710 

70' 
192 
L. 


19.9  :   45.5  :   43.3  :   71.5 
Value  in  1,000  paper  pesos 


8.850  :   6,007  :   8.207  ;   6.983 


Value  in  1,000  U.  S.  dollars 


8,564 


432 
1,462 
3,231 
3,437 


17.1 


$0,843 


5,725 


1,173 

2,187 

364 

893 

15 

1.093 


38.2 


1.972 


4,692 


1,212 

2,020 

755 

637 

67 

1 


43.1 


$0,565 


3.950 


1,031 
2,831 

42 

45 

1 


71.7 


$0,600 


8.608 


2,207 
4,595 
483 
886 
256 
181 


53.4 


8.884 


4,969 


1,436 

2,451 

303 

607 

65 

107, 


49.3 


».577 


1/  See  footnote  2,  table  2. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Colombia,   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency 
by  applying  the  following  factors:   1  kilo  =  .044092  bunch;  1  peso  = 
1929,  $0.9676;  1932,  $0.9530;  1936,  |0.5717;  1937,  $0.5656,  1938, 
$0.5593. 
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Table  4.  -  Bananas:  Exports  from  COSTA  RICA  to  principal  markets, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 

:   1929 

:  1932 

1 

:  1936 

;  1937 

:  1938 

1 

!    Quantity  in  1,000  bunches 

of  50  pounds 

Total,  all  countries  -• 

!   6.723 

:   3.969 

!   4,039 

:   6,028 

:   5.509 

UNITED  STATES  -  

United  Kingdom ! 

Germany , 

All  other  countries  " 

t   4,822 
\      1,901 

!   3,719 
:    U5 

\           105 

\       3,656 
:     78 
:     232 
\             73 

!   5,571 
:    16^ 
:     76 
5     212 

:   4,328 
:     577 
!    343 
s    261 

Percentage  to  the  . 
United  States ! 

\      1\,1 

•                • 

\      93.7  i   90.5  *:   92.4 
Value  in  1,000  colones   1/ 

:   80.3 

Tot^,  all  coxm tries  -! 

\     18.337 

:  10.783  . 

1                « 

■                            4 

» 

Value  in  1,000  U.  S 

.  dollars 

Total,  all  coxmtries  -. 

;   4,584  . 

:2/  2.451  . 

!   2.073  1 

.   3,050  : 

:   2,807 

UNITED  STATES ! 

United  Kingdom ; 

Germany '! 

All  other  countries  ! 

!   3,287  • 
!   1,297 

:   2,302  . 

!       81  ! 

:     68  \ 

I   1,878  ! 
!      40  ! 
:     119  : 
:     36  : 

.   2,817  ! 

87  3 

:     39  ! 

1     107  ! 

:   2,203 
!     295 
;    175 
:    134 

Percentage  to  the  ! 
United  States ! 

Unit  value  per    j 
bunch  of  total 
exports  "^ 

!   71.7  . 
!  $0,682  " 

:   93.9 
!  $0,618  ! 

!   90.6  ! 
!  $0,513  : 

1   92.4  ! 
:  $0,506  : 

78.5 

$0,509 

1/  Beginning  1936  the  statistics  are  recorded  in  U.  S.  dollars, 

2/  C.i.f.  value. 

2/  See  footnote  2,  table  2, 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Costa  Rica,  1938.   Converted  to  United  States  T^eights  and 
currency  by  applying  the  following  factors:   1  kilo  =  .044092  bunch 
(50  lb.) J  1  Costa  Rican  bunch  -  1.1  of  a  50-lb.  U.  S.  bvmchj  1  peso  * 
1929,  $0.2500}  1932,  $0.2273. 
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Table  5.  -  Bananas:  Exports  from  CUBA  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 

1929  ' 

t 
1 

'  1932  ' 

» 
1 

'  1936  ' 

k 

;  1937  ; 

> 

1938 

k 
1 

Quantity  in  1,000  bunches 

3  of  50  pounds 

Total,  all  countries  ! 

3,A91 

:  3.776 

.  5.902 

:  7.512  - 

;  3.530 

TTNTTFD  '^TATF9  • 

3,^87 

!  3,776  . 
1/  ' 

.  5,593 
309  . 

!  7,512  : 

I  3,529 
1 

All  other  countries  — : 

Percentage  to  the   ! 
United  States ; 

99.9  : 

I  100.0 

\     94.8 

!  100.0  ! 

100.0 

Total,  all  countries 
UNITED  STATES  


All  other  countries  — 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  

Unit  value  per  bunch 
of  total  exports  ^ 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars  2/ 


li?l^ 


1,513 
2 


99.9 


$0.^34 


li^9^ 


1,393 
1/ 


100.0 


•  .369 


2,1^9 


2,074 
85 


96.1 


$0,366 


Jui^ 


3,352 


100.0 


$0.44.6 


1.^89 


1,389 
1/ 


100.0 


$0,393 


1/  Not  over  500. 

2/  One  peso  =  1  United  States  dollar  (all  years) . 

2/  See  footnote  2,  table  2. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official 
trade  statistics  of  Cuba.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  by 
applying  the  following  factors:  1  kilo  =  .044092  bunch. 
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Table  6.  -  Bananas:  Exports  from  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 
to  principal  markets,  in  specified  years,  1929 

to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  cotm tries  - 
UNITED  STATES  l/  — 
All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Total,  all  countries 
UNITED  STATES  


Quantity  in  1,000  bunches  of  50  pounds 
170  :    188  ;    150  ;    211  ;     56 


167 

3 


185 
-J. 


U9 

1 


209 
2 


51 
5. 


9B.A   :   98.1  :   99-4  :   99.0  :   9I.4 
Value  in  1,000  U.  S,  dollar si/ 


127 


All  other  co\mtries  — 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


126 
1 


Unit  value  per  bunch 
of  total  exports  ^/ 


98.9 


$0,746 


-84. 


83 

1 


99.1 


$0,446 


16. 


56 


99.4 


$0,376 


65 


64 

1 


99.2 


$0,309 


12_ 


17 
2 


91.6 


$0,339 


Y/ Prior  to  1938,  the  greater  proportion  to  Puerto  Rico. 

2/  Dominican  Republic  trade  statistics  are  recorded  in  U.  S.  dollars. 

2/  Not  over  500. 

/^  See  footnote  2,  table  2. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  the  Dominican  Republic.   Converted  to  United  States 
weights  by  applying  the  following  factors:  1  kilo  =  0.044092  bunch. 
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Tablo  7,  -  Bananas:  Exports  from  ECUADOR  to  principal 
marJcets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Elxported  to  - 


1929  :  1932  ;  1936  l/\   1937  l/\   1938  1/ 


Total,  all  coimtries 

UNITED  STATES  

Peru 

Chile  


Quantity  in  1«000  bunches  of  50  povinds 


680 


71 
609 


All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


2^0 


18 
11 

211 

2/ 


1«553 


1,119 

27 

^07 


1.^33 


911 

25 

497 


Total,  all  countries  


Total,  all  countries 

UNITED  STATES  

Peru 

Chile  


7.4  :   72.0  :   63.5 
Value  in  1»000  sucrea 


1|^61 


984 

67 

510 


63.0 


671  ;    224  ;  5.689  :  6,151  :  7.400 


1^ 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


120 


All  other  countries  — 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  

Unit  value  per  bunch 
of  total  exports  ^ 


$0,197 


JZ. 


3 
1 
33 
2/ 


7.5 


M56 


^M. 


383 

9 

150 


70.  7 


>.349 


560 


353 

10 

197 


63.0 


$0,391 


^5lL 


34B 

24 
180 


63.1 


$0,354 


"l/    From  the  port  of  Guayaquil  only.   The  exports  from  this  port 
represent  the  bulk  of  the  trade.   Statistics  do  not  check  v/ith  total 
trade,  Fhich  does  not  show  detail  by  markets. 

2/  Not  over  500. 

^    See  footnote  2,  table  2. 

Sovirce:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official 
trade  statistics  of  Ectiador.   Converted  to  United  States  weights 
and  currency  by  applying  the  follovrLn^^  factors:  1  Ecuadoran  bunch  ■ 
0.738541  of  a  50-pound  U.  S.  bunch;  1  sucre  =  1929,  f0.2000;  1932, 
I0.1667J  1936,  $0.0952;  1937,  $0.0910;  1938,  $0.0746. 
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Table  8.  -  Bananas:  Exports  from  GUATEMALA  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries  

UNITED  STATES 

All  other  countries  — 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Quantity  in  1,000  bimches  of  50  pounds 


6.4.60 


6,420 
40 


99.4 


^t248 


3,264 
1.984 


62.2 


7.648 


7,010 
638 


91.7 


8.727 


8,651 
76 


99.1 


9t377 


8,706 
671 


92.8 


Total,  all  countries  — - 

UNITED  STATES 

All  other  coiontries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Unit  value  per  bunch 
of  total  exports  2/ 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars  V 


3.212 


3,192 
20 


99.4 


$0,497 


2.624 


1,632 
992 


62.2 


$0,500 


3.770 


3,456 


91.7 


$0,493 


~YI     One  qviotzal  =  1  U.  3.  dollar  (all  years). 
2/  See  footnote  2,  table  2, 


4.302 


4,265 
37 


99.1 


$0,493 


4,748 


4,413 


92.^ 


$0,506 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  statistics  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  for  1929  and  1932;  1936,  1937,  and  1938  from 
official  trade  statistics  of  Guateaala .   Converted  to  United  States 
weights  by  applying  the  following  factors:  1  kilo  =  0.44092  bunch; 
1  qiiintal  =  2.0286  bunches. 
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Table  9*  -  Bananas:  Exports  from  HONDURAS  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938  1/ 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937  :  1938 


Total,  all  countries 


UNITED  STATES 
Germany 


United  Kingdom 
Netherlands  — 


All  other  coiontries  — 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Total,  all  coiintries  


Total,  all  countries 


UNITED  STATES 
Germar^ 


United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

All  other  countries 


Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Unit  value  per  bunch 
of  total  exports  ij 


Quantity  in  1.000  bunches  of  50  pounds 


29i899 


24-,  712 

3,057 

1,820 

310 

2/ 


31,0?8 


19,809 
3,598 
i;,0l6 

3,A15 
220 


13.615 


10,869 

256 

1,U1 

1,176 

173 


14il^0 


12,890 
111 
lU 
727 
308 


9,417 


8,220 
270 
24.0 

206 


82.7  :   63.8  :   79.8  :   91.1  :  87.3 
Value  in  1.000  lempiras 


JlL 


3/   :  11.929  :   3/   ;  8.A52 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


20.869  ;  13.950 


16,210 

2,746 

1,635 

278 

2/ 


8,898 
1,616 
1,803 
1,534 
22_ 


63.8 


).449 


:  5.965 

:  6.299  : 

i  4,754 

\     5,739  : 

:    115  5 

r     50  : 

:    490  < 

:     45  : 

:    528 

:    326  : 

:     78 

:    139  : 

\       19.1   : 

91.1  : 

:  $0.A38  : 

.  $0.^5  : 

^.226 


3,688 
121 
108 
216 

22. 


87.3 


>.449 


1/  Fiscal  years  ended  July  31,  except  1938,  when  the  fiscal  year 
was  changed  by  law  to  end  June  30. 
2/  Not  over  $500. 

J/  1929,  1932,  and  1937  reported  in  U.  S.  dollars. 
ij     See  footnote  2,  table  2. 

Sotirce:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  statistics 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  1929.  1932,  1936,  and  1937  from  Great 
Britain  Department  of  Overseas  Trade.   1933  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Honduras.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and 
currency  by  applying  the  following  factors:  1  Honduran  bunch  = 
1,113323  50-pound  U.  S.  bunches;  1  lempire  =  1936,  $0.50j  1938,  $0.50, 
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Table  10,  -  Bananas;  Exports  from  MEOCO  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  -     |  1929  !  1932  '  1936  *  1937  \   1938 

I  _    •  _     I  ■    ■  *   I     ■.,      *         ■  ■    *  I  I 

I       Quantity  in  1.000  baanches  of  50  pounds 
Total,  all  countries  1/  -— :     5.686  :     A.206  :  U.529  :   U.752  t  U.3A5 

: 

Value  in  l^QOO  pesos 


Total,  all  countries  :  8.096  t  A. 15^  :  16.086  t  17.187  :  16.913. 

I 

Value  in  l.QOO  U.  S.  dollars 


Total,  all  countries ;     3.901  t     1.323  :     A.A65  t     ^^.769  t     3,711 

:  s  t  t  I 

Unit  valiie  per  bunch         s  s  i  s  t 

of  total  exports  2/  »  |0.686  t  $0,315  :  $0,307  :  $0,323  :  |0.26l 

:       t       t       :       I 

X t.^ t t s 

1/  Practically  all  the  bananas  exported  from  Mexico  are  shipped  to 
the  United  States. 

2/  See  footnote  2,  table  2, 

Source?  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official 
trade  statistics  of  Mexico,   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and 
currency  by  applying  the  following  factors:   1  peso  =  1929,  $0.4.818} 
1932,  $0.3185;  1936,  $0.2776;  1937,  $0.2775;  1938,  $0.2212. 
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Table  11.  -  Bananas:  Exports  from  NICARAGUA  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


Total,  all  countries  — 

UNITED  STATES  

All  other  coimtries  - 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Total,  all  countries  

Ul^ITED  STATES 

All  other  countries  — 


Percentage  to  the 
United  States  

Unit  value  per  bunch 
of  total  exports  "}] 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Quantity  in  1.000  bunches  of  50  pounds 
3.609  ;  2.979  ;  1,7QA  :  2.180  ;  1.720 


3,609 
1/ 


2,979 


1,688 
16 


2,l6l 
12_ 


1,698 
22 


100.0  :  100.0  :   99.1  :   9"9-l  :   98.7 
Value  in  1.000  U.S.  dollar^ 


1,98$ 


1,985 


100.0 


$0,550 


2.233 


2,238 


100.0 


$0,751 


770 


766 
4. 


99.4 


$0.^52 


.281 


980 


99.5 


$0.^52 


777 


770 
7 


99.2 


$0.>i52 


1/  Not  over  ^500.   2/  One  cordoba  =  1  U.S.  dollar  (all  years). 
"^    See  footnote  2,  table  2. 

Soiorce:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Report  of  the 
Collector  General  of  Customs  and  High  Commission,  Nicaragua.   Con- 
verted to  United  States  weights  by  applying  the  follov/ing  factors: 
1  Nicaraguan  bunch  =  0.8818A  of  a  50-pound  U.  S.  bunch. 
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Table  12.  -  Bananas:  Exports  from  PANAMA,  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929  •   1932  •  1936  *  1937  *  1938 


Total,  all  coijn tries  


UNITED  STATES  

All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Total,  all  countries 


UNITED  STATES 


All  other  countries  — 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Unit  value  per  bunch 
of  total  exports  2/ 


Quantity  in  1,CXX)  bunches  of  50  pounds 


A. 678 


-4,678 


li463 


1,353 
110 


?i82? 


5,536 
269 


gi838 


5,756 
82 


6.A00 


6,i400 


100.0  :   92.5  :   95.4  :   98.6  :  100.0 
Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars^ 


2.941 


2,941 


100.0 


$0,629 


li728 


1,672 
56 


96.8 


$1,181 


2yW 


2,421 
116 


95.4 


$0.^35 


2,g78 


2,547 
21- 


98.8 


$0,442 


2.755 


2,755 


100.0 


%0.U30 


Y/    One  balboa  =  1  U.  S.  dollar  (all  years). 
2/  See  footnote  2,  table  2. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official 
trade  statistics  of  Panama  (1929,  1932,  and  1936);  1937  and  1938 
from  "Foodstuffs  Round  the  World." 
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The  United  States  was  the  first  extra-tropical  bananas  market 
to  be  developed.   It  is  still  the  largest  import  market  for  bananas 
in  the  world,  taking  from  70  to  30  percent  of  the  bananas  exported 
from  Latin  American  countries,  and  about  50  percent  of  all  those 
entering  international  trade.   The  export  trade  in  bananas  had  its 
practical  beginning  in  1885 ;  by  1898  the  United  States  was  import- 
ing 12  million  bunches.   In  1929  the  United  States  imported  65 
million  bunchesj  in  1937  nearly  67  million  bunches;  in  1938,  59 
million  bunches;  and  in  1939,  57  million  bunches. 

After  the  development  of  markets  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  markets  were  developed  in  Europe,  the  first  shipments  from 
Latin  America  to  the  United  Kingdom  being  made  in  1903.   Exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  Frcjice,  and  Germany  increased  appreciably, 
but  were  interrupted  by  the  World  War.   After  that  war,  exports  to 
European  markets  again  increased.   Europe  took  about  31  million 
bunches  from  all  sources  in  1929  as  compared  with  LA  million  in  1938; 
but  that  area  has  been  a  market  of  minor  importance  for  bananas  from 
the  Latin  American  countries  .•=/   Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  Netherlands,  the  principal  E\iropean  markets,  combined  have  taken 
about  6,5  million  bunches  annually  from  Latin  America,  or  from  8  to 
10  percent  of  total  Latin  American  exports.   Brazil  is  the  principal 


y Exports  from  Jamaica,  a  British  colony,  are  very  large,  approxi- 
mating  20  million  bunches  annvially;  they  go  principally  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  Germany.   Jamaica  is  the  main  source  of 
imports  into  the  United  Kingdom.   Germany  in  1938  received  about 
equal  quantities  from  Africa,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  Colombia,  and 
substantial  quantities  from  Jamaica.   The  principal  sources  for 
France  are  its  African  possessions  and  the  French  West  Indies. 
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Latin  Anierican  source  of  bananas  purcnased  by  the  United  Ki/iod-^a, 
but  in  19' 7  only   about  17  percent  of  its  ex'port?  went  to  that  coun- 
try,^  Colombia  has  recently  been  the  principal  Latin  American 
supplier  of  bananas  to  Gerniany,  as  well  as  an  importajit  sotirce  for 
the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom.   In  1938,  exports  from 
Colombia  to  Germany  represented  about  25  percent  of  Coloinbia's  total 
shipments  of  bananas,  those  to  the  Netherlands  10  percent,  and  to 
the  United  Kingdom  5  percent.   No  other  Latin  American  country 
ships  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  total  exports  to  Europe,  but 
European  markets  are  of  some  importance  to  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras. 
For  most  of  the  countries  the  United  States  takes  practically  all  the 
exports  which  do  not  go  to  Europe. 
Trade  barriers ».  competiti^Te  conditions,  and  orices . 

Bananas  are  not  grown  in  the  United  States  in  commercial  quan- 
tities and  enter  this  market  free  of  duty,^   They  are  also  free  of 
duty  in  Germany,   The  United  Kingdom  assesses  a  duty  of  2  shillings 
6  pence  per  huniiredweight  (112  pounds)  on  bananas  from  non-Empire 
countries;  those  fron  Empire  countries  are  admitted  free,  of  duty. 
This  preference  explains  in  large  part  the  importance  of  Jamaica  as 
a  supplier  of  bananas  in  the  United  Kinedom.   In  tie  Netherlands, 

1/  Statistics  showing  exports  of  bananas  from  Brazil  to  principal 
markets  in  1933  are  not  available. 

2/  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  par.  l6l3.   Bananas  were  bound  free  of  duty 
in  trade  agreements  concl-jded  between  the  United  States  and  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Colombia,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Ecuador. 
The  agreement  with  Ecuador  (the  latest  agreement  affecting  bananas) 
became  effective  Oct,  23,  1933. 
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bananas  have  been  subject  to  a  duty  of  12  percent  ad  valorem  and  to 
a  fee  of  0.02  florin  per  net  kilogramj  bemanas  frpm  colonies  of 
the  Netherlands  are   accorded  preferential  rates. 

Although  the  average  irtiolesale  price  of  bananas  in  Hew  Tork 
declined  during  the  period  1926-32,  "Uie  price  of  bananas  haa  not 
follcwed  the  general  price  trend  since  that  time.   After  1932  the 
price  for  Honduras  9 »e=  ranged  between  $2,51  per  bunch  (1937)  u) 
$2,^  per  bunch  (1935)}  in  1939  it  was  |2.72  per  bunch.   With  the 
declaration  of  war  in  Europe,  the  price  declined  from  $2,82  per 
bunch  in  Aygust  1939  to  $2.30  in  the  following  November.   In  Dtcem- 
ber,  however,  it  rose  sharply  to  |3.25  per  bunch,  and  then  declined 
to  $2  in  February  and  March  194.0 .   In  May  and  June  the  price  ad- 
vanced to  $3  per  bunch  (see  table  13) • 


1/  The  numerical  designation  indicates  the  number  of  hands  of 
bananas  on  each  stem.   The  average  weight  of  a  bunch  of  Honduras 
9's  probably  exceeds  50  poxmds. 
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Table  13.  -  Bananas:  Average  wholesale  prices  at  New  York, 

1926-40 


Year 


Pric 


Lce-^ 


Month 


Price 


v 


1926  — 

1927  — 

1928  — 

1929  -- 

1930  «- 
1933-  -- 
X9J^  ~- 


*r7Sl^  «..^^B,w.-»»— — — — — — 

193/, 

19?5 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 


Per  bunch 

$2.A5 
2.20 
2.10 
1.77 
1.90 
1.63 
1.73 

2,^L 
2.76 
2.80 
2.65 
2.51 
2.53 
2.72 


1939: 

August  — 
September 
October  — 
November  - 
December  ■ 


X 


1 1 
:  t 


19-iO: 

January  

February  

March 

April  

May 

June 


Per  bunch 


$2.82 
2.50 
2.38 
2.30 
3.25 


2.53 
2.00 
2.00 
2.83 
3.00 
3.00 


1/  The  prices  quoted  are  for  Jamaica  9's  through  1932,  and  for 
Honduras  9's  thereafter. 

So\irce:  Wholesale  Prices,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor. 


Effects  of  the  European  war. 

Nearly  all  of  the  European  supply  of  bananas  has  been  imported 
from  sources  outside  of  the  continent,  and  about  70  percent  of  it 
has  been  furnished  by  the  tropical  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  combined  imports  of  three  countries  -  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  Germany  -  have  accounted  for  over  80  percent  of  the  total  imports 
Into  Europe;  the  United  Kingdom  alone  has  accounted  for  over  ^0 
percent* 
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Over  So  percent  of  the  bananas  entering  international  trade  are 
exported  frwi  Latin  America.   The  United  States  is  the  largest 
importer  of  bananas  in  the  world,  taking  from  70  to  80  percent  of 
all  bananas  exported  from  Latin  America  and  over  50  percent  of  all 
those  entering  international  trade. 

Bananas  entering  international  trade  for  consumption  outside 
of  the  tropics  may  be  classified  as  a  semlluxury  which,  during  war 
times,  would  not  be  regarded  as  an  essential  foodstuff  by  belligerent 
countries.   Their  consumption  in  such  countries,  therefore,  is 
likely  to  be  greatly  curtailed.   But,  inasmuch  as  the  market  in 
European  countries  for  bananas  produced  in  Latin  America  is  rela- 
tively small,  the  Latin  American  banana  trade  in  the  aggregate  may 
not  be  greatly  affected.   The  trade  of  Colombia  and  Brazil  is 
the  most  vTAlnerable,  inasmuch  as  a  substantied  proportion  of  their 
trade  has  been  with  Europe,   Should  exports  of  bananas  to  Europe 
from  Latin  America  and  from  European  possessions  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  be  curtailed  during  the  present  war,  a  surplus  would 
becoioe  available  for  sale  in  other  markets,  especially  the  United 
States, 
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BARLEY 


\ 
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Barley 

Barley,  one  of  the  important  cereals,  is  used  for  Rniafll  feed, 
malt,  and  h\iman  food.   About  75  percent  of  the  world  crop  is  fed  to 
livestock,  from  20  to  25  percent  is  malted,  and  less  than  1  percent 
is  used  for  food.   Barley  is  of  two  main  types  with  respect  to  the 
arrangement  of  kernels  in  the  head  -  6-rowed  and  2-rowed.   In  North 
America  and  South  America,  the  6-rowed  type  is  used  for  malting  as 
well  as  for  feed;  in  Evtrope,  the  2-rowed  variety  is  used  princi- 
pally for  malting,  and  the  6-rowed  for  feeding.   Barley  is  one  ©f 
the  hardiest  and  most  widely  distributed  of  the  cerealai  it  is 
grown  near  the  Arctic  Circle  and  vinder  semi-arid  conditions  in  the 
tropics.   The  bulk  of  the  crop,  however,  is  produced  in  ten^erate 
regions  where  the  summers  are  too  cool  and  too  short  for  good  com 
crops  .^  The  production  of  barley,  like  that  of  other  agricultural 
crops,  fluctuates  from  year  to  year  in  accordance  with  weather 
conditions. 
Position  of  Latin  America  in  world  production. 

Of  the  total  world  production  of  barley  in  1938  (about  2.^ 

billion  bushels) ,  European  countries  produced  about  50  percent,  the 

United  States  U  percent,  and  the  Latin  American  countries  1.1 

percent  (see  table  1).   The  Soviet  Qnion  is  the  world's  largest 

producer  of  barleyj  other  large  producers,  named  in  the  order  of 

1/  The  feeding  value  of  barley  is  about  95  percent  of  that  of 
com. 
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their  importance,  are  the  United  States,  Germany,-'  Turkey,  Canada, 

and  British  India,   In  1938  the  crop  in  the  Soviet  Union  amounted 
to  3A-0  million  bushels  and  that  of  the-  United  States  to  253  million 
bushels.   The  average  United  States  crop  is  about  250  million 
bushels.   Of  this  total  about  75  million  bushels  enter  domestic 
trade,  and  from  10  to  15  million  bushels  are  exported;  the  re- 
mainder is  \ised  as  feed  by  the  grovier  or  is  sold  locally.   Al- 
though the  United  States  is  customarily  a  net  exporter  of  barley, 
imports,  principally  from  Canada,  arc  significant  in  years  of  short 
domestic  crops. ' 

Argentina  and  Chile  are  the  principal  barley-gro;;ing  countries 
of  Latin  America,   In  1938  .they  produced  22  million  bushels  and 
3,4-  million  bushels,  respectively,  but  crops  v/ersj  small  in  that 
year  because  of  a  drought.   The  annual  average  production  in 
Argentina  during  the  period  1932-38  vas  28  million  bushels,  and  in 
Chile,  5 •3  million  bushels. 


T/     Shoiild  production  of  barley  in  Czechoslovakia,  Polemd,  and 
Denmark  be  added  to*  production  in  Germany,  that  countrj''  would  become 
the  largest  v/orld  producer,  and  the  United  States  v/ould  rank  third* 
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Table  1,  -  Barley:  Production  in  principal, producing  countries 
of  Latin  Aracrica  and  of  the  -jorld,  in  specified  years, 

1929  to  1938 


(Quantity  in  thousands  of  bushels  of  AS   potmds) 


Country 


Argentina 

Chile  ■ 


Total  above  Latin 

American  countries 


Soviet  Union  

UNITED  STATES  

Germany  

Turkey  

Canada  

British  India  

Japan : 

Poland  

Denmark  

Czechoslovakia  

Morocco  

Algeria  

Danube  Basin  2/  

All  other  countries 

Total  world 
production  


1929 


16,131 
^.589 


20.720 


331,311 

279, 92A 

Li6,0B9 

83,775 

102,313 

117,600 

30,358 

76,233 

51,093 

6^,072 

i;7,3l6 

^0,/li;5 

185,517: 

791, 23A: 


1932 


32,150 
6,203 


38,3?3 


231, 02^ 

298,313 

U7,6^7 

53,221 

80,773 

111,U0 

77,7a 

6-^,339 

^^6,3^8 

69,119 

*^7,U6 

30,901 

131,968 

8ii5,667 


2.A18.000;   2.27A.000 


1936 


1937 


29,85/; 
4,416 


34.270 


1/ 

U7,475 

156,117 

98,913 

71,922 

108,733 
68,944 
6^,365 
41,254 
46,796 
70,106 
29,479 

138, A98 

1/ 


2.18^,000 


23,585 
7.4.92 


31.077 


1/ 
220,327 

167,081 

10^,719 
83,12A 

107,70it 
72,347 
62,620 
50,A96 
51,212 
37,942 
27,329 

100,-454 
1/ 


2.171.000 


1938 


22,0^6 
3.4^5 


25.A91 


340,769 

253,005 

195,134 

110,272 

102,2^2 

97,487 

6A,186 

62,98A 

62,A32 

61,022 

49,867 

26,967 

107,117 

809,025 


2.368.000 


Percent  of  world  production 


Latin  American  coun- 
trles  listed  above^  -  :       0,9 


1.7 


1.6 


1.4 


~T/    Not  available. 
2/  Includes  Hungary,  Ivigoslavia,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania 

Source:  Compiled  from  Agricultural  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agricultiire. 
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Latin  Aacrican  exports. 

The  international  trade  in  barley,  excliiding  flour  and  malt, 
us\ially  ranges  between  100  and  180  million  bushels  annually.   Of 
total  world  exports  of  barley  in  1938  (approximately  120  million 
bushels),  Canada  supplied  about  14  percent,  the  United  States=/ 
about  13  percent,  Poland  9  percent.  Argent j-na  8.5  percent,  and 
Chile  about  2.5  percent  (see  table  2).   Among  the  importing  coxin- 
tries,  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  Gcrmemy,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Denmark  have  been  the  most  important. 

The  quantities  of  barley  exported  from  Argentina  and  Chile  to 
foreign  markets  have  fluctuated  v/idcly.   Argentina  customarily 
exports  from  11  to  13  million  bushels,  and  ranks  as  one  of  five 
leading  exporters.   Most  of  the  exports  from  Argentina  arc  used 
for  feed.   Exports  from  Chile  range  from  about  1  to  3.5  million 
bushels,  and  to  a  great  extent  consist  of  types  that  are  suitable 
for  malting.   Argentina  exports  no  barley  malt,  but  exports  of 

malt  from  Chile  amounted  to  15.2  million  pounds  valued  at  $4.08,000 

2/ 

in  1937,  and  to  16.7  million  pounds  valued  at  $549,000  in  1938. 

The  principal  foreign  markets  for  Argentine  barley  have  been 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  and   Denmark; 
for  Chile,  they  have  been  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Belgium 
(see  tables  3  and  4).   Although  the  quantities  of  barley  exported 
to  Germany  have  fluctuated  v;idely  in  recent  years,  that  country 


^  United  States  barley  is  exported  from  the  Pacific  coast  even 
when  considerable  quantities  of  imported  grain  enter  the  central  and 
eastern  markets  of  this  country. 

2/  100  povmds  of  malt  are  the  equivalent  of  about  2.67  bushels 
(48  pounds)  of  barley. 


has  been  the  best  market  for  Argentine  barley  except  nhen  Argentina 
exported  uniis\aally  large  qiiantities  to  the  Netherlands  in  1936  and 
to  Belgium  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  1937.   The  United  Kingdom  and 
BoLgiiim  havo  usually  been  the  best  markets  for  Chilean  barley,  al- 
though Germany  v;as  the  principal  purchaser  in  1938. 
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Table  2.  -  Barley:  Exports  from  principal  exporting  countries  of 
Latin  America  and  of  the  world,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Covmtry 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Argentina 
Chile  


Total  Latin  American 
countries  listed  above 


Canada  •■■•  i ■ 

UNITED  STATES  - 
Poland  and  Danzig 

Rujnania  

Iraq 


Tvjrkey  — 
Australia 
Denmark  -- 


Czechoslovakia  — 
French  Morocco  — 


All  other  countries 


Total  v/orld  exports 


Latin  American  coxintrios 
listed  above  


Quantity  in  l.QOO  bushfels  of  A8  pounds 


2i382 


13.866 


16 
29 
11 
53 

1 
3 
5 

10 


,987 
,523 
,220 

,035 
,096 

79 
,359 
,270 
,600 
,378 


12,909 
910 


13.819 


11,3a  ! 
2i236 


12.?80 


11,689 
?,029 


13.728 


9,992 
7,0A3 
6,688, 

2^,913  rf 
3,6U 
4,098 
3,04A 
849 
8,039 
8,930 

32.828 


18,935 

7,377 

17,326 

23,977 

11,549 

1,077 

3,245 

3,100 

2,651 
13,574 
23.100 


10,880 

11,473 
8,836 

U,565 

13,176 
5,202 
2,685 
6,480 
761 
1,093 

24i?4^ 


180.571  :  123. 8S7  i  139.491  ;  113.822 


Percent  of  total  VTorld  exports 


7.7 


11.2 


9.7 


12.1 


9,708 
3.493 


13.201 


17,U5 

16,129 

10,932 

7,964 

•7,525 

5,691 

5,026 

4,917 

2,636 

1,608 

27.568 


120.642 


10.9 


Sovffce:  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Latin  American  countries  and  International  Yearbook  of 
Agricultural  Statistics,   Converted  to  U.S.  mcasvire  by  applying  the 
following  factor:  1  quintal  ■  4*592917  bushels  of  48  pounds. 
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Table  3.  -  Barloy:  Exports  fron  ARGENTINA  to  princlpol  marketSi 
in  Bpeclfied  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929  I  1932  \ 


1936  I  1937  I  1938 


Total,  all  covmtrios  — — 


Germany  — 


Netherlands  

Belgium  — — — — — — — 


United  Kingdom  ~ 
Denmark  


All  other  countrloe  — 


Total,  all  countries  — 


Total,  all  countries  — - 


Germany  

Netherlands 


Bclgiiun  — 

United  Kingdom  

Donnark 

All  other  countries  —^ — 


Unit  value  per  bushel  of  total 
exports  2/ — — 


^ 


luantlty  in  1.000  bushels  of  ^8  pounds 

.A$3i  X;2.99?i  lUMi  ^1^91    9.7Qg 
i  }  I  I   . 

5, 9501  ^,938t  2,213i  57i  '  A,391 

3,801:  ^,3^7i  6,015i  3|227i     2,257 

819i  1,U4»  l,066t  3,996i    1,366 

3601  7^51  592t  2,3^3i        745 

120:  871:  98i  667i        575 

4331  ?^i  1.2^91    1.399i J3L 

Value  in  1.000  paper  pesos 

19.0281  17.988:  Li.675i  21.2Ali  18.388 

Value  in  1.000  U.S.  dollars V 
'7.96g:     4,62?:_4i282»     6,???|   7,467 


4,139:  1,795:  V45:  33i  8»526 

2,613:  1,535»  2,358:  l,795i  1,287 

569:  510:  U2:  2,243i  705 

263:  264:  229:  l,330i  435 

84:  323:  46:  372:  3a 

297:  198:  462:  782:  173 


t  t  t  I       . 

:  I  t  : 

$0.6941  ^.358:  $0,377:  $0.561i  $0,563 
J I L 
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1/  For  1929-32,  the  U.S.  dollar  value  has  boon  converted  from  the  gold  pose 
value.   One  gold  peso  is  equal  to  2,272727  paper  pesos.   The  conversion 
rates  for  the  gold  peso  arc  as  follows:  1929,  s>0.9513;  1932,  $0.5844. 

2/  The  unit  values  appearing  in  this  and  othor  tables  shoxdd  bo  interprotec! 
with  caution,  especially  when  comparing  the  unit  values  of  the  exports  of  one 
country  with  those  of  another.   Exports  from  the  different  Latin  Arjericon 
countries,  though  of  the  same  commodity,  frequently  are  o£  different  typos  or 
grades.   Moreover,  different  methods  of  valuation  are  employed  by  the  variouc 
coiantries  and  some  countries  have  changed  their  method  of  valuation  during  the 
period  1929-38. 


Source:  COTpiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Conaniseion  from  official  trads  statis- 
tics of  Argentina.   Converted  to  United  States  measiU'eB  and  currency  by 
applying  the  following  factors:  1  juetric  ton  =  45.9292  bushels  of  48  pounds; 
I  peso  =  1929,  $0.a86j  1932,  $0.2571;  1936,  $0.2918*;  1937,  $0.30864 
1938,  $0.2973.  . 
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Table  U*  -   Barley:  Exports  from  CHILE  to  principal  markets, 
in  specified  years,  19^9  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929  1/:   1932  :  1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries . 


Germany  

United  Kingdom  

Belgium 


Norway  

UNITED  STATES  

All  other  coimtries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Total,  all  countries  


Total,  all  countries  


Germany  

United  Kingdom  — 
Belgium  • 

Norway  — 


UNITED  STATES  

All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Unit  value  per  bushel 
of  total  exports^ — 


Quantity  in  1,000  bushels  of  IS   poimds 


2,^83 


2/ 


910 


592 
279 


23 
1/ 


kl 


2>236 


u 

1,326 
568 
250 

18 
7^ 


0.8 


2,039 


2 

1,338 

506 

131 
28 

29 
5 


l.A 


3>493 


1,727 

1,131 

475 

70 

2^ 

19 

47 


0.5 


Value  in  1,000  gold  pesos ^ 


22,012  ;  2,773  :  5,672  ;  7,232  ;  10.693 


Value  in  1,000  U.  S.  dollars 


2,679 


2/ 


$1,124. 


337 


5 
220 

103 

8 
i/ 


U 


^0.371 


%J Classified  as  "common  barley." 

2/  Not  available. 

^  Not  over  500, 

lJ  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent, 

V  See  footnote  2,  table  3. 


1,168 


1/ 
712 

264. 

139 

10 


0.9 


$0,523 


li490 


2 

960 

364 

104 

25 

29 

6 


1.9 


$0,731 


2,203 


1,135 

673 

279 

51 

16 

13 
2£ 


0.6 


00:631 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  statistics 
of  Chile.   Converted  to  United  States  measures  aixi  currency  by  applying 
the  follovvlng  factors:  1  kilo  =  0.045929  bushels:  1  peso  -  1929, 
$0.1217;  1932,  $0,121.7;  1936-38,  $0.2060. 
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Trade  barriers,  co«petltlTe  condltloitf ,  and  prlc«a> 

In  European  aarkets,  barley  is  subjected  to  a  wide  range  of  Im- 
port duties  and  quota  arrangements.   The  extent  of  these  restrlc* 
tlons  varies  In  accordance  with  the  domestic  and  foreign  trade 
policies  of  the  various  European  governments.   In  manj  of  the  Im- 
porting countries  the  trade  barriers  are  also  subject  to  frequent 
alterations  because  of  fluctuations  In  the  domestic  supply  of  this 
cereal.   The  duty  on  barley  entering  the  United  Kingdom  from  foreign 
countries  Is  10  percent  ad  V60.orem;  barley  from  Empire  countries  is 
admitted  free  of  duty,  even  thou^  the  production  of  barley  within 
the  United  Kingdom  is  subsidised.   The  United  States  Import  duty  on 
barley  is  15  cents  per  bushel.^ 

Barley-exporting  coxuatries,  such  as  Canada,  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  countries  of  the  Danublan  Basin,  compete 
with  the  Latin  American  countries  for  the  markets  in  the  countries 
of  northern  and  western  Europe,  which  take  practically  all  the  bar- 
ley entering  international  trade. 

Weather  conditions  exercise  great  influence  upon  the  size  of 
th«  crop  and  hence  upon  the  price  of  barley  in  producing  countries. 
Customarily,  the  price  of  barley  is  higher  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Argentina;  the  price  in  Liverpool,  in  part  because  of  freight 
charges  and  agrlciiltural  policies,  is  higher  than  in  the  United  States. 

^  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  par.  722.  The  United  States  duty  was 
reduced  from  20  cents  by  the  second  trade  agreement  with  Canada, 
effective  Jan.  1,.  1939. 
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In  1938,  however,  the  Argentine  price,  affected  by  a  crop  shortage, 
exceeded  t)^ose  in  both  the  United  States  and  Liverpool.   And  during 
recent  years  of  drought  in  the  United  States,  1933-37,  the  price  of 
barley  in  this  country  T7as  Mgher  them  that  in  Liverpool j  United 
States  prices  were  especially  high  in  193^  and  I936  (see  table  5). 

In  general,  the  price  of  barley  declined  during  the  period 
1929-32,   After  1932  it  rose  and  remained  higher  than  at  the  low 
point  of  the  depression;  in  some  years  it  increased  sharply  and 
was  very  much  higher  tlian  it  had  been  in  1929.  "  Prices  in  the  United 
States  dJid  Liverpool  declined  in  1938  as  compared  vrith  1937.   But 

after  the  European  v/ar  began.  United  States  prices  advanced;  barley 

» 
was  quoted  at  4-3  cents  per  bushel  in  August  1939,  at  58  cents  in 

Sepoember,  at  60  cents  in  January  19A0,  and  at  56  cents  in  March. 

The  price  of  Argentine  barley  also  rose  follov;ing  the  declaration 

of  war,  but  declined  during  the  first  qviarter  of  194.0. 
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Table  5«  -  Barley:  Prices  at  Minneapolis,  Buenos  Aires,  and  at 
Liverpool,  annixall^'  for  1929-38,  and  by  months 
August  1939  to  March  19^0 

(Cents  per  bushel  of  4-8  pounds) 


Year 
beginning 
August 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

193^ 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1933 

1939  - 

August  

Suptember- 
Oc tobor  — 
T'lovember  - 
December  - 

19^0  - 

January  — 
Fabr\mry  - 
March 


No.  2 

Malting 

barley  at 

Minneapolis 

1/ 


59 
Ul 
^8 

39 

70 
1C5 

68 
120 

78 

56 

A8 
58 
55 
54 
58 

60 
57 
56 


No,  3 
Feed 
barley  at 
Minneapolis 

1/ 


56 

A6 
46 
34 
65 
94 
59 
115 
69 
48 

42 
50 
50 
49 
52 

55 

54 

.53 


Barley 

at 
Buenos 
Aires 

2/ 


47 
26 

33 
27 
30 
44 
36 
56 
57 
64 

36 

a 

42 
41 
42 

40 
35 
36 


Imported  feed 
barley  mostly 
No.  3  Canadian 

Western  at 
Liverpool  3/ 


75 
49 
57 
44 
47 
66 
56 
86 
88 
60 

55 
V 


17  Data  from  Agricultural  Statistics  and  Crops  and  Markets,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

2/  Data  compiled  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

j/  Compiled  from  data  published  in  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricul- 
tural Statistics,  Canada. 

ij    Liverpool  market  has  been  closed  since  midnight,  September  3, 
1939,  following  the  declaration  of  v/ar. 
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Effects  of  the  European  war. 

The  countries  at  war  in  Europe,  as  well  as  some  of  the  neutral 
nations,  eire  usually  heavy  importers  of  barley.   A  continuation  of 
the  war  may  restrict  production  in  the  belligerent  coiontries  and 
increase  their  need  for  foreign  barley.   But  so  long  as  the 
blockade  of  Europeaji  ports  remains  effective,  it  is  unlikely  that 
European  imports  of  Latin  American  barley  will  be  increased  or  even 
maintained  at  their  former  level.   During  the  Wbrld  War  of  1914-18, 
exports  of  barley  from  South  America  and  North  America  averaged 
4.0  million  bushels  ann\aally,  as  compared  with  I5  million  bushels 
diiring  the  period  1909-13.   There  is  little  reason  to  anticipate 
a  similsir  increase  in  the  exports  of  barley  during  the  present  war. 
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Cacao  Beans 

The  cacao  bean  is  the  nut  of  a  tree  grovm  in  tropical  countries. 
Pods  containing  the  beans  are  broken  open  at  harvest  time;  thvj  beans 
are  subjected  to  a  sweating  process,  and  then  dried  in  the  svn.   and 
sacked  for  export.   Vary  few  of  the  beans  are  further  manufactured 
in  the  country  where  they  are  grovm.   Quite  definite  types  or  varie- 
ties of  cacao  beans  have  boon  developed  in  different  countries.  The 
physical  characteristics  of  the  beans  grown  in  different  regions  are 
siifficiently  fixed  so  that  the  various  typos  (designated  in  accordance 
with  the  country  or  port  of  origin)  have  distinctive  flavors.   The 
manufactiorGr  blends  the  different  types  to  obtain  the  desired  finished 
product. 

The  principal  products  derived  from  the  cacao  bean  arc  chocolate, 
cocoa,  and  cocoa  butter.   No  other  raw  material  can  be  substituted 
for  cacao  beans  in  the  manufacture  of  these  products. 
Position  of  Latin  Ajnerica  in  world  production. 

The  cacao  bean  originated  in  South  America,  but  now  Africa  ac- 
counts for  two-thirds  of  total  world  production;   the  Gold  Coast, 
Nigeria,  and  the  Ivory  Coast  arc  the  principal  African  producers. 
The  Latin  American  coxontries  produce  about  one-fo;irth  of  the  \''crld 
total.   Cacao  beans  in  all  the  producing  areas  are  grovm  principally 
for  export.   World  production  ajnounted  to  1,54-6  million  pounds  in 
1938;  of  this  amo\ant  Latin  America  accounted  for  approximately  419 
million  pounds  and  Africa  for  most  of  the  remainder. 


5U 

Brazil  Ib  an  important  producer  of  cacao  beans ,  being  second  only 
to  the  Gold  Coast.   In  recent  years  Brazilian  production  has  been  more 
than  twice  that  of  the  other  Latin  American  countries  combined.   The 
other  important  producing  countrdes  in  Latin  America  are  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela.   Cacao  beans  from  Venezuela  and 
Ecuador  are  highly  flavored  and  of  fine  quality,  and  sell  at  premium 
prices.  .Production  of  cacao  beans  in  the  principal  producing  countries 
of  Latin  America  and  of  the  world,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938, 
is  shown  in  table  1. 
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Table  1.  -  Cacao  beans:  Production  in  principal  producing  covintries 
of  Latin  America  and  of  the  world,  in 
specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Coimtry 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Quantity  in  1.000  pounds 


Latin  America: 
Brazil  


Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador  

Venezuela  •■■■    — 


Total  of  Latin  ' 
American  coun- 
tries listed  — 

Other  important  pro- 
ducers: 

Gold  Coast  

Nigeria 


French  West 

Africa  2/  

Trinidad  and  Tobago 
All  other  countries 


World  total 


U2,296 
A7,006 
A0,U2 


273,^36 


519,939 
115,742 

70,155 

61,888 

177,884 


230,243 
38,275 
34,016 


337.644 


521,829 
123,237 

100,778 

41,821 

173,200 


279,323 
46,517 
43,431 
36.376 


405.647 


599,872 
194,887 

168,497 

28,439 

199,229 


1.219.1AA:  1.298. '^09:  1.596.571:  1.662.709:  1.545.865 


280,425 
46,958 
47,179 
35,935 


410.497 


627,209 
217,814 

172,466 

26,235 
208,488 


282,189 

51,367 

40,564 

1/  45.000 


2/  4l9tl20 


490,524 
204,146 

190,698 

42,328 

199,049 


Latin  American 
coiontries  listed 

2/ Estimated, 
2/  Includes  estimated  production  for  Venezuela. 
2/    Includes  the  French  Protectorates  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  Dahomey, 
Cameroons,  and  Togo. 


Source:  International  Yearbook  of  Agricultiiral  Statistics. 
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Latin  Amerlceua  exports. 

Bx«.zillan  exports  of  cacao  have  increased  materially  in  recent 
years;  they  totaled  282  million  pounds  in  1938  as  compared  with  145 
million  potmds  in  1929.   The  principal  markets  have  been  the  United 
States  {which  customarily  takes  about  60  percent  of  Brazilian  exports) , 
Germany-,   and  Argentina  (see  table  2). 

Elxports  from  the  Dominican  Republic  have  ranged  between  4-0  and  62 
million  pounds  in  the  years  1936-38.   These  go  almost  entirely  to  the 
United  States;  small  quantities  are  shipped  to  Germany  (see  table  3). 
Ecuador's  exports  of  cacao  beans  have  varied  from  4-0  to  4.6  million 
pounds  in  the  years  1936-38.   Over  50  percent  of  these  went  to 
Germany;  small  quantities  were  shipped  to  the  United  States,  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  to  other  European  countries  (see  table  4-)  •   Exports 
from  Venezuela  totaled  36  million  pounds  both  in  1936  and  in  1937.   In 
1937,  about  one-third  went  to  the  United  States,  one-fourth  to  Trinidad, 
mainly  for  transshipment,  and  most  of  the  remainder  to  European  coun- 
tries; but  in  1938  Germaqy  more  than  trebled  its  purchases,  taking 
over  one-half  of  the  exports  (see  table  5) • 

European  countries  and  the  United  States  together  customarily 
take  over  90  percent  of  total  world  exports  of  cacao;  the  United 
States  accounts  for  about  37  percent.   Although  the  United  States 
usually  takes  approximately  two-thirds  of  all  Latin  American  exports 
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of  cacao y  it  receives  over  one-half  of  its  supplies  f re  ;  ei.^orting 
countries  in  Africa,  ^       Europe  obtains  much  the  grestes-  part  of  its 
supplies  from  African  sources. 

Prior  to  the  European  war,  Germany  was  becoming  an  increasingly 
important  market  for  cacao  from  Brazil,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador,  and  on 
a  small  scale  for  that  froia  the  Dominican  Republic.   German  porchases 
from  Brazil  in  1938  amounted  to  A9'(>  million  poxinds  as  Compared  with 
purchases  of  5.6  million  pounds  in  1937  and  10.2  million  poimds  in 
1936.   German  purchases  from  Ecuador  incireased  irregularly  from  15.5 
million  povinds  in  1936  to  23.2  million  poionds  in  1938.   The  Nether- 
lands, the  United  Kingdom,  and  France  take  small  quantities,  of  cacao 
from  the  Latin  American  countries;  other  European  countries  are  even 
less  important  purchasers. 


1/  In  1939  total  United  States  imports  amounted  to  664.  million 
pounds;  of  this  amount  Latin  American  countries  supplied  303  million 
pounds  (A6  percent)  and  other  covintries,  361  million  pounds  (5^  per- 
cent).   The  principal  Latin  American  sources  were  Brazil  (the  largest 
supplier  of  United  States  imports^,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ectia'^or, 
and  Venezuela;  others  were  the  Gold  Coast,  Nigeria,  and  French  Africa, 
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Table  2*  -  Cacao  beans t  £zxx>rts  from  BRAZIL  to  principal  markets, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


Total,  all  couatries 


UNITED  STATES 
Germajay  


Argentina 
Italy 


Netherlands  

All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United .States  — ^ 


Total,  all  covin  tries 


Total,  all  countries 


UNITED  STATES 

Germany  

Argentina  

Italy 


Netherlands  

All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 

Unit  value  per 
potmd  of  total 
exports  ^  


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


14Ai?28 


Quantity  in  1,000  pounds 


92,7^0. 
9,7A6 
7,812 
>^,077 
6,436 

23.717 


64.2 


214.976 


172,115 
9,523 
9,090 

3,::38 

5,764 
15,196 


80.1 


268.345 


198,120 

10,254 
11,861 

13,277 
13,011 
21.822 


73.8 


231.732 


188,016 
5,604 
9,053 
4,999 
7,754 
16.306 


81.1 


Value  in  1.000  milrois 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


12,394 


7,940 
838 
678 
352 
549 

2,037 


64.1 


$0,086 


8.106 


6,507 
355 
338 
121 
212 
573 


80.3 


§0.038 


16.866 


12,780 
543 
692 
711 
859 
1.281 


75.8 


§0.063 


15,646 


12,518 
370 
583 
407 
566 
1.202 


8G.0 


$0,063 


1938  y 


\  \JX.  OJLI 


281. 9/U 


186,437 

49,631 

10,950 

6,667 

6,029 

22,942 


66.1 


104.944  ;  113.851  ;  258.015  :  229.209  :  212.996 


12,354 


2/ 


2J 


$o.a;4 


1/  Quantities  for  the  countries  listed  are  frOTi  the  port  of  Bahia 
only;  Brazil  eagxjrts  most  of  its  cacao  beans  throu^  this  port.  In 
1938  approximately  274,600^000  pounds  were  exported  from  this  port. 

2/  Not  available. 

J2/  The  unit  values  appearing  in  this  and  other  tables  should  be 
interpreted  with  caution,  especially  ^len  comparing  the  tmxt  values  of 
the  exports  of  one  country  with  those  of  anotber.   Ezpcarts  fm  the 
different  Latin  American  countries,  tlimigh  of  the  saae  caoBodlly,  fre- 
quently are  of  different  types  or  grades.  Moreover,  different  nethods 
of  valxxation  are  employed  by  the  various  countries  and  sfMe  countries 
have  changed  their  method  of  valuaticaa  during  the  period  1929-38. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Ccumnission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Brazil  (1929,  1932,  1936,  and  1937);  Foodstuffs  Round 
the  World,  March' 10,  1939.   CtHiverted  to  United  States  vei^ts  and  cur- 
rency by  applying  the  following  factors:  1  kilo  =  2.2046  pounds;  1 
bag  (1938  =  60  kilos;  1  Bllreis:  1929,  $0.1181$  19^,  i0.07I2$  1936, 
»0.06537j  1937,  $0.06826;  1938,  $0.0580. 
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Table  3.  -  Cacao  beans:  Exports  from  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936  •  1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries 


UNITED  STATES  - 
Germany  


All  ether  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Total,  all  countries 


UNITED  STATES 
Germany 


All  other  countries  — 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Unit  value  per  pound 
of  total  e:>^orts  2/ 


Quantity  in  1,000  poimds 


47,007 


A5,734 
70 

1.203 


97.3 


38,27^ 


36,700 

735 
8^0 


95.9 


40,049 


39,559 
284. 
206 


98.8 


/^3,226 


36,/^08 
A,  822 
2,036 


62,^29 


56,96A 
4,820 

241. 


84.1  :  91.1 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollar sj/ 


3,870 


3,752 
7 

111 


97.0 


$0,082 


1.027 


974 
20 


94.9 


).027 


1,^85 


1,559 
U 
12 


98.  A 


^O.Oi^O 


2.524 


2,077 
32/k 
123 


82.3 


$0,058 


1.918 


1,735 

156 

27 


90.5 


).031 


17  Original  statistics  reported  in  United  States  dollars  (all  years) . 
2/  See  footnote  3,  table  2. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Dominican  Republic.   Converted  to  United  States  v/eights 
by  applying  the  following  factor:  1  kilo  =  2.204.6  pounds. 


do 


Table  4.  -  Cacao  beans:  Exports  from  ECUADOI^  to  principal  markets, 

in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929  •  1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  coimtries 
Germany  


UNITED  STATES 
Netherlands  — 


Belgium  

Denmark  


United  Kingdom  

France  

Italy  

All  other  coiintries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries 


Germarxy  :— 

UNITED  STATES 
Netherlands  — 

Belgium 

Denmark  


United  Kingdom  — 

France 

Italy  - 


All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Unit- "value  per  pound 
of  total  exports  2/  — 


Quantity  in  1,000  pounds 


L0.U2   ;  3.^,016  ;  42.729  ;  A6.323  ;  39.896 


7,089 

17,467 

4,608 

594 

765 

1,256 

3,489 

698 

A.  176 


43.5 


6,691 
11,457 
2,862 
1,139 
1,296 
2,815 
2,942 
1,152 
3.662 


33.7 


15,508 
11,877 
3,424 
2,713 
1,071 
1,448 
3,184 
717 
2.787 


27.8 


24,577 

12,262 

2,684 

1,263 

698 

479 

1,286 

777 

2.297  I 


23,215 

8,568 

2,382 

1,116 

962 

519 

566 

555 
2.013 


26.5 


21.5 


Value  in  1,000  sucres 


21.256  ;  11.267  ;  31.475  ;  48.256  ;  37.119 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


4i251 


753 

1,856 

488 

65 
80 

135 

372 

73 

429 


43.7 


$0,106 


1,878 


362 
609 
158 

64 

80 

160 

175 

68 

202 


32.4 


$0,055 


2,996 


1,107 
823 
226 

191 
72 
91 

234 
48 

204 


27.5 


$0,070 


A.  391 


2,421 

1,023 

285 

102 

68 

50 

129 

89 

224 


23.3 


$0,095 


2,769 


l.,603 

574 

179 

77 

69 

42 

41 

38 

146 


20.7 


$0,069 


1/ Exports  for  1936-1938  are  those  from  the  port  of  Guayaquil  only. 
About  95  percent  of  the  exports  of  cacao  beans  are  customarily  shipped 
from  this  port. 

2/  See  footnote  3,  table  2. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Corrunission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Ecuador.  Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  ciorrency 
lay  applying  the  following  factors:  1  kilo  -  2.2046  pounds;  1  sucre  = 
1929,  $0.2000;  1932,  $0.1667;  1936,  $0.0952   1937,  $0.0910;  1938, 
$0.0746. 
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Table  5.  -  Cacao  beans:  Exports  from  VENEZUELA  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries  — 


Germany  

UlIITED  STATES 

Trinidad  

Belgium  

France  


Netherlands  

United  Kingdom  

All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  coTintries 

Germany  

UNITED  STATES 

Trinidad  

Belgium  

France  


Netherlands  

United  Kingdom 

All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Unit  value  per  pound 
of  total  exports  l/ 


4.6.560 


Quantity  in  1.000  pounds 


2,64,3 
20,069 
7,560 
1,389 
6,537 
2,719 
1,780 
3.863 


43.1 


35.110  :  36.280 


1,777 

16,4^ 

A,  866 

449 
5,938 

2,324 
2,116 

It  199 


2,131 

13,860 

10,231 

847 

4,329 

2,188 

1,462 

li232 


46.8 


38.2 


35,909 


6,875 
11,574 
8,292 
1,793 
3,218 
1,291 
1,947 
919 


32.2 


45 .418 


23,022 
6,014 
7,216 
2,630 
2,368 
1,953 
903 
1.312 


13.2 


Value  ir.  1.000  bolivars 


24.175  ;  12.142  t  11.449  :  13.942  ':  9.977 


4 1666 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


2S4 
2,087 
614 
131 
628 
317 
221 
384 


44.7 


$0,100 


1,832 


90 
861 
278 

21 
285 
119 
125 


47.0 


$0,052 


2.921   ' 

.      3.937   : 

153   • 

674": 

1,230  ' 

1,432  ; 

666  : 

783  : 

78  ! 

192  : 

367  : 

398  : 

187  : 

U5  : 

132  : 

226  : 

108  ' 

87  : 

/,2.1        ! 

:     36.4     : 

$0,081 

:   $0,110  : 

3.128 


1,497 
488 
410 
228 
196 
132 
71 
106 


15.6 


$0,069 


1/ See  footnote  3,  table  2. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Venezuela.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  cxjrrency 
by  applying  the  following  factors:  1  kU.o  -  2.2046  pounds;  1  bolivar  = 
1929,  $0.1930;  1932,  $0.1509;  1936,  $0^551;  1937,  $0.2824;  1938, 
$0.3135. 
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Trade  barriers,  competitive  conditions.,  aiyi  prices. 

The  United  States  2/  and  the  Netherlands  admit  cacao  beans  free 
of  du"ty.   Entries  into  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  France  are 
subject  to  specific  rates  of  duty,  the  ad  valorem  equivalents  of  which 
have  ranged  in  recent  years  from  50  to  100  percent.   Imports  into  tto 
United  Kingdom  from  Empire  countries  are  accorded  a  preferential  rate; 
cacao  from  French  colonies  enters  France  free  of  duty.   Since  the 
European  war  began,  the  rigid  control  exercised  over  imports  ty  bellig- 
erents may  have  been  more  restrictive  than  the  tariffs  which  were  de- 
signed primarily  to  augment  governmental  revenues. 

The  United  States  is  the  principal  market  for  cacao  beans  from 
Latin  American  countries.   In  1936  and  1937  about  69  percent  of  the 
exports  from  these  coxantries  were  shipped  to  this  market.   In  these 
years,  however,  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  United  States  imports 
originated  in  the  Latin  American  countries;  thus  the  United  States  de- 
mand has  exceeded  the  total  expoarbs  from  these  countries.   A  substan- 
tial increase  in  Latin  American  shipnents  to  the  United  States  would 
present  no  serious  problem  to  United  States  manufacturers  in  the  ad- 
justment of  their  blends. 

FoUonvlng  the  trend  of  most  commodity  prices,  those  for  cacao 
beans  declined  sharply  during  the  period  1929-33}  thereafter  they  in- 
creased until  1937,  but  declined  in  1933-39.   With  the  declaration  of 


1/  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  par.  1653- 
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Tiar  in  Europe  and  the  assumption  of  control  over  the  supply  in  British 
colonies  by  the  United  Kingdom,  prices  rose,  and  since  September  1939, 
have  remained  higher  than  in  previous  months  of  that  year. 

Prices  of  cacao  beans  in  New  York,  London,  and  Brazil  have  fol- 
lowed similar  trends.   Moreover,  after  allowances  are  made  for  tem- 
porary variations  in  demand  and  supply  and  for  freight  charges,  the 
prices  in  these  three  centers  have  closely  approximated  each  other 
(see  table  6). 
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Table  6.-  Cacao  beans:   Average  wholesale  prices  at  New  York  and 
London,  and  invoice  prices  of  United  States  imports  from 
Brazil,  1929-39,  and  monthly  August  1939  to  March  19-^0 


(Cents  per  pound) 


New  York  1/ 
Superior 
Bahia 


London  2/ 
f  .o.b*. 
Accra 


Brazil  j/ 

invoice 

prices 


Year 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

193^ 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

August  — 
September 
October  - 
November  • 
December 

19A0  - 

January  - 
February 
March  


10.5 

kl 
5.2 

A. 2 
5.1 

5.0 
6.9 
8.5 
5.3 
k,Z 
^.1 
6.0 

5.3 
5.2 

6.0 


5.6 
5.5 


10.4 
8.3 
5.0 

4.2 

5.1 

5.1 
6.9 
8.6 
5.6 


8.8 

U 
4.7 
3.8 
3.6 
4.5 

4.2 
4.9 
7.5 
4.4 
3.9 
3.6 
3.6 
4.2 
4.0 
4.6 


4.4 
4.4 
4.8 


1/  Source:  New  York  Joximal  of  Commerce. 

2/  Source:   International  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  Rome,  Italy, 

"^     Average  invoice  prices  of  importations  of  cacao  beans  into 
the  United  States  from  Brazil. 

lJ     Not  readily  available. 

5/  Not  available  -  quotations  discontinued  after  August  1939. 
In  September  1939,  the  British  Government  took  control  of  the 
supply  of  cacao  beans  in  the  British  colonies  of  the  Gold  Co&st 
and  Nigeria. 
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Effects  of  the  European  war. 

Tbe  Western  Hemisphere  produces  about  one-third  and  consumes  about 
two-fifths  of  the  world »s  production  of  cacao  beana.   The  European  im- 
ports from  this  Hemisphere  consist  of  special  varieties  and  grades  ob- 
tainable only  in  certain  Latin  American  coxintries,  or  of  ordinary  var- 
ieties which  may  be  more  readily  available  in  these  coimtries  in  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year.   European  imports  from  Latin  America  could 
be  replaced  by  shipments  from  other  areas,  principally  Africa.   Early 
in  November  1939,  the  United  Kingdom  announced,  as  a  wartime  measure, 
that  the  entire  1939-^  British  West  African  (Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria) 
cacao  crop  would  be  bought  by  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  fixed  price. 

Latin  America  produces  more  of  the  highly  flavored,  "fine"  varie- 
ties of  cacao  beans  than  any  other  region;  such  beans  are  in  demand  in 
all  importing  countries.   This  aocounts  in  ^part  for  the  wide  distritw^ 
tion  of  the  exports  from  Ecuador  emd  Veneziiela.   European  importers 
obtain  a  portion  of  their  supply  of  the  "fine"  -types  of  cacao  frcai 
Latin  America,  but  only  10  percent  of  European  imports  originate  in 
that  area.   Chistomarily,  about  25  percent  of  Latin  American  exports  of 
cacao  moves  to  European  markets. 

As  a  result  of  tHe  war,  Euroi)ean  consumption  of  cacao  from  Latin 
America  has  T^een  reduced.   Inasmuch,  however,  as  United  States  require- 
ments usually  exceed  the  total  Latin  American  supply,  the  United  States 
could  increase  its  purchases  from  Latin  America,  and  thus  absorb  that 
portion  which  in  the  past  has  been  shipped  to  Germany  and  to  other 
European  countries.   The  extent  to  which  this  will  actually  occur  will 
depend  in  part  on  whether  United  States  imports  from  Africa  are  re- 
stricted by  the  war. 
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CHICLE 
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Chicle 
Crude  chicle  is  the"  partly  dried  juice  of  a  tree  (technical- 
ly knovm  as  Achras  Zapota  Lineo)  native  to  Central  America  and 
adjacent  regions.   After  refining,  chicle  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  chewing  gum  base,  v/hich  also  usually  contains  other  materials 
such  as  jelutong,  various  guttas,  and  some  rubber, 
Latin  American  production. 

Virtually  the  entire  world  supply  of  chicle  is  produced  in 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  British  Honduras.   Small  quantities  are  pro- 
duced in  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  and  the  Guianas.   The  prin- 
cipal sources  of  supply  are  the  Mexican  States  of  Campeche  and 
Yucatan.   In  1938,  exports  from  Mexico  amounted  to  7.3  million 
pounds,  or  74.  percent  of  total  world  exports  of  chicle.   In  addi- 
tion, Mexico  probably  consumed  about  1  million  pounds  in  the 
manufacture  of  chewing  gum.   In  1938  Guatemala  exported  17  per- 
cent, and  British  Honduras  9  percent,  of  the  world  total.   In 
addition  to  the  exportation  of  its  domestically  produced  cliicle, 
British  Honduras,  because  of  its  position  as  an  entrepot,  reexports 
large  quantities  produced  in  Mexico  and  Guatemsila.   The  production 
of  chicle  and  the  trade  in  that  commodity  are  largely  operated  by 
United  States  interests,  which  have  important  holdings  of  chicle- 
producing  lands  in  Mexico  and  British  Honduras.   The  gathering  of 
chicle  in  Guatemala  is  partly  financed  by  United  States  companies. 
Exports  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  crude  chicle;  except  in 
Mexico,  there  is  little  or  no  refining  of  chicle  in  the  oroducing 
countries. 
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Latin  American  exports. 

In  tJie  absence  of  production  statistics,  world  production  of 
chicle  may  be  gaged  by  exports. '  Such  statistics,  however,  do  not 
include  the  chicle  consumed  in  Btexico  ?/hich  approximated  1  million 
pounds  in  193?.   Exports  of  chicle  from  the  principal  proc-ucing 
countries  of  Latin  America  are  shovm  in  table  1,   Mexico  exports 
about  90  percent  of  its  output,  and  Guatemala  and  British  Honduras  ex- 
port their  entire  production. 

The  United  States  is  tbe  principal  market  for  ciiicle,  customarily 
taking  nearly  90  percent  of  all  exports;  most  of  the  remainder  goes 
to  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  .is  shipped  from  British  Honduras, 
United  States  chevring  gvm   interests  have  subsidiaries  in  both  Canada 
and  the  United  Kingdom,   The  output  of  chevfing  gum  in  the^  United 
States  in  1937  \"as  valued  at  almost  55  million  dollars.  E^cports  of 
chicle  from  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  British  Honduras  to  principal  mar- 
kets, in  specified  years,  1929  to  1933,  are  shovn  in  tables  2  to  ^i, 
and  reexports  of  chicle  to  principal  markets  from  British  Honduras  are 
shown  in  table  5. 

Table  1,  -  Chicle:  Exports  from  principal  producing  countries 
of  Latin  America,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  193^ 

(Quantity  in  thousands  of  pounds) 


Country 


Mexico  

Guatemala  

British'  Honduras: 
Domestic  exports  - 

Reexports  2/   

Total  1/ 


1929 


1932 


11,223  :^3,031 
1,016  :    651 


593 


12,837 


2B9 
J^-0 


-4,012 


1936 


6,690 

607 

767 

767 


8,064 


1937 


a,7s6 
1,311 

660 


10,757 


1938 


7,31a 
1,713 

BGO 

._^oi 


9,911 


1/  Data  for  1933. 

2/    Reexports  of  chicle  imported  principally  from  Mexico. 

2/     Excluding  reexports  from  British  Honduras, 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  British  Honduras. 
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Table  2.  -  Chicle:  Exports  from  MEXICO  to  principal  markets, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929  *.  1933  '..  1936  *.  1937  !  1938 


Total,  all  countries 


Quantity  in  1,000  pounds 


11.223  :  3.081  :  6,690  ;  8,786  ;  7.318 


UNITED  STATES  

All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


10,067 
1.136 


2,9/.7 
IX 


5,983 
707 


7,129 
1,657 


6,278 

1.0^0 


89.7  :  95.7  :  89.^  :  81.1  :  85.8 
Value  in  1,000  pesos 


Total,  all  countries  


Total,  all  countries 


10.098  ;  1.8/^2  ;  ^.713  ;  7.901  ;  9.773 
Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


^.865 


UNITED  STATES  

All  other  countries  — 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  

Unit  value  per  pound 
of  total  exports  l/- 


^^,-420 


90.8 


$0..i34 


.118. 


501 
17 


96.7 


1.168 


1»^08 


1,207 
101 


92.3 


1.196 


2.193 


1,810 
383 


82.5 


$0,250 


2.162 


1,9U 
218 


89.9 


$0,295 


1/ The  unit  values  appearing  in  this  and  other  tables  should  be 
interpreted  with  caution,  especially  when  comparing  the  unit  values 
of  the  exports  of  one  country  with  those  of  another.   Exports  from 
the  different  Latin  American  countries,  though  of  the  same  coiranodity, 
frequently  are  of  different  types  or  grades.   Moreover,  different 
methods  of  valuation  are  employed  by  the  various  countries  and  some 
countries  have  changed  their  method  of  valuation  during  the  period 
1929-38. 


Source:  Compiled  "by  the  U,  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official 
trade  statistics  of  Mexico.  Converted  to  United  States  weights 
and  currencv  bv  applying  the  follov/ing  factors:  1  kilo  =  2.20/^6 
pounds;  1  peso  =  1929,  ^O.ASl^;  1933,  .^0.2810;  1936,  -50.2776; 
1937,  .^0.2775;  1938,  5^0.2212. 
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Table  3.  -  Chicle;  Exports  from  GUATEMJiLA  to  principal  markets, 

in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929   .  1932 


1936  ".  1937  ;  1938 


Total,  all  countries  

UNITED  STATES  

All  other  coiintries 

Percentage  to  the 
United-States  


Total,  all  countries  

UNITED  STATES  

All  other  countries  

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  

Unit  value  per  pound 
of  total  exports  2/- 


1.016 


Quantity  in  1.000  pounds 


30^ 
712 


651 


^06 


607 


607 


1.^11 


1,311 


1.713 


1,713 


29.9  :   62.^  :  100.0  :  100.0  :  100.0 
Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars  l/ 


321 


96 
225 


29.9 


$0,315 


ML 


8B 

SL 


62.^ 


).217 


138 


138 


100.0 


.227 


306 


306 


100.0 


>.23^ 


JM. 


5U 


100.0 


$0,300 


T/ The  Guatemalan  quetzal  is  equal  to  the  United  States  dollar 
(all  years) , 

2/  The  unit  values  appearing  in  this  and  other  tables  should  be 
interpreted  with  caution,  especially  when  comparing  the  unit  values 
of  the  exports  of  one  country  with  those  of  another.   Exports  from 
the  different  Latin  American  countries,  though  of  the  ssune  commodity, 
frequently  fire  of  different  types  or  grades.   Moreover,  different 
methods  of  valuation  are  employed  by  the  various  covntries  and  some 
countries  have  changed  their  method  of  valuation  during  the  period 
1929-38. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official 
trade  statistics  of  Guatemala,   Converted  to  United  States  '"eights 
by  applying  the  following  factor:  1  Spanish  quintal  ,  101.-43 
pounds. 
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Table  /*.  -  Chicle:  Exports  from  BRITISH  HONDURAS  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929  :  1932  ;  1936  \     1937  ;  1938 


Total,  all  covmtries 


UNITED  STATES  — 
Canada  


United  Kingdom  

All  other  countries  

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Total,  all  countries  — 


UNITED  STATES  - 
Canada  


United  Kingdom  

All  other  countries  

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  

Unit  value  per  poimd  of 
total  exports  3/  


J28. 


5A6 
37 
15 


91.2 


275 


253 

16 

6 


91.9' 


$0.^60 


Quantity  in  1.000  pounds 


:         280 

:         767 

:         660  : 

:'         189 

i         535  ! 

!         ii55  : 

:           15  . 

!             125    ! 

it3  : 

:           75  : 

101    ! 

162  : 

:             1  ! 

6    ! 

—        ; 

:'       67.7  ': 

69.8  ! 

69.0  : 

880 


ii73 
256 
151 


53.8 
Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars  l/ 


-28. 


68 
6 


69.2 


$0,351 


J^ 


133 

30 

26 

2 


69.6 


).2A9 


189 


131 
12 
A6 


69.3 


$0,287 


290 


157 

83 
50 


5ii.2 


).329 


T/    The  U.  S.  dollar  is  the  standard  of  currency. 
2/  Not  over  ^500. 
3/  See  footnote  1,  table  2, 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  British  Honduiras. 
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Table  5.  -  Chicle:  Ree:fports  from  BRITISH  HONDURAS  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


Total,  all  countries 


UNITED  STATES - 

All  other  countries  — 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Total,  all  cSbian tries 


UNITED  STATES  

All  other  co\in  tries 


Percentage  to  the 
United  States  

Unit  value  per  pound  of 
total  exports  3/  


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


Quantity  in  1.000  pounds 


3.116  :    750 


2,55A 
562 


82.0 


677 
73 


90.2 


767 


767 


100.0 


it03? 


1,035 


100.0 


1938 


JQl 


903 


100.0 


Valvie  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars  1/ 


2/  ;    330 


?/  ; 

298 
32 

2/  ; 

.       90.A 

2/ 

:   $0.U0 

200 


200 


100.0 


$0,260 


312 


312 


100.0 


).301 


jia 


319 

100.0 
$0,353 


1/  The  U.  S.  dollar  is  the  standard  of  cxirrency. 

2/  Not  available. 

2/    See  footnote  1,  table  2. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  British  Honduras. 


Trade  barriers,  coapetitlve  conditions,  and  prices. 

Crude  chicle  enters  the  United  States  free  of  duty.    Imports 
of  refined  or  advanced  chicle  are  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per 
pound,   but  ordinarily  none  is  imported.   Chicle  is  free  of  duty  in 

both  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  if  produced  in  and  entered  from 

3/ 
Emnire  countries,  otherwise  it  is  dutiable  at  10  percent  ad  valorem.^ 

This  provision  explains  tte  importance  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada 

in  the  export  trade  of  British  Honduras. 

The  producing  countries  obtain  considerable  revenue  froir;  taxes 
on  chicle.   Mexico,  for  example,  has  an  internal  tax  on  that 
product,  as  well  as  export  taxes. 

Some  crude  chicle  is  reexported  from  the  United  States  to  Canada 
and  the  United  Kingdom;  occasional  small  shipments  go  to  other 
European  countries.   In  1936,  total  reexports  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  50  thousand  pounds,  of  which  4-0  thousand  .poiinds  went  to 
Canada  and  10  thousand  pounds  to  the  United  Kingdoia.   In  addition, 
quantities  of  crude  chicle  may  pass  through  the  United  States  in 
transit  to  Canada  and  perhaps  to  the  United  Kingdom,  but  these  are 
not  reported  in  Import  or  reexport  statistics.   The  United  States 
also  exports  small  quantities  of  chewing  gum  base,  which  includes 


1/  Par.  1686,  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

2/  Par.  25,  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

2/    The  Canadian  general  rate  is  15  percent  ad  valorem,  but  imports 
from  all  nations  accorded  most-favored-nation  treatment  are  assessed 
the  intermediate  rate  of  10  percent  ad  valorem. 
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chicle,  principally  to  countries  in  ?4iich  there  are  chewing  gum 
factories  operated  by  United  States  interests.   There  are  no  data 
showing  reexports  of  refined  chicle  from  the  United  States;  such 
exports,  if  any,  are  believed  to  be  small. 

Although  chicle  is  the  primary  material  used  in  chewing  gum 
products,  the  proportion  of  chicle  ijti  chewing  gum  base  may  range 
from  25  percent,  or  even  less,  to  100  percent.   Jelutong  and  the 
various  guttas  are  frequently  used  in  the  production  of  such  bases 
and,  therefore,  are  both  complementary  to,  and  competitive  with, 
chicle . 

The  average  wholesale  price  quotation  for  chicle^'  (prime,  33 
percent  moisture)  remained  constant  at  58  cents  per  pound  during  the 
period  1929-31.   In  1932  it  declined  sharply  to  28  cents,  and  in 
1934-  to  20  cents;  by  1938  it  had  risen  to  44.5  cents.    In  1939  the 
average  quoted  price  was  37  cents  per  pound.   The  declaration  of 
war  in  Europe  apparently  operated  to  depress  the  price  of  chicle; 
it  was  quoted  at  38  cents  per  pound  on  September  1,  1939,  and  at 
34-  cents  per  pound  each  month  thereafter  (see  table  6). 


~^    As  reported  by  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter. 
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Table  6.  -  Chicle  (pri.Tie,  33  percent  moisture):  Average 
wholesale  price  quotations  per  pound  at  Nev  York 


Year 


Cents  per 
pound 


Month  X/ 


Cents  per 
pound 


1929  - 

1930  - 

1931  - 

1932  - 

1933  - 
193-^  - 


1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 


58 
58 
58 
28 
21 
20 

2/ 
37.0 


1939: 

September 
October  — 
November  - 
December  - 

19-40: 

January  — 
February  - 

March  

April  


Low      High 


38 
3A 
3^ 
3ii 

3A 

3A 

3U 
3A 


39 
35 
35 
35 
35 

35 
35 
35 
35 


1/  First  quotation  of  month. 
2/  Not  available. 

Source:  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter. 


Effects  of  the  European  war. 

The  United  States  is  by  ^^^   the  principal  market  for  chicle. 
Among  European  countries,  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  only  important 
market  for  crude  chicle,  and  virtually  all  of  its  imports  come  from 
British  Hondiiras,  as  do  imports  into  Canada.   The  quantities  of 
crude  chicle  thus  imported  form  but  a  small  pai*t  of  total  Latin 
American  exports.   A  factor  of  minor  importance  is  the  amoiont  of 
chewing  gum  base  containing  chicle  exported  by  United  States  chewing 
gum  interests  to  their  subsidiaries  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada, 
No  data  concerning  the  chicle  content  of  the  exports  of  chewing 
gum  base  are  available,  but  the  quantities  are  known  to  be  small. 
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The  extent  to  which  United  Kingdom  and  Canadian  imports  of  crude 
chicle  from  Latin  America  and  chewing  gum  base  containing  chicle 
from  the  United  States  will  be  sustained  depends  on  whether  these 
countries  will  grant  import  or  exchange  permits  for  such  products, 
and  whether  the  products  will  be  considered  siifficiently  important 
to  secure  an  adeqxiate  allocation  of  shipping  space. 
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Coffee 

Tha  beverage  coffee  is  made  from  the  coffee  bean,  the  fniit  of  a 
small  tree.   Coffee  is  produced  in  aost  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  world  production  is  supplied 
bgr  Latin  American  countries  located  In  central  and  northern  South 
America  and  in  Central  America,   In  recent  years  Brazil  al(»ie  has  ffiq>- 
plied  over  50  percent  of  world  exports  and  Colombia  an  additional  10 
to  15  percent.   Consumption,  on  the  other  hand,  is  concentrated  in 
Horth  America  and  Europe.   In  recent  years  the  United  States  has  taken 
nearly  on&<4ialf  of  world  inqports,  and  France  and  Germany,  together, 
nearly  one-fourth. 

There  are  as  many  varieties  of  coffee  as  thez*e  are  districts  in 
which  it  is  grown.   The  treuie  roughly  groups  them  all  into  "Brazils" 
and  "Milds,"  the  latter  cosiprising  all  coffees  grown  outside  of  Brazil, 
or  into  "Strongs"  and  "Milds,"  the  "Rios"  and  some  of  the  "Santos"  con- 
stituting the  strong  varieties.   There  are  loany  substitutes  for  and 
adulterants  of  coffee,  such  as  chicory,  acorns,  dried  figs,  and  various 
grains,  seeds,  and  roots.   The  \2se  of  substitutes  or  adulterants  is 
almost  universal  among  the  poorer  people  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 
Position  of  Latin  America  in  world  production. 

In  the  1937-33  season,  Latin  America  produced  about  4.. 4-  billion 
pounds  of  an  estimated  world  production  of  about  5«5  billion  pounds  of 
coffee,  and  supplied  3.5  billion  poimds,  or  35  percent,  of  a  total  of 
about  4  billion  pounds  entering  international,  trade.   Another  impor- 
tant producer  and  eacporter  of  coffee  is  the  Netherlands  Indies,  exports 
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from  iriiich  in  1938  amounted  to  155  million  pounds,  or  4-  percent  of 

total  world  exports.   Other  producing  countries  are  numerous,  but  no 

1/ 
one  of  them  shipped  in  1938  as  much  as  100  million  pounds  of  coffee. 

Statistics'  recording  the  production  of  coffee  ai»e  not  available  for  all 

producing  countries*   A  suranary  of  the  eaqjorts  of  coffee  from  the  13 

most  important  producing  and  exporting  countries  of  Latin  America,  and 

the  Netherlands  Indies,  in  specified  7ears,  1929  to  1938,  is  shown  in 

table  1. 


3/  Principal  producing  countries,  other  than  Latin  American  coun- 
tries  and  the  Netherlands  Indies,  are  listed  below,  together  with  the 
quantit7  of  coffee  escported  in  1938. 

Millions  of  pounds 
Ibdagascar  90.8 

Kenya  and  Uganda  69.7 

Belgian  Congo  i^O.O 

French  West  Africa  31 .9 

Tanganyika  30.3 
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Table  1.  -  Coffee:  Exports  from  principal  producing  countries  of 
Latin  America,  and  other  important  producing  countries, 
in  specified  years,   1929  to  1933 

(Quantity  in  1.000.000  poxaids) 


Country 


1929  :  1932 


1936 


1937  :  1933 


Brazil  

Colombia  — — 
El  Salvador 
Guatemala  — 
Venezuela  — 

Mexico  

Haiti  


Costa  Rica 
Nicaragua  - 
Ecxiador  ~- 


Dominican  Republic 

Cuba  

Peru  — — — — 


Total  exports  of  above  Latin 
American  countries  


1,839 

375 

103 

97 

U2 

66 

63 

A3 

29 

16 

12 

i/ 
2 


:  1,579 

:  421 

:  87 

:  101 

:  109 

:  91 
51 

a 

18 
18 
U 
13 


1,876 

521 

109 

112 

136 

91 

80 

47 

20 

30 

•32 

5 

Z. 


1,604  : 
553  : 
149  : 
104  X 

92 

77 

55 

58 

35 

31 

24 

15 
i 


2,273 
565 
119 

108 

79 
77 
55 
55 
31 
30 
19 
15 
1 


2.837  ;  2,548 


JLaP6i. 


;2.803  ?  3.433. 


Netherlands  Indies  - 
All  other  countries 


184  : 
246  : 


255 
320 


213 
446 


Total  Tforld  exports 


3,267  ;  3.123  i  3.728  t 


222  :  155 

386  :  501 
s 

3^411  t  4tQy/ 


Latin  America 
Brazil  ■ 


Percentage  of  world  eocports 


86.9 
57,3  t 


81.6  i 
50.6  : 
L 


82.3  : 
50.3  : 


82.2  :  33.9 
47.0  :  55.6 


J7  Less  than  500,000  pounds « 

Sources:  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  sta- 
tistics of  the  respective  countries,  and  from  other  sources  (see  tables 
2  to  14,  Inclusive);  World  trade  in  coffee  compiled  from  International 
Yearbook  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 


Brazil  leads  the  world  in  coffee  production  and  exports.   Coffee 
is  grown  in  most  of  the  Brazilian  States,  but  two-thirds  of  the  indus- 
try is  located  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.   In  the  three  seasons  ending 
1937-38,  Brazil  produced  an  average  of  3.1  billion  pounds  annually, 
only  two-thirds  of  which  was  exported;  the  remainder,  apart  from  the 
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small  local  consiSBption^  was  elthar  stored  or  destroyed  in  accordance 
with  the  program  of  the  National  Coffee  CoimclL.   Brazil's  proportion 
of  world  coffee  exports  declined  from  70  percent  in  the  5  jears  1910-14. 
to  about  60  percent  in  the  5  years  1920-24.   In  1929  it  was  58  per- 
cent, and  in  1937,  4-7  percent;  the  proportion,  however,  rose  to  56 
percent  in  1933*3/ 

Colombia  ranks  next  to  Brazil  as  an  eixporter  of  coffee,  and  is 
the  leading  poroducer  of  mild  coffee;  the  Netherlands  Indies  ranks 
third.  El  Salvador  fourth,  and  Guatemala  fifth*   Practically  every 
Central  American  Republic,  as  well  as  Mexico,  and  every  island  in  the 
West  Indies,  is  a  producer  and  exporter  of  coffee.   Some  countries, 
like  Cuba  and  lAexico,  rank  higher  in  production  than  in  exports  because 
of  the  large  proportion  of  their  production  consumed  within  their  own 
borders. 
Latin  American  exports. 

The  TJnited  States  is  the  greatest  consumer  of  coffee  in  the  world. 

2/ 
Coffee,  except  that  imported  into  Puerto  Rico,-'  enters  the  United 

1/  The  decline  in  the  proportion  of  international  trade  in  coffee 
supplied  by  Brazil  in  1920-24-  as  compared  with  1910-14  may  be  attributed 
principally  to  the  high  coffee  prices  prevailing  during  the  World  War 
(191^-13)  rtiich  stimulated  production  in  other  Latin  American  countries. 
The  sharp  increase  in  Brazil's  share  of  world  coffee  exports  in  1933  as 
compared  with  1937  was  caused  by  a  modification  of  the  coffee  valoriza- 
tion program  and  a  reduction  in  the  export  tax,  both  of  which  operated 
to  reduce  the  price  of  Brazilian  coffee  and  thus  stimulate  exports. 

2/    Tariff  Act  of  1930,  par.  1654.   The  duty  on  raw  coffee  entering 
Puerto  Rico  is  15  cents  per  pound  and  is  designed  to  preserve  the  local 
market  for  coffee  grown  in  Puerto  Rico.   For  the  fiscal  year  1933-39, 
shipment  of  coffee  from  Puerto  Rico  amounted  to  3,667,104  pounds  valued 
at  $527,101.   Of  that  total,  2,734,339  pounds  or  74.6  percent  was 
shipped  to  the  United  States  for  re-export  to  a  foreign  market  and 
499,954  poimds  or  13.6  percent  was  shipped  for  direct  consumption  in 
the  Iftiited  States;  405,734  pounds  or  11.1  percent  was  exported  to  Cuba. 
Other  important  markets  for  Puerto  Rican  coffee  have  been  France,  Nor^ 
way,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Australia. 
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States  free  of  duty.    Imports  into  the  United  States  in  the  y-jear 
period  193^33  amounted  to  practically  half  of  the  coffee  etxported 
from  all  producing  countries;  96  percent  of  the  In^wrts  came  from 
Latin  American  coxmtries,  and  about  57  percent  from  Brazil  alone. 
Other  sources,  with  the  percentage  of  Ifaited  States  imports  received 
trom  each,  were  Colombia  (23),  El  Salvador  {^),   GKiatemala  (3),  Mexico 
(3),  Venezuela  (2),  the  Netherlands  Indies  (2),  and  other  countries  (6). 

Ihe  United  States  has  been  the  leading  market  for  the  coffee  ex- 
ported from  a  number  of  Latin  Merican  countries*   France  has  been  the 
principal  market  for  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Ecuador,  and 
Germany  for  El  Salvador,  Venezuela,  and  Guatemala,   In  1937,  exports 
from  the  13  leading  Latin  American  producing  countries,  amounting  to 
2.8  billion  pounds,  were  distributed  as  follows:  The  Iftiited  States, 

56  percent;  Gennany,  13  percent;  France,  8  percent;  the  Netherlands, 

2/ 
2  percent;  and  the  United  Kingdcaa,  less  than  1  percent.-'   The  conr- 

Bumpti(»i  of  coffee  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  small.   Its  people  prefer 

2/    The  duty-free  entry  of  coffee  into  the  United  States  was  guaran- 
teed  in  trade  agreements  with  the  following  Latin  American  countries: 

Country  Effective  date  of  agreement 

Haiti  June  3,  1935 

Brazil  January  1,  1936 

Honduras  March  2,  1936 

Colombia  May  20,  1936 

Guatemala  June  15,  1936 

Nicaragua  October  1,  1936. 

EL  Salvador  May  31,  1937 

Costa  Rica  August  2,  1937 

Ecuador  October  23,  1938 

Venezuela  December  16,  1939 

^    Some  European  countries  have  high  internal  revenue  taxes  on  cof- 
fee; by  increasing  the  cost  of  coffee  to  consumers,  such  taxes  operate 
to  reslarict  consunqrtion. 
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tea,  and  it  secures  aost  of  its  Imports  of  coffee  fron  Its  colonial 
possessions  irtilch  are  accorded  substantial  preferences  in  the  United 
Kingdom  market.    Ihe  Scandinavian  countries  as  a  grot^  have  been 
Ijqportant  consuBiers  of  Latin  American  coffee «   The  per  capita  consuiq^ 
tion  la  these  countries  has  been  large ,  and  their  aggregate  pinrchases 
in  recent  years  hare  ranged  from  3  to  5  percent  of  total  Latin  American 
eaqKtrts;  in  1938  eocports  of  coffee  from  Latin  America  to  the  four 
Scandinavian  countries  amounted  to  approximateljr  130  millicm  ixnxnds. 

Although  Brazil  is  the  principal  source  of  coffee  for  most  of  the 
leading  coffee-consuming  countries ,  Germany  is  a  larger  pser  of  the 
mild  coffees,  and  considerably  more  than  half  of  its  coffee  comes  from 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  the  Central  American  republics*   France,  on 
the  conbraiy,  is  a  veiy  large  user  of  Brazilian  coffee,  despite  the 
high  duly  on  imports  from  foreign  countries  and  the  dul7--free  entry 
accorded  iaiports  from  its  assimilated  colonies.   France  obtains  about 
70  percent  of  its  coffee  of  American  origin  ftom  Brazil.   The  Nether- 
lands, which  obtains  large  siqyplies  from  its  East  Indian  possessions, 
also  uses  a  greater  poroportion  of  Brazilian  than  it  does  of  other  Latin 
American  coffees.   E^qwrts  of  coffee  from  the  principal  Latin  American 
producing  countries  to  principal  markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to 
193s,  are  shown  in  tables  3  to  15  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

About  one-half  of  the  coffee  exported  from  Brazil  goes  to  the 
Ibited  States.   Germany,  Trance ,   and  the  Netherlands  rank  next  in 


3/  The  United  Kingdom  tariff  on  raw  coffee  is  H  shillings  p^ 
hundredweight  (112  pounds)  and  the  preferential  entire  rate  is  4.  shill- 
ings 8  pence  per  huodredwei^t,  or  1/3  of  the  full  duty* 
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liQwrtance*   Other  European  markets  are  Sweden,  ^talj-,  Belgium  and 
Lujcembiirg,  Finland,  and  Dennark.   In  1933,  1*2  blUlon  pounds  oat  of 
total  Brazilian  eoqwrts  of  2*3  bUllon  pounds  went  to  the  United  States j 
241  million  pounds  to  German7,  and  210  aim 00. pounds  to  France*   In 
that  year,  the  principal  European  narkets  took  d09  million  pounds,  or 
slightly  over  oae-third  of  total  Brazilian  eaqports  of  coffee.   The 
quantities  of  Brazilian  coffee  taken  hy  the  various  markets  have  varied 
considerably.   Only  in  the  ease  of  Germany  did  porehases  in  the  period 
1936-33  increase  regularly;  these  amounted  to  149  million  pounds  in 
1936  and  to  241  win  Ion  pounds  in  1933  (see  table  3). 

The  principal  market  for  Colombian  coffee  is  the  United  States; 
in  1933,  the  Ibiited  States  took  AA7  million  pounds  of  total  exports  of 
561  million  pounds.   Other  iniportant  markets  were  Germany,  lAiich  pur- 
chased 33  mm  Ion  pounds,  and  Canada,  irtiich  absorbed  16  million  pounds 
(see  table  J!^)^ 

In  1933  Germany  was  the  leadjns  market  for  Venezuelan  coffee, 
taking  44.  million  pounds  of  total  exports  of  79  million  pounds;  the 
United  States  (19  mill  ion  pounds),  and  France  (5  million  pounds)  were 
the  other  important  Venezuelan  markets.   In  1936  the  United  States 
took  A5  million  pounds  of  Venezuelan  coffee,  Germany  37  million  pounds, 
and  France  30  iti-tiHr>n  pounds.   Total  exports  of  coffee  from  Venezuela 
declined  from  136  million  pounds  in  1936  to  79  million  pounds  in  1933 
(see  table  15)* 
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Of  the  Central  American  and  West  Indian  ptroducers  of  coffee^  El 
Salvador  leads  in  e^x>rt8«   In  1933,  shipments  totaled  119  million 
pounds,  of  which  75  million  potmds  went  to  the  Ibiited  States,  13*5 
million  pounds  to  Norway,  and  12*3  mm  ion  pounds  to  Germany.   Guate~ 
mala,  the  second  largest  Central  American  exporter,  exported  107  mm  ion 
poimds  in  1933,  of  which  63  million  pounds  was  purchased  hy  the  United 
States,  21  mill  ion  pounds  "by  Germaiqr>  and  7*6  million  x>ounds  by  Sweden 
(see  tables  9  and  10)* 

Other  Latin  American  producers  of  coffee,  with  exports  for  1933, 
are  Costa  Eica,  55  million  x>ounds;  Nicaragua,  31  million  pounds;  the 
Dominican  Republic,  19  million  pounds,  and  Cuba,  15  million  pounds  (see 
tables  5,  13,  7,  and  6). 
Conpetltlve  conditions  and  prices. 

Coffee  trees  require  5  to  7  years  before  they  produce  a  satisfac- 
tory crop,  a  fact  "rtiich  has  great  significance  in  any  attempt  to  adjust 
production  to  demand*   Because  of  inflexible  consumer  habits  and  the 
low  cost  of  the  beverage  (except  in  certain  countries  which  impose  high 
duties  or  taxes  on  coffee  as  a  source  of  revenue),  consumption  is 
fairly  inelastic  despite  marked  variations  in  the  price  of  the  coffee 
bean.   Production,  however,  fluctuates  appreciably,  especially-  in  in- 
dividual regions.   Usiially  a  very  large  crop  so  depletes  the  vitality 
of  the  trees  that  the  next  crop  is  small,  and  crops  for  1  or  2  years 
thereafter  are  modex^te  or  average.   These  fluctuations  in  production 
create  a  condition  in  which  marketing  controls  may  be  especially  ad- 
vantageous to  coffee  producers;  and  for  many  years  Brazil  has  attempted 
to  Influence  the  price  of  coffee  through  such  controls* 
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Brazilian  control,  eacdrclsed  by  the  Federal  Govemnen^  or  "by  the 
GovarzuDent  of  the  State  of  Sao  F&uloy  first  took  the  form  of  withhold- 
ing frcMB  the  Darket'surpltis  .stocks  lurlslng  iriien  crops  were  large  and 
prices  low;  these  stocks  were  later  released  when  crops  were  small  and 
prices  bad  increased.   The  surplns  coffee  was  acquired  for  warehousing 
either  "by  Government  purchase  or  hgr  loan*   This  action  was  carried  on 
during  the  period  1921-30,  and  operated  to  stabilise  the  price  of  cof- 
fee.  But  it  also  stimulated  production  in  other  coffee  producing 
countries  and  encouraged  the  development  of  new  coffee  lands  in  Brazil, 
thus  increasing  the  si^>pl7  and  aggravating  the  problem.   In  1931  two 
additional  features  were  added  to  the  coffee  control  program.   The 
Federal  Government  lapsed  a  prohibitive  tax  on  new  plantings  and  an 
export  tax  to  provide  funds  for  the  purchase  and  destruction  of  the 
large  coffee  stocks.^   This  latter  feature  was  later  revised  by  the 
adoption  of  a  "sacrifice  quota"  plan  providing  for  the  acquisition  bgr 
the  Government,  at  an  arbltrarUy  low  price,  of  a  substantial  proportion 
of  each  grower's  crop  for  destruction.   The  Brazilian  Government  Is 


]J    In  November  i937»  the  export  tax  was  reduced  from  45  to  12  mll- 
rels  per  bag  of  60  kilos »  and  the  valorization  scheme  was  modified. 
In  1933  prices  declined  and  expoxi^s  increased  sharplj. 
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still  continuing  its  control  program  in  an  effort  to  stabilize  and  to 
improve  coffee  prices^ 

Despite  coffee  control  programs,  the  prices  of  coffee  declined 
diaring  the  period  1929-39.   Prices  declined  sharpily  in  1930  and  1931| 
the7  recovered  somewhat  in  1932  and  thereafter  remained  relatively 
stable  until  1933-39,  when  they  declined  once  again.   In  1933-39  the 
average  prices  of  two  basic  grades  of  Brazilian  coffee  (Rio  No*  7  and 

Santos  No,  -4)  were  the  lowest  in  the  period  1929-39,  and  approximated 

of 
one  third  of  the  average  prices  prevailing  in  1929  (see  table  2),*' 

The  low  prices  for  Brazilian  coffee  in  1933-39  followed  the  modifica- 

ti<»i  of  the  valorization  scheme  and  the  reduction  in  the  ecxport  tax 

on  coffee;  e^qports  of  Brazilian  coffee  increased  sharply  in  1933* 

The  average  unit  values  of  Ibited  States  iiqports  of  coffee  from  Brazil 

and  Colombia  have  followed  trends  similar  to  those  of  the  United  States 

pcrices  shown  in  table  2.   The  quantities  of  coffee  exported  from  these 

countries,  however,  have  been  greater  in  recent  years  than  in  1929, 

hence  the  total  value  of  exports  has  not  declined  so  abruptly  as  have 

prices  and  average  unit  values • 


"y    Figures  showing  production  of  coffee 

in  Brazil,  the  quantity  de- 

strc^red,  and 
below. 

the  ratios  of  amounts  destroyed  to  production  are  given 

Quantity 

Ratio  of  amount  destroyed 

Crop  year 

•Production 

destroyed 

to  production 

Millions 

of  pounds 

1931-32 

3,446 

1,106 

32.1 

1932-33 

1,967 

1,284 

65.3 

1933-34 

3,331 

1,457 

37.5 

1934-35 

2,292 

789 

34.4 

1935-36 

2,746 

194 

7.1 

1936-37 

3,381 

1,438 

42.5 

1937-33 

2,940 

1,913 

65.1 

1938-39 

2.837 

613 

21.2 

Total 

23,540 

S,794 

37.4 

y    Prices  of  coffee  in  1929  were  not  materlelly  different  from  those 
prevailing  in  several  preceding  years. 
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Tfeble  2.  -  Coffee  (rair  or  green):  Prices  of  specified  grades,  and 
unit  valiies  of  United  States  Imports  from  BRAZIL  and  COLOMBIA, 
1929-39,  and  January-4^arch  1940 

(Cents  per  poimd) 


Tear 


1929  - 

1930  - 

1931  - 

1932  - 

1933  - 

1934  - 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1940  - 
January  - 
February 
March  — 


Prices  1/ 


Rio  No.  7  '  Santos  No.  4 


15.7 

8.7 
6.2 
8.1 
7.8 
9.8 

7.2 
7.5 

5.3 
5.2 


5.5 
5.6 
5.6 


22.1 

13.2 

8.7 

10.7 

9.3 

11.2 

8.9 
9.5 
11.1 
7.8 
7.5 


7.5 
7.4 
7.3 


nnit  vtdues  of  Ifeited 
States  importfl  from  - 


Brazil  2/  !  Colcanbia 


•2/ 
2/ 


18.7 

10.3 
7.4 
7.5 
6.5 
7.5 

6.5 
6.4 
8.1 
5.6 

5.5 


5.4 
5.5 
5.4 


•:^ 


:i/ 


25.3 

20.5 
18.3 
13.0 
11.1 
12.1 

11.2 
11.2 
11.0 
10.1 
10.9 


10.2 
10.4 
10.3 


1/    Two  basic  grades  of  Brazilian  coffee. 

2/    Unit  values  are  ccanputed  from  foreign  invoice  values  and  do  not 
include  insurance,  freight,  and  brokerage  charges. 
2/    liiit  values  for  1939  and  1940  are  based  on  preliminaiy  etatistice. 

Sources  Tfait  values  -  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce}  prices  -  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
(based  on  spot  wholesale  prices  on  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange). 


Effects  of  the  European  war. 

The  countries  at  war  have  taken  steps  to  ctnrtail  the  importation 
and  the  consumption  of  coffee  by  civilian  populatiois .   Germany  and 
certain  other  belligerents,  as  well  as  some  of  the  nexitral  countries, 
have  been  and  may  continue  to  be  imable  to  obtain  adequate  supplies. 
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and  recourse  is  being  had,  as  during  the  World  War,  to  a  varieiy  of 
substitutes*   In  many  of  the  European  countries  consumption  has  al- 
ready been  curtailed  by  coffee  rationing.   As  a  result,  exports  from 
certain  of  liie  Latin  American  countries,  notably  Brazil  and  Colombia, 
have  declined  in  recent  months* 

Tiro  of  the  belligerent  nations  -  Trance  and  Germany  -  together 
in^jorted  over  600  million  pounds  of  Latin  American  coffee  in  1937,  or 
about  20  percent  of  total  Latin  American  escorts*   Is9x>rts  of  coffee 
into  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  all  of 
-which  have  been  affected  by  the  irar  through  interruption  of  ocean 
transportation  or  othervd.se,  bring  the  total  exports  directly  or  In- 
directly influenced  by  the  war  to  about  800  million  pounds  or  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  the  Latin  American  coffee  trade*   Loss  of  the 
Gfi^an  market  alone  would  entail  a  reduction  in  sales  of  about  4^00 
million  pounds* 
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Table  3.  -  Coffee:  Exports  from  BRAZIL  to  principal  narkets.  In  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


~      1^3" 
I    (Preliii 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


Total,  all  countries 


Quantity  in  1.000  potindfl 


-t   1.889.009  ;  1.578.7A6  ;   1.876.A02 


UNITED  STATES 

Gomany  

Franca  


Hetherlands 

Sweden  

Argentina  — 
Italy 


liuxemburg 


Belgium 

Finland  

Danmark  ' 

All  other  countries  2/ 


9^,036 
106,800 
261,7^9 
107,318 
56,65A 
75,917 
1U,817 

ii,or7 

2A,A56 

u3.ioe 


Percentage  to  the  United  States 


Total,  all  countries 


•  Total,  all  countries 


UNITED  STATES  

Cermany  

France  

Netherlands  

Sweden  

Argentina  

Italy  

Belgium  -  Luxemburg 

Finland  

Denmark 


All  other  countries  i/ 


Percentage  to  the  United  States 


Unit  value  per  pound  of  total  export^^    $0,171 


49.8 


857,9^6 

123,719 

184,170 

65,703 

39,879 

31,034 

75,299 

36,584 

16,061 

U,893 

133.458 


1  1 


,061,084 

U9,236 

211,348 

65,890 

54,540 

38,030 

53,083 

46,437 

27,201 

25,262 

144.291 


1.603,557  t  ^.g72.< 


871,710 

166,907 

165,922 

38,546 

62,753 

43,598 

33,418 

31,419 

29,758 

19,009 

U0.517 


54.3 


56.5 


54.4 


1,2U,C 

241," 

210,. 

104, 

81, 

58,.: 

52,/ 
U,f. 
40,-; 
37,' 
186.' 


53. 


,Yalue  In  1.000  mllreig 


2.740.073  ;   1.823.948  ;  2.231.473   ;   2.159.431  ;  2.296. 


3?3.603 


Value  in  1.000  P.  S.  dollars 


167,547 

18,866 

44,837 

18,756 

9,935 

12,139 

17,322 

8,033 

1,621 

4,385 

gO.J.62 


51.8 


129.865   ;       U5.871  ;^/  147.384 


71,621 

10,511 

U,721 

5,704 

3,342 

2,421 

5,838 

3,012 

1,192 

1,280 

go. 2^3 


55.2 
10.082 


84,005 

12,030 

15,701 

5,220 

4,361 

2,727 

4,072 

3,651 

1,963 

2,034 

10,107 


57.6 
♦0.078 


80,387 
16,908 
13,983 
3,667 
6,139 
3,757 
3,123 
2,991 
2,455 
1,722 


54.5 
10.092 


_i21. 


2/ 


fO.O' 


2/    Consists  of  numerous  markets,  none  of  outstanding  importance. 

2/  This  total  varies  slightly  from  that  shown  in  table  2  of  the  Brazilian  exports  in  Part  II 
because  the  value  was  converted  from  the  gold  pound. 

2/     Not  reported  separately 

^     The  unit  values  appearing  In  this  and  other  tables  should  be  interpreted  with  caution,  expec. 
when  comparing  the  unit  values  of  the  exports  of  one  country  with  those  of  another.   E>:ports  from  ■; 
different  Latin  American  countries,  though  of  the  same  conunodity,  frequently  are  of  different  types 
grades.   Moreover,  different  methods  of  valuation  are  eraployed  by  the  various  countries  and  some  cc 
tries  have  changed  their  method  of  valuation  during  the  period  1929-38. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Teiriff  Commission  from  official  annual  and  monthly  trade  statistic 

of  Brazil.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency  by  applying  the  followin;;;  factors: 

1  bag  =  60  kilos;  1  kilo  =  2.2046  lbs.;  1  milreis  =  1929,  $0.1131;  1932,  $0.0712;  1936,  $0.0653' 
1  gold  pound  =  1937,  $8.2397;  1938,  $8.0580. 
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Table  4--  Coffee t 


Exporta  from  COLOMBIA  to  principal  laarkets,  in  specified 
years,  1929  to  1938 


Eii^rted  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  oountries 

UNITED  STATES  

Germany 

Canada  


Netherlands  — 

Denmark  

France  

Italy  

United  Kingdom 

Spain  

Venezuela  


All  otHer  cormtrles 


Percentage  to  the  United 
States  


Total,  all  eotmtriea 


Total,  all  oountries 


UNITED  STATES 

Germany  

Canada  


Netherlands 

Denmark  

France  

Italy 


United  Kingdom 

Spain  

Venezuela  


All  other  oountries 


Percentage  to  the  United 
States ~ 


Unit  value  per  pound  of 
total  exports  j/  


— : 


37?  .IM 


Quantity  in  1.000  pounds 


318,756 
6,700 

1,551 
9,616 

433 
1,892 

784 
2,670 

1,271 

27,983 

3.4^8 


85.0 


421.376 


357,491 

12,898 

3,757 

U,302 

732 

7,917 
2,219 
3,U6 

1,849 
13,756 

3.309 


521.479  !  552.646 


376,385 

112,997 

7,045 

5,5U 

1,358 

5,633 

925 

786 

3,531 


7.305  :  10.915 


84.8  I   72.2 


77,8 


$65,336 


430,210 

.  450,377 

76,706 

.  83,684 

16,993 

16,516 

5,U8 

.   2,A94 

617 

1,909 

5,488 

1,812 

6,381 

1,635 

188 

55 

y      ' 

'    y 

2/  6T85A 


79.7 


Value  in  1.000  pesos 


76.887  t  42.910  ;  91.971  :  99.175  :  88.775 


74.396 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


63,219 

1,329 

307 

1,907 

86 

375 

155 

530 

252 

5,550 

686 


-t   85.0 
-J  $0,198 


40.894 


34,683 

1,254 

367 

1,383 

73 

750 

213 

304 

177 

1,372 

318 


84.8 
$0,073 


52.580  ;  56.094  :  A9.65A 


38,232  :  43,427 
11,102  :   7,934 


712  : 

553  : 

134  : 

560  : 

99  : 

79  « 
353 

756 


1,768 
536 
57 
585 
677 
189 
1/ 

1,091 


72.7 


$0,101 


1/  Not  over  500. 

2/  Includes  exports  to  the  folloiring  countries: 

1.000  lbs. 

Sweden  2,537 

Czechoslovakia      2,06l 
2/  See  footnote  4,  table  3. 


$0,101 


39,126 

7,811 

1,455 

255 

164 

144 

133 

5 

1/ 

2/   561 


78.8 


$0,088 


1.000  U.  S.  dollars 
217 
181 


Souroei  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  statistics  of 
Colombia*   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency  by  applying  the  follow- 
ing factors:  1  kilo  gross  =  2.2046  Ibs.j  1  peso  =  1929,  $0.9676|  1932,  $0.9530: 
1936,  $0.p717j  1937,  $0.5656}  1938,  $0.5593. 
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Table  5  -  Coffee i 


Exports  flrom  COSTA  RICA  to  principal  market a,  in  specified 
years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


\     1929 

:     1932 

• 

'     1936       * 

•                                    t 

1937 

1      1938 

Quantity  in  1,000 

pounds 

:     Z3.393 

I     40.784 

:     47.016  : 

58.466 

:     55.073 

\     31,162 

i     28,564 

:                    : 

:     18,825  : 

19,026 

:     23,029 

:       6,U5 

t      4,254 

1     U,178  I 

17,249 

:     U,091 

:       5,064 

:       6,576 

t       8,247  J 

12,725 

:     12,664 

:              1 

:           - 

:       1,326  J 

2,672 

:       1,057 

:          - 

:            35 

I           697  : 

1,554 

:       1,131 

:          662 

:       1,228 

:           642  t 

1,800 

t       1,288 

1          — 

:             65 

:           387  : 

662 

:          573 

r            30 

:            45 

:       1,729  : 

1,964 

:          106 

:            29 

:             17 

:           985  : 

8U 

ill  1.134 

!       11.7 

!       16.1 

:                  : 

:                  : 

!       17.5     : 

21.8 

J       23.0 

Value 

in  1.000  oolones 

t     48,912 

!     23,739 

•         2/       : 

2/ 

.         2/ 

Value  in 

1.000  u.  s. 

dollars 

i/12,228 

1/  5,396  ! 

4,574  : 

6,106 

:      4,938 

8,964 

3,837  ! 

2,086  t 

2,139 

i       2,166 

1,872  ' 

560  ! 

1,072  : 

1,750 

!       1,274 

1,161    ! 

8U  i 

749  : 

1,245 

t       1,035 

1    ! 

—        \ 

160  : 

267 

!           105 

i 

5  J 

86  : 

155 

!            100 

213   1 

162  : 

72  : 

195 

77 

1 

d  i 

36  : 

62 

!            47 

9    ! 

7  : 

200  : 

2Li 

8 

8  : 

3  : 

113  » 

79 

ll      126 

9.5     i 

15.1    i 

16.4     : 

20.4    ! 

21.0 

$0,282     t 

$0,132     i 

♦D.097     1 

♦0.104     \ 

$0,090 

Total,  all  ootintries 


United  Klngdoa 
Germany - 


UNITED  STATES 

France  

Sweden  • 


Netherlands  

Canada  

Italy  

All  other  countries 


Percentage  to  the  United 
States  


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries 


United  Kingdom 
Germany 


UNITED  STATES 

France  

Sweden  


Netherlands  

Canada  

Italy  

All  other  countries 


Percentage  to  the  United 
States  


Unit  value  per  pound  of 
total  exports  ij   


1/  Includes  517,000  lbs.,  valued  at  $58,000,  exported  to  Japan. 
2/  Reported  in  U.  S.  dollars. 

2/  C.i.f.  value.   The  f.o.b.  values,  for  comparison  with  later  years,  were: 
1929,  $9,780,574;  1932,  $4,316,056. 
ij  See  footnote  4,  table  3. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  statistics  of 
Costa  Rica.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency  by  applying  the  follow- 
ing factors:  1  kilo  =  2.2046  lbs.;  1  colon  =  1929,  $0.2500j  1932,  $0.2273. 
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Table  6.  -  Coffee:  Exports  from  CUBA  to  principal  markets, 
in  specified  years,  1932  to  1938  1/ 


Exported  to  - 


Total,  all  countries 


UNITED  STATES 
France  


Czechoslovakia 

Spain  

Germany  

Denmark  ■•  -- 


Neiiierlands  

All  other  countries 


1932  :  1936  :  1937  ;  1938 

•  •  • 


Quantity  in  1,000  poxinds 


l^t424 


L.9ia     ;  U,683 


8,903  :  1,677 

2,501  X         53 

-     :       911 


Percentage  to  the  United  States 

V 


1,356 
218 

U6 
2/    « 

66.3     : 


1,05A 

no 

1,125 

2/ 
12 

33.9 


i?t04i 


9,250  :  7,645 

2,549  :  6,075 

1,051  :  546 

599  :  279 

103  :  339 

598  :  57 

139  : 

394  :  2^100 


63.0 


50.8 


Value  in  1,000  U.  S«  dollars 


Total,  «lL1  countries 


UNITED  STATES 
France  


Cae choslovakia 

Spain  

Germai^  — 

Denmark  


Netherlands  

All  other  covtntries 


1.206 


427 


825 
205 
-  : 

124  : 
15  : 

37 
2L, 


115 
4 

102 
89 
13 

103 

2/ 

1 


1.131  ;    677 


653  : 

199  : 

111  : 

60  : 

9  : 

53  : 

12  : 

34  t 


318 

257 

56 

17 

17 

4 


Percentage  to  the  United  States 

Unit  value  per  pound  of 
total  exports  ^   ..  . 


t  :  :  t 

-:  68.4  :  27.0  :  57.7  :  47.0 

:  X  :  : 

t  t  t  t 

•:  $0,090  :  $0,086  :  |0.077  :  $0,045 


1/  Exports  in  1929  were  negligible. 

2/  Hot  over  500. 

2/  Includes  77,000  pounds  valued  at  $7,000  exported  to  Italy. 

y  One  Cuban  peso  *  1  U.  S.  dollar  (all  years). 

^  See  footnote  4,  table  3* 

Sources  Compiled  by  tht  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Cuba.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  by  applying  the 
following  factors:  1  kilo  -  2*2046  lbs.;  1  peso  -  $1.00  (all  years). 
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Table  7.  -  Coffee:  Exports  from  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  to  principal 
markets,  In  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


Total,  all  countries 


Ff ance  

UNITED  STATES 
Netherlands  — 

Germany  

Spain  

Italy 


French  West  Indies 
Puerto  Rico  


AIT  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Total,  all  countries 


France  

UNITED  STATES  

Netherlands  

Germany     - 

Spain   ■ -  

Italy 

French  West  Indies 
Puerto  Rico  


All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Unit  value  per  pound  of 
total  exports  2/  


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


• 
• 

Quantity  in  1_,00( 

3  pounds 

I   24.3^9 

:  12.1^ 

:  U.137 

!  ^2.121 

I   18.552 

•  4 

•  4 

:  ^,526  • 

•  5,358 

.  18,887 

':   13,350 

!  7,417 

:  1,U3  ! 

!  1,611 

t  4,612 

:  6,490 

:  5,983 

:    276 

:    859 

.  1,212 

!  1,010 

!  1,967 

:    87 

!    ^58  :  3,^^ 

!  1,662 

1,183 

:    86^ 

.  1,57^ 

:  2,647 

:     84  ! 

!    324 

:    670 

!  2,526 

!    429 

!    884 

:    153 

I        185 

57 

!    206 

I           58  . 

!    77 

:  1,329 

.  1,AU   : 

, 

!      -   ' 

- 

:  2.762  ! 

!    280 

704 

!     821  ! 

1.448 

X                     i 
t          3 

t     Ur,9     ! 

!         1 

t       : 

!   11.^   ! 

t       : 

■ 

14.4  i 

t  26.6  : 

32.3 

1/ 

Value  in  1.000  U»  S.  dollars 


2.444  ;  1.255  ;  2.020  ;  1.765  ;  1.040 


-:  10.201 


1/  Reported  in  United  States  dollars. 
2/  See  footnote  4,  table  3« 

Source:  Ccmpiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  CouunisBion  from  official  trade  statistics 
of  the  Dominican  Republic.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  bj  applying  the 
following  factor:  1  kilo  -  2.2046  lbs. 
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Table  8.  -  Coffee:  Exports  from  ECUADOR  to  principal  markets, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929  I  1932  I  1936  1/!  1937  \J\   1933  1/ 


Total,  all  countries 


France  

DNITED  STATES 

Chile  

Peru 

Italy 


Germany  — 
Spain 


All  other  countries 


Percentage  to  the  United  States  - 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries 


France  

UNITED  STATES 

Chile  

Peru • — — 

Italy 

Germany 

Spain 


All  other  countries 


Percentage  to  the  United  States  - 

Unit  value  per  pound  of  total 
exports  LJ  


16.120 


Quantity  in  1,000  poxinds 


2,329 
255 

2,38^ 
31 

3,311 
US 

5,383 

2,;>79 


1.6 


XlML 


5,9A7 

2,752 

37A 

84 

2,981 

2J 

5,271 
288 

15.5 


30.»433, 


31.010 


12,746 
9,463 
2,177 
251 
671 
1,593 
2,179 
1.3^3 


31.1 


12,702 

11,456 

2,719 

550 

749 

849 

_l,.98j?_ 


36.9 


30.221 


12,081 

10,637 

3,698 

683 

763 

5U 

i/ 


35.2 


Value  in  1^000  sucres 


11.672  :     8.048  ;  19,803  ;  24.613   ;   16.704 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


2.334  ;    1J42 


337 
Al 

356 
5 

488 
34 

776 

297 


1.7 


).U5 


4A5 

236 

28 

5 

219 

2/ 

386 

..2^ 


17.6 


$0,076 


;i.885 


799 
577 
110 
12 
45 
109 
132 
101 


30.6 


$0,062 


2J2J^ 


936 

808 

175 

40 

57 

65 

Ji2_ 


36.1 


$0,072 


1,246, 


508 

422 

141 

35 

35 

23 

82 


33.9 


$0,041 


%}  PreliminaiyV 

^  Not  reported  separately. 

^  Not  over  500. 

Ij  See  footnote  4,  table  3. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  statistics 
of  Ecuador  and  U.  S.  Consular  Report  No.  8671.   Converted  to  United  States  weights 
and  currency  by  applying  the  following  I'actor:  1  kilo  ■  2.20^6  Ibs.j  1  sucre  = 
1929,  $0.2000j  1932,  $0.l667j  1936,  $0.0952;  1937,  $0.0910;  1933,  $0.0746. 
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Table  9.-  Coffee: 


Exports  from  EL  SALVADOR  to  principal  markets,  in  specified 
years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


Total,  all  countries 


UNITED  STATES  — 

Germany  

Norway —~ 

Sweden • 

Italy  

France • 

Finland  


Netherlands  

Belgium ■ 

Denmark  

Chile 

United  Kingdom  

Spain • — " — 

All  other  countries  ■ — — 

Percentage  to  the  United 
States  "-"  -  ■ • — 


Total,  all  coiintries 


Total,  all  countries  — 

UNITED  STATES  

Germany  

Norway  

Sweden ■ — 

Italy 

France  


Finland  

Netherlands 

Belgiijm  

Denmark  

Chile  


United  Kingdom 
Spain 


All  other  countries  


Percentage  to  the  United 
States  


Unit  value  per  pound  of 
total  exports  2/  


]/  Not  available. 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 
(prel.) 


18.4 


16,793 


3,022 
5,715 
1,4.51 
1,566 

1,5a 
325 
220 

1,736 
113 
221 
130 
200 
2U 
309 


18.0 


$0,163 


Quantity  in  1.000  pounds 


87.423  ! 

108.927  : 

U9.071 

U9,071 

12,058  : 

60,646  • 

90,856 

75,265 

31,25A  ! 

16,555  : 

17,582  • 

12,781 

9,3U  : 

8,669  ■ 

11,316 

13,473 

6,022  • 

7,?/,l    • 

7,171 

8,150 

10,909 

679  : 

4,392 

1,032 

4,686 

3,870  • 

4,400 

1,094 

318 

1,056 

1,686 

1,990 

8,969 

1,443 

943 

881 

584 

239 

760 

565 

776 

1,723 

602 

407 

397 

363 

450 

607 

186 

624 

45 

!                1 

1,688 

820 

— 

11 

262 

4.999  i 

8.868 

32. 8U 

13.8 

55.7     . 

60.9     . 

! 

.          50.5 

Value  in  1.000  colones 


34.090  ;  12.867  ;  22.523  ;  35.313  ;  23.773 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


J^82_ 


722 

1,809 

539 

349 

635 

280 

19 

503 

35 

43 

22 

10 

100 

16 


14.2 


$0,058 


9.009 


5,065 
1,419 

682 

5^ 
52 

279 
85 

125 
18 

138 
31 
50 
60 

436 


56.2 


$0,083 


U.12? 


8,705 

1,676 

1,0U 

678 

412 

371 

155 

91 

71 

59 

42 

4 

847 


61.6 


$0,095 


9.509 


1/ 


iO.064 


2/  See  footnote  4,  table* 3. 


Sotirce:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  .official  trade  statistics  of 
El  Salvador  and  U.  S.  Consular  Report  No.  3593.   Converted  to  United  States  weights 
and  currency  by  applying  the  follov^ing  factors:  1  kilo  =  2.2046  lbs.;  1  colon  = 
1929,  $0.4926;  1932,  $0.3950;  1936-38,  $0.4000. 
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Table  10.-  Coffee:  Exports  from  GUATEMALA  to  prlnoipeQ.  markets,  in  specified 

years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  — 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  cotmtries 


UNITED  STATES 

Germany  

Sweden  


Netherlands 

Norway  

France  

Denmark  


All  other  countries 


Percentage  to  the  United 
States  


Total,  all  countries 


UNITED  STATES 

Germany  

Sweden  


Netherlands 

Norway  

France  

Denmark  


All  other  countries 


Percentage  to  the  United 
States  


97.412 


Quantity  in  1.000  pounds 


34,320 

47,990 

2,936 

9,096 

477 

245 

459 

1.889 


100.500  ;  112.12A  :  103.891  t  108.069 


63,946 

21,639 

7,499 

5,516 

976 

850 

686 

y  6,957 


35.2  :   27.5  «   48.5  :   50.1  j   59.2 
Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  doUars^ 


19.09A 


7.385. 


6,753  » 

9,375  : 

579  : 

1,788  : 

94  t 

48  : 

91  : 
366  » 


2,044 

2,810 

398 

1,547 

68 

81 

36 

401 


35.4  »   27.7 
I 


Unit  value  per  pound  of     t 
total  exports  j/  :  $0,196 


$0,073 


10.606  I  10.525 


5,073  X 

2,693  : 

701  : 

972  I 

52  : 

224  : 

64  I 

827  I 


5,196 

2,611 

667 

685 

77 

207 

74 
1.008 


47.8 


49.4 


♦0.095  t  $0,101 


10.090 


5,933 

2,002 

711 

538 

92 

76 

y      673 


58.8 


$0,093 


1/  Includes  exports  to  the  following  coimtries: 

1.000  pouada 
Poland  1,756 

Czechoslovakia         1,^7 
Finland  1,313 

2/  One  quetzal  =  1.  U.  S.  dollar  (all  years). 

"^  See  footnote  4,  table  3. 


1.000  U.  S.  dollars 
170 
157 
126 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  statistics 
of  Guatemala.   Converted  to  United  States  wei^ts  by  applying  the  following 
factor:  1  quintal  »  101.43  lbs. 
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Table  11.  -  Coffee:  Exports  from  MTTI  to  principal  Barkets, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938  l/ 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932  •  1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries 


UHITKD  STATES 
Belgium  — — — 
France  - 
DenBark   ■  ■  ■■■ 


Netherlands 

Sweden  

Horway  

Italy  

Geraany  — 
Spcdn 


All  other  countries 


Percentage  to  the  United  States  - 


Total,  all  cotmtries 


Total,  all   coimtries 


UNITED  STATES 
Belgium  ■ 
Freoice  — — — 
Denmark  -  ■  ' ■ 


Netherlands 

Sweden  

Norway  

Italy  

Germany  

Spain 


All  other  cotmtrles 


Percentage  to  the  United  States  - 


Unit  value 
exports 


IT- 


r  pound  of  totfil 


6g,9^6 


QiytfiUU  In  liOffl  ifflBvlfl 


1,896 

37,350 
6,162 
1,303 
511 
319 
5,947 
1,169 
2,665 
1,2^ 


51.168  :   79.565   :   5A.689 


Ji-251. 


1,065  : 

6,022 
28,497 

6,375 
275 
U6 
127 

7,308 

541 
617 
18?  I 


1,709 

12,445 

53,468 

7,429 

753 

379 

139 

728 

1,691 
456 
261 


10,221 

12,397 

11,U9 

4,696 

2,030 

1,972 

926 

8,426 

1,596 

A.?76 


19,523 
13,728 
5,812 
6,060 
2,890 
1,278 
1,136 
1,180 
984 

2Zai66g_ 


3.0  t 


2.1  : 


2.1 


18.7 


35.3 


Value  in  1.000  gourdes 


Q.J.9L  t  26.335   t  29.3A5   t  23.393  :  17.327 


Value  In  1^000  U.  S.  dollarg 


1^,999  i     5.;?67  i     5,869 


383 

915 

7,759 

1,275 

267 

107 

77 

1,225 

237 

440 


3.0 


$0,205 


no 

624 

2,931 

655 

28 
15 
13 
752 
56 
64 
i2_ 


2.1 


♦0.103 


124 

938 

3,912 

553 

62 

31 

10 

53 
126 

33 

2Z. 


2.1 


♦0.074 


4,679  I    3,465 


818 
1,081 
927 
417 
185 
196 
82 
724 
134 

U5 


17.5 


♦O.O86 


1,215 

837 

;376 

371 

186 

93 

74 

72 

57 

?/    ;8A 


35.1 


♦0.063 


i/  Fiscal  years  ended  September  30. 

g/     Inclxides  1,060,000  pounds  valued  at  $80,000  exported  to  Switzerland. 

2/    See  footnote  4,  table  3. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  statistics 
of  Haiti.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  emd  ctirrency  by  applying  the  follow- 
ing factors:  1  kilo  »  2. "2046  lbs.;  1  gourde  -  $0.2000  (all  years). 
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Table  12.  -  Coffee:  Exports  from  MEXICO  to  princii-ial  markets, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


Total,  all  countries 


UNITl-D  STATES 

Germany  

France  

Sweden  


Netherlands  -' 

Spain 

All  other  countries 


Percentage  to  the  United  States  - 

Total ,  all  coimtries 

Total,  all  countries  — ^~ 


UNITED  STATES 

Germany  

France  

Sweden  


Netherlands  — 

Spain  

All  other  countries 


1929  :  1933  1/*  1936 

• X 


1937 


1938 


65. 86^ 


Quantity  in  1^000  povmds 


31,58A 

25,371 

951 

232 

2,074 

2,710 

■  2,94;2 


48.0 


.9P.«9$2^ 


54,889 
23,836 

3,474 
66 

1,575 
5,863 
1,249 


60.3 


%,/a7 


53,259 


77.273 


45,199 


33,371  :  22,561 


2,742 
535 
564 

3,164 
782 


56.4 


2,472 

87 

3,074 

3.880 


58.5 


77.A19 


52,490 

18,543 

1,332 

428 

419 

2/ 

,4.207 


67.8 


Value  in  1.000  pesos 


32.18A  ;  26.887  ;  28.887  :  27.915   ;  25.691 


JLi,i06. 


Value   in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


— : 


7,630 
5,743 
225 
56 
483 
631 
738 


Percentage  to  the  United  States  -:   49.2 


Unit  value  per  pound  of  total    ■: 
escorts  2/   '   IO.235 


,7,551 


4,541 
2,031 

293 
5 

138 

451 
96 


60.1 
10.083 


_8.,019.. 


4,623 

2,783 

204 

46 

48 

249 

66 


57.6 
$0,085 


7,746 


4,523 
2,229 

259 
9 

292 

434 


58.4 
to. 100 


5,682  * 


3,963 

1,260 

90 

34 

27 

2/ 

309, 


69.7 

$0,073 


1/ Exports  by  destination  are  not  available  for  1932. 

g/    Not  over  500. 

2/    See  footnote  4,  table  3. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  statistics 
of  Mexico.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency  by  applying  the  follow- 
ing factors:  1  kilo  -  2.2046  lbs.;  1  peso  =  1929,$0.48l8;  I933,  $0.2810;  1936, 
$0,2776}  1937,  $0.2775;  1938,  $0.2212. 
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Table  13.  -  Coffee:  Exports  from  NICARAGUA  to  principal  markets, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries  — 

UNITED  STATES  

Germany 

France  


Quantity  in  1,000  pounds 


Netiierlands  

Finland __. 

Italy . 

United  Kingdom  

Belgium — — • 

Norway  

Spain  

All  other  countries  


Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — - 


Total,  all  countries 


UNITED  STATES 

Germany  ■ — 

France  


Netherlands  — 

Finland  

Italy  - 


United  Kingdom 

Belgium  

Norway  

Spain 


All  other  countries  - 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


29.207  :  17.918  ;  28.896  ;  3A.808 


8,926 

5,905 

^,576 

3,851 

813 

952 

1,912 

301 

190 

891 

890 


1,072 

^4,607 

5,023 

2,271 

8.; 

^80 

3,366 

53 

175  J 

28 


30.6 


6.0 


8,008 

8,7A7 

8,750 

967 

669 

398 

490 

U9 

23 

213 

482 


U,375 

8,171 

8,483 

1,705 

761 

479 

405 

175 

8 

246 


Jiii22. 


16,273 

6,387 

4,343 

2,727 

1,046 

272 

94 

8 

7 

282 


27.7 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S. 


41.3  :   51.8 
dollars  -' 


5.903  »  1.479  ;  2.115  t  3.078  ;   2.031 


Unit  value  per  pound  of  total 
exports  ^  


— :  10.202  :  $0,083 


♦0.065 


1/  One  cordoba  -  1  United  States  dollar  (all  years) . 

2/  Not  over  500. 

2/   See  footnote  4,  table  3. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  statistics  of 
Nicaragua.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  by  applying  the  following  factor: 
1  kilo  «  2.2046  IbB. 
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Table  14.,-  Coffee:  Exports  from  PERU  to  principal  markets,  in  specified  years, 

1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


Tot€Ll,  all  countries 


Germany 
Italy 


UNITED  STATES 
France  


He-Uierlands  

Chile  

Belglim  

Great  Britain  

Japan  

All  other  coufitj-ies 


Percentage  to  the  United 
States       ■ 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries 


Germany 
Italy 


UNITED  STATES 
France  


Netherlands  — 

Chile  — 

Belgium  

Great  Britain 
Japan 


All  other  countries 


Percentage  to  'be  United 
States 


Unit  Talvie  per  pound  of 
total  exports  jj 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


1.760 


Quantity  in  1»000  po\mdg 


2k^ 

410 

ii92 

8 

42 

246 

206 

17 

13 

77 


27.9 


?.337  » 6,890 


1,565 

6a 

236 

26 

693 

201 

984 

994 

20 

17 


4.4 


1,0U 

2,592 

412 

574 

232 

868 

793 

70 

40 

665 


6.451  \       5.431 


169 
2,376 

y 

528 

235 
1,133 
906 
368 
27 
709 


0.6 


1/ 


2/ 


1,623 

1,24A 

628 

694 

439 

353 

79 

4 

3 

364 


11.6 


Value  in  1.000  soles 


770  t   1.709  I   2.005  ;   1.876  ;   1.736 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


308 


41 
74 
86 

1 

7 

45 

37 

3 
2 

12 


27.9 


♦0.175 


J^ 


105 
49 
16 
2 
40 
13 
60 

75 
2 
2 


4.4 


$0,068 


499  » 


473 


83 

222 

2 

31 

12 

61 

41 

6 

4 

_J7. 


0.4 


$0,072 


1/ 


11 
197 


31 
13 
85 
55 
33 
2 


2/ 


$0,073  :  $0,072 


J82. 


2/ 


130 
95 
46 

31 

28 

26 

4 

^' 

29 


11.8 


1/  Hot  over  500. 

2/  Includes  329,000  pounds,  valued  at  $27,000,  exported  to  Sweden. 

2/  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

jj  See  footnote  4,  table  3. 

Sourcej  Compiled  by  ^^  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  statistics  of 
Peru.   Converted  to  United  States  wei^ts  and  currency  by  applying  the  following 
factors:  1  kilo  gross  =  2.2046  lbs.;  1  Peruvian  pound  =  1929,  $4.0000;  1  sol  = 
1932,  $0.2130;  1936,  $0.2490;  1937,  $0.2520;  1938,  $0.2242. 
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Table  15.  -  Coffee:  Exports  from  VENEZnEL^  to  principal  markets, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1933 


Exported  to  - 


Total,  all  countries 


Qfermuxj  

DHITED  STATES  

Fjrance  

SaoBark       ■  ■  ■  ■ '  ■■ 

Italy 

■etherlands  West  Indies 

Finland 

Spain  ■ '  -    ..,  .  . 

Metherlands  

Canary  Islands  

BelgluB 


ill  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  clU  countries 


Germany      -  ■-  ■-  ■  - 

UNITED  STATES  -   

France  

Denoarlc  -   ■    ■■■■■■ 

Italy  

Hetherlands  West  Indies 

Finland  

Spain  

letherlands       • 
Canary  Islands  -  —  ■  ■■■■ 
BelgiuB 


All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Unit  value  per  pound  of 
total  exports  1/  


1/  See  footnote  4,,  table  3T 


1929' 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Quantity  in  1,000  pounds 


La.907  t   108.517  i   133.721  ;  91.9A9  t   79.130 


32,518 

^,072 

19,592 

3,201 

3,220 

1,582 

1,206 

23,016 

8,827 

643 

430 

6.600 


t 


28.9 


21»315 

37,774 

24,070 

4,132 

1,056 

2,112 

347 

11,039 

5,406 

407 

124 

121. 


37,270 

45,159 

30,096 

5,584 

7.538 

1,576 

856 

4,544 
562 
371 
151 

2,QU 


36,185 

23,557 

15,164 

3,493 

8,523 

1,061 

502 

167 

993 

35 

177 

2.092 


44,430 

18,679 

5,482 

4,454 

2,615 

480 

309 

352 

129 

100 

13 

2.087 


34.8 


33.3 


25.6 


23.6 


Value  in  1,000  bollvares 


133.792  ;  58.323  :  39.689  ;  38.091  ;  25.677 


25.822 


Value  in  1,000  U.  S.  dollars 


6,353 

7,683 

3,392 

540 

580 

282 

216 

3,815 

1,686 

116 

77 

1.082 


29.8 


$0,182 


8.801 


1,689 

3,353 

1,797 

331 

82 

174 

28 

826 

421 

31 

10 

22. 


38.1 


$0,081 


10.125  ;  10.767 


3,097 

3,472 

1,939 

360 

590 

126 

61 

266 

39 

30 

10 


4,243 

2,788 

1,812 

388 

963 

129 

60 

13 

112 

4 

11 

234 


34.3 


$0,075 


25.9 


$0,117 


8.050 


4,775 

2,029 

323 

313 

263 

58 

29 

22 

12 

10 

1 

215. 


25.2 


$0,102 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  statistics 
of  Venezuela.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency  by  applying  the 
following  factors!  1  kilo  -  2.2046  lbs.;  1  bolivar  -  1929,  $0.1930;  1932,  $0.1509; 
1936,  $0.2551;  1937,  $0.2824;  1938,  $0.3135. 
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Copper 

Copper  is  an  essential  material  in  the  production  of  a  wide 
variety  of  industrial  and  consumer  products,  and  also  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  munitions.   In  few  uses  are  substitutes  for  copper  economically 
practicable , 
Position  of  Latin  America  in  world  production. 

The  world  output  of  new  copper. is  usually  well  over  1  million 
short  tons,  and  in  certain  years  has  exceeded  2  million  short  tons;  in 
1929  world  production  amoimted  to  2.1  million  short  tons,  and  in  1938  to 
2.2  million  short  tons.   Measured  in  terms  of  value,  the  world  produc- 
tion of  new  copper  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  nonf errous  metal 
except  gold, 

Latin  America  usually  produces  between  20  and  25  percent  of  all 
the  new  copper  mined  in  the  world;  its  share  was  24-, 5  percent  in  1929 
and  22,5  percent  in  1933,   The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest 
copper  producer.   In  1938  it  contributed  25  percent  of  total  world 
production;  its  share,  however,  has  declined  from  4-8,5  percent  in 
1929.    Other  important  producing  areas  are  Canada,  Northern  Rhodesia, 
and  the  Belgian  Congo.   During  the  decade  1929-38,  these  regions  in- 
creased their  production  both  absolutely  and  in  relation  to  the  world 
total.   In  1929  Canada  accounted  for  5.7  percent  of  world  production, 
and  Rhodesia  and  the  Belgian  Congo  (combined)  for  8.1  percent;  10 
years  later- (1938)  the  shares  of  these  countries  were:  Canada  13.3 
percent,  and  Rhodesia  and  the  Belgian  Congo  17.2  percent  (10.9  percent 

and  6.3  percent,  respectively), 

3/  Imports  of  copper  into  the  United  States  are  large,  but  are 
almost  entirely  for  refining  in  bond  and  reexport. 


lU 

The  most  important  copper  producing  coTintries  in  Latin  America  are 
Chile,  Mexico,  Peru,  Cuba,  and  Bolivia,  in  the  order  .named.   In  1938, 
Chilean  production  alone  was  79  percent  of  the  total  Latin  American 
output,  and  18  percent  of  world  production.   Copper  deposits  eacist  in 
many  other  parts  of  Latin  America.   Some  production  is  carried  on  in 
Brazil,   Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala  have  a  number  of  small  dejwsits,  but 
few  are  worked,  and  these  only  on  a  small  scale.   Production  of  copper 
in  the  principal  producing  ootmtries  of  Latin  America  and  of  the  world, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  is  shown  in  table  1..   World  produc- 
tion and  production  in  Latin  America  and  in  the  United  States  were 
large  in  1929 J  for  the  period  1925-29,  average  amnual  world  production 
was  1,78^  thousand  short  tons. 
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Table  1.-  Copper:  Production  in  principal  producing  countriea  of  Latin  America 
and  of  the  world,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Country 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Chile  - 
Mexico  - 
Peru  — 
Cuba  — 
Bolivia 


Total  production  of 
above  Latin  Ameri- 
can co\mtries 


UNITED  STATES  

Canada  

Rhodesia  


Belgian  Congo  

All  other  countries 


Quantity  in  short  tons  (copper  content) 


3A9,221 

86,759 

59,980 

15,7^0 

7.700 


gl9.400 


l,026,3i^ 
121,151 

jl/l72,56l 

278. 7A9 


World  production  :  2.118.209 


113,728 
37,588 
23,610 

5,9a 
3.000 


183.867 


255,509 

125,370 

80,it56 

59,522 

293.379 


998.103 


282, A18 

35,960 

36,76^ 

12,800 

2.000 


369,942 


6U,971 
210, 82A 
154,337 
105,454 
392,993  > 


455,165 

51,538  : 

39,316  : 

13,800 

A.076 


■^63.895 


387,315 
45,662 

U,800 
3.178 


490.976 


834,835 
2i>2,i32 
234,405 
165,993 
U2.406 


1.8A8.521  !   2.503.966 


553,430 
290,200 
237,362 
136,685 
A75.6U 


2.iai.267 


Latin  America 
UNITED  STATES 
All  other  coxmtries 


Percent  of  world  production 


1/  Statistics  Eire  for  total  Africa. 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Yearbook  of  the 
American  Bureau  of  Metal  Statistics,  1934  and  1938.   Statistics  based  where 
possible  on  blister  copper  plus  new  copper  going  to  direct  production  of  sul- 
phate, by  countries  wherein  ore  originated,  exclxiding  copper  derived  from  junk. 
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Latin  American  exports* 

Althoxigb  the  Latin  American  coimtries  rank  high  as  producers  of 
copper,  the7  rank  even  higher  as  exporters.   Direct  consumption  in 
these  countries  is  small,  amounting  to  less  than  1  percent  of  the  world 
output.   As  a  group,  the  Latin  American  countries  are  the  world's 
largest  exporters  of  copper.   Exports  from  these  countries  are  prin- 
cipally in  the  form  of  copper  metal  in  bars,  unrefined  except  in  the 
case  of  Chile  which  exports  both  unrefined  and  refined  bars.   Some 
copper  ore  and  concentrates  €ire  also  exported. 

Some  Latin  American  statistics,  unlike  those  of  the  United  States, 
do  not  give  the  weight  of  the  copper  content  of  ore,  concentrates,  and 
unrefined  metal.—'   Consequently  the  only  way  of  presenting  the  exports 
of  copper  in  all  forms  from  a  given  country,  and  comparing  the  exports 
of  copper  from  the  several  countries,  is  in  terms  of  value.   These 
value  figures,  in  turn,  are  more  or  less  misleading,  because  many  of 
the  shipments  represent  virtually  inter-company  transfers,  and  because r 
the  ore  sometimes  contains  precious  metals  as  well  as  copper.   Table  2 
summarises,  in  terms  of  value,  the  exports  from  t;he  several  copper- 
exporting  countries  of  Latin  America  to  the  world  as  a  whole  and  to  the 
United  States. 


1/  Chilean  and  Cuban  statistics  are  expressed  in  terms  of  gross 
weight.   Peruvian  statistics  are  given  in  terms  of  copper  content 
except  in  1929  when  the  gross  weight  is  recorded.   In  Mexican  statis- 
tics,, gross  or  net  weight  is  not  specified. 
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Table  2.-  Unmanvifactured  copper:  Exports  from  Latin  American  coiintries 
to  i>n  countries  and  to  the  United  States  in  specified  years, 

1929  to  1938 


From  - 


To  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Chile 


Cuba 


Mexico 


Peru 


Latin  America 


Chile 
Cuba  - 


Ilexieo 
Peru  — 


i 
t 

-:A11  countries 
: UNITED  STATES 

All  countries 
UNITED  STATES 

All  coimtries 
UNITED  STATES 

AJJ.  countries 
UNITED  STATES 

All  countries 

UNITED  STATES 


UNITED  STATES: 
UNITED  STATES: 
UNITED  STATES 
UNITED  STATES 


116,596 
5-^,8^ 

1,916 
1,903 

42,850 
42,793 

26,687 
26.673 


187,049 
126.211 


Latin  America  tUNITED  STATES: 


In  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


15,026 
4,980 

313 
311 

5,988 
5,898 

3,073 
3.064 


24,400 
H»2g3 


44,066 
10,938 

1,547 
1,547 

7,201 
7,064 

11,199 
11,199 


64,034 
^0,748 


104,397 
29,935 

3,034 
3,006 

U,511 
U,131 

13,424 
13.421 


135,366 
60.493 


Percent 


67,840 
12,483 

2,380 
2,352 

8,594 
8,362 

13,881 
13.720 


92,695 
36,917 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Connnission  from  official  trade  statis- 
tics of  Chile,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Peru.   Converted  to  United  States  currency 
at  following  rates  of  exchange:  Chile:  1  peso  =  1929  and  1932  -  $0.1217; 
1936-38  -  IO.206O.   Cuba:  1  peso  =  1  U.S.  dollar.   Mexico:  1  peso  = 
1929  -  $0.4818}  1933  -  $0.2810;  1936  -  $0.2776;  1937  -  $0.2775;  1938  - 
$0.2212.   Peru:  1  sol  =  1929  -  $0.4000;  1932  -  $0.2130;  1936  -  $0.2490; 
1937  -  $0.2520;  1938  -  $0.2242. 
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In  the  more  detailed  tables  of  exports  from  the  several  cotmtries 
(appearing  at  the  end  of  this  section),  both  quantities  and  values  are 
shown,  and  unit  values  are  computed.   Variations  in  the  nature  of  the 
product  exported  as  between  different  years  and  different  countries  of 
origin  and  destination,  however,  make  such  unit  values  of  little  signi- 
ficance, except  as  general  indexes  of  price  trends.   The  proportion  of 
copper  in  the  exports  of  ore  may  vary  greatly,  and  there  may  also  be 
variations  in  the  ore  content  of  other,  mainly  more  valuable,  metals. 
In  the  case  of  unrefined  copper  (blister  and  matte)  unit  values  have 
somewhat  greater  significance.   But  although  copper  may  maJce  up  98  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  total  weight,  the  content  of  the  more  valiiable 
metals  (principally  silver,  but  frequently  including  some  gold  and 
platinum),  varies  widely;  often  unrefined  metal  is  worth  more  than  the 
refined,  because  of  the  content  of  these  other  metals. 

Latin  American  exports  of  copper  to  European  markets  have  in- 
creased since  1932,  whereas  the  quantity  going  to  the  United  States  has 
decreased.   Direct  shipments  to  Europe  have  been  promoted  by  Ihe 
establishment  of  refining  plants  in  Chile  and  in  Europe,  and  the 
development  of  a  market  in  Europe  for  certain  grades  of  unrefined  cop- 
per.  Furthermore,  most  of  the  copper  shipped  to  the  United  States  is 
destined,  after  refining  -under  bond,  for  consumption  in  European  and 
other  markets.   Hence,  all  but  a  small  part  of  Latin  American  output 
is  dependent  upon  the  European  market. 

Exports  of  unrefined  and  refined  copper  (blister,  cathodes,  and 
electrolytic  crude  shapes)  from  Chile  to  principal  markets,  in  speci- 
fied years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in  table  4.  at  the  end  of  this  sec- 
tion.  There  has  been  considerable  variation  in  the  quantities 
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exported  and  the  relative  importance  of  the  princijial  markets  In  recent 
years.   In  1938,  exports  were  valxied  at  67.7  million  dollars,  of  irtiich 
the  United  Kingdom  accoimted  for  36  percent,  and  the  United  States  for 
18  percent.   Most  of  the  remainder  was  distributed  among  a  number  of 
European  countries,   Ejqiorts  to  France  represented  8  percent  of  the 
total  value,  and  those  to  Germany  less  than  2  percent.-'  The  value  of 
copper  exported  from  Chile  in  forms  other  than  metal  is  small.   Copper 
ore,  as  well  as  copper  concentrates  and  copper  precipitates  and  cement 
copper,  goes  principally  to  Japan  and  the  United  States  (see  tables  5 
to  7). 

Exports  of  copper  ore  and  concentrates  and  scrap  from  Cuba,  valued 
at  2.3  ■ilUon  dollars  in  1938,  went  almost  exclusively  to  the  United 

States  (see  table  8).   Exports  of  copper  ore,  concentrates,  and 
unrefined  metal  from  Mexico  in  1938  were  valued  at  about  8.6  million 
dollars,  of  which  shiisnents  to  the  United  States  accotmted  for  97  per- 
cent (see  table  9) .   Unrefined  copper  metal  in  bars  (the  major  copper 
export),  copper  concentrates,  and  copper  matte  exported  from  Peru  in 
1938  were  valued  at  more  than  13  million  dollars  and  went  entirely  to 
the  United  States,  as  did  all  copper  cement  in  1937,  the  latest  year 
for  which  statistics  are  available.   Copper  ore  exported  from  Peru  in 
1938  was  valued  at  726  thousand  dollars,  most  of  ^ich  was  represented 
by  exports  to  the  United  States  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  to  Japan  (see 
tables  10  and  11), 

3/  German  imports  of  copper,  which  were  considerable  before  the  war, 
cajne  chiefly  from  other  soxurces. 
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Prices  and  competitive  conditions. 

The  average  price  of  electrolytic  copper  in  the  United  States  in 
1929  w&s  18  cents  per  poimd:  It  declined  thereafter  and  in  1932 
amounted  to  5 #5  cents  per  pound.   From  this  low  average  the  price  rose 
substantially  and  almost  steadily  to  about  I6  cents  in  March  1937. 
This  sharp  rise  began  about  the  same  time  that  the  United  States  import 
excise  tax  of  U   cents  per  po\md  was  imposed,  but  the  rise  in  price  was 
nearly  treble  the  amount  of  the  tax.   Inasmuch  as  New  York  and  London 
prices  were  approximately  the  same  at  all  times  diiring  the  period  of 
rising  prices  (taking  transportation  charges  into  account) ,  the  marked 
increase  in  prices  in  New  York  cannot  be  attributed  to  thp  tax. 
United  States  prices  of  electrolytic  copper  declined  from  March  1937 
until  June  1938,  when  they  were  less  than  9  cents  per  pound.   Since 
thenj  prices  have  ranged  between  9  and  12  cents  x>or  pound;  in  recent 
months  (October  1939  to  March  194^0)  they  have  averaged  about  12  cents 
(see  table  3). 
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Table  5.-  Electrolytic  copper:  Domestic  and  export  prices  at  New  York 
and  prices  at  London,  1929-39,  and"  the  first  qxiarter  of  19A0 

(Cents  per  pound) 


Quotation 


Year 


New  York 


Domestic 


Ebcport 


London 


Excess  of  -   : I 


Excess  of 


New  York ::New  York:  London 

Domestic:  Export  ::domestic:  over 
over  :  over  :t  over  :New  York 
export  :domestic;:  London  :dome3tic 


1929 


1930  — 

1931  — 

1932  3/ 

1933  — 
193A  — 


1935  - 

1936  - 

1937  - 

1938  - 

1939  - 


1939  - 

January  — 
February"  - 

March  

April  

May  

June  


July 

August  

September  - 

October  

November  — 
December  — 
19^0  '- 

January  

February  — 
March  


18.11 

12.98  : 

8.12  : 

5.56  : 

7.03  : 
8.43 

8.65 

9.47 
13.17 
10.00  : 
10.97 


11.03 

11.03 

11.03 

10.27 

9.83 

9.78 

9.98 

10.26 

11.64 

12.22 

12.28 

12.28 

11.95 
11.15 
11.16 


6.71 
7.27 

7.57 
9.23 

13.02 
9.70 

10.72 


9.91 

9.7^ 

9.89 

9.82 

9.7^ 

9.7A 

9.9A 

10.21 

11.69 

12.^9 

12.93 

12.63 

12.00 

11.^7 
H.Al 


18.^5 

13.37  : 
8.52 
5.62 
6.88 
7.50 

7.80 

9.^6 

13.09 

9.88 

2/ 


10.10 

9.91 

10.07 

9.8A 

9.93 

'9.9A 

10.21 

10.38 

2/ 


2/ 


0.32 
1.16 

1.08 
.2A 
.15 
.30 
.25 


1.12 
1.29 
l.U 
.A5 
.09 
.04. 
.OU 
.05 


0.05 
.27 
.65 
.35 

.05 
.32 
.25 


: : 
:: 
:: 


t : 

::  0.15 
::   .93 
:} 
•  •    r'; 


:t 


:: 
1 1 


.01 
.08 
.12 


.93 

1.12 

.96 

.43 


0.3A 

.39 
.40 

.06 


.10 
.16 
.23 
.12 


1/  Import  excise  tax  of  4-  cents  per  pound,  effective  Jiine  21,  1932. 

2/  Prices  stabilized  by  government  fiat  on  Sept.  12,  1939,  at  tSl  per  long 
ton,  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports,  and  on  Dec.  18,  1939,  at  Ii62  per  long  ton, 
delivered  at  buyer's  works. 


Source:  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal. 


Prior  to  the  impositioB  of  the  import  excise  tax  ia  1932,  the 
price  of  electrolytic  copper  in  London  was  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
New  York  pricp,  chiefly  because  of  transportation  charges.   After  the 
tax  was  imposed,  the  New  York  price  customarily  exceeded  that  in 
London,  though  never  by  an  amount  even  approximately  equal  to  the  tax. 
But  in  the  months  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe 
(May  to  August  1939),  the  London  price  again  exceeded  the  domestic  price 
at  New  York  because  of  the  great  demand  for  copper  in  the  United  King- 
dom arising  because  of  its  armament  program.   Since  the  declaration  of 
war  in  September  1939,  the  prices  of  copper  in  the  United  Kingdom  have 
been  fixed  by  government  fiat,  and  the  Canadian  and  Rhodesian  produc- 
tion has  been  commandeered  for  ultimate  disposition  by  the  British 
Government  through  bulk  buying  agreements,   London  prices,  therefore, 
have  lost  their  former  significance  as  an  index  of  conditions  in  the 
world  copper  market,  and  export  prices  at  New  York  (quoted  since  the 
imposition  of  the  excise  tax)  have  become  more  representative.   From 
1932,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  domestic  price  of  electrolytic 
copper  at  New  York  generally  exceeded  the  export  price ,-^  Since 
September  1939,  however,  the  export  price  has  been  hi^er  than  the 
domestic  price,  the  spread  amounting  to  two-thirds  of  a  cent  in  Novem- 
ber 1939  and  to  one-fourth  of  a  cent  in  March  194-0,   Under  such  circum- 
stances the  excise  tax  exercises  little  influence  upon  the  price  of 
copper  in  the  United  States, 

Prior  to  the  inception  of  the  European  war  the  prices  of  copper  in 

world  markets,  other  than  the  United  States,  were  directly  affected  .by 

the  activities  of  the  International  Copper  Cartel,  and  prices  in  the 

1/  Exceptions  were  the  last  3  months  of  1936  and  5  of  the  first  7 
months  of  1937,  irtien  European  demand  was  especially  strong. 
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United  States  were  indirectly  affected  by  them.   The  cartel,  composed 
of  the  principal  producers  in  Chile,  Rhodesia,  and  the  Belgian  Congo, 
restricted  and  regulated  the  output  of  its  membership  and  thereby  in- 
fluenced prices  in  foreign  markets.   Although  no  copper  companies  in 
the  United  States  were  directly  connected  with  the  cartel,  several 
South  American  affiliates  of  United  States  companies  were  members,  and 
United  States  prices  moved  in  close  harmony  with  world  prices.   In 
formulating  their  policies,  directors  of  the  cartel  were  doubtless 
influenced,  at  least  to  some  extent,  by  the  production,  stocks,  and 
prices  of  copper  in  the  United  States;-'  and  consiimers  of  copper  in 
this  coimtry,  in  selecting  an  appropriate  time  for  the  purchase  of 

copper,  were  probably  concerned  with,  among  other  things,  the  price 

2/ 
relationship  of  copper  in  London  and  in  New  York.-' 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  demand  for  and  the  production  of 
copper  increased  appreciably.   The  action  of  the  British  Government  ir- 
fixing  copper  prices  and  concluding  bulk  buying  agreements  with 
Canadian  and  Rhodesian  producers  has  removed  an  important  part  of  for- 
eign production  from  the  customary  channels  of  distribution.   Because 
of  these  developments  the  cartel  has  suspended  its  operations,  thus 
removing  the  restraint  exercised  over  the  productive  activities  of  its 
members « 


\J   Should  stocks  accumulate  in  the  United  States  and  adversely  affect 
world  prices,  the  cartel  might  restrict  the  production  of  its  members 
in  an  attempt  to  restore  the  previous  price  level;  such  act-ion,  for 
example,  was  taken  on  July  1,  1938,  when  output  was  reduced  from  105 
percent  to  95  percent  of  agreed-on  parities  of  production. 

2/  Shotild  domestic  prices  be  high  in  relation  to  prices  in  London, 
consujTiers  in  the  United  States  would  be  likely  to  restrict  their  pur- 
chases to  essential  current  requirements,  withholding  more  substantial 
orders  in  anticipation  of  a  downward  revision  in  domestic  prices.  Such 
action,  of  course,  would  operate  to  hasten  the  anticipated  decline. 
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Effects  of  the  European  war. 

Copper  is  a  strategic  war  material,  ajid  the  ctarrent  war  has 
expanded  the  demand  for  it  among  belligerents  and  neutrals.   Most  of 
the  Latin  American  output  of  copper  is  destined,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  constunption  in  European  markets,  and  hence  is  greatly  affected  by 
changes  in  European  demand.   The  loss  to  Latin  America  of  exports  to 
Germany  (the  third  largest  world  market)  is  of  minor  importance,  as 
that  country  had  taken  only  insignificant  quantities  from  this  source, 
and  the  loss  of  other  European  markets  may  be  offset  in  part  by  the 
increased  demand  for  copi>er  in  other  countries. 
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Tabla  A*   -  Copper  a«t«d«  anivfined  and  refined  in  bars,  cathodes,  etc.r 
Exports  froa  CHILB  to  principal  markets,  in  specified  years, 

1929  to  1938 


Siqwrted  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  eonairlas"- 


Ihilted  Kingdoa 

duted  states  - 

Bolglm  

Italj  

France  

Sweden  


Gemaay  and  lostrla  - 
All  ot]ier  countries  - 

Percentage  to  the 
Onlted  States  — 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries 


Tblted  KlngdoB 
UHITED  STATES  - 

Belgioa  

Ital7  

France   

Sweden  — — — — 


Oeraany  and  Austria  - 
All  other  countries  - 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Ihlt  Talus  per  short  ton  of 
total  exports  2/  


Quantity  in  short  tons  (gross  weight) 


339.aa  X  133.061  i   263.712  t  I2A.191  i   385.056 


56,200  I 
U9,517  t 
17,077  I 
13,557  I 
a,2A7.  t 
9,686  t 
48,545  t 


39,450 
42,293 

2,203 
10,592 

8,678 

4,036 
19,920 

5.889 


44.0 


31.8 


Value  in  1 


925^68;  I  1^0,891 


Value  in  1 


112.655  t     U.712 


17,499 

51,132 
5,889 
3,911 

13,998 
3,201 

15,802 
-Ju2gl 


4,356 
4,691 

243 
1,169 

958 

U6 
2,199 

650 


45.4 


31.9 


$331.49  t  $110.57 
t 


83,057 

66,735 

5,981 

28,226 

32,936 

13.605 

6,379 

.26^:^ 


126,536 
121,697 
40,193 
37,298 
34, 2U 
28,768 
5,655 
??.83Q 


139,189 
74,035 
53,405 
31,871 
30,013 
23,027 
7,395 
26.12; 


25.3 


28.7 


19.2 


000  pesos 


213.530  »  505.313  t   328.818 


000  U«  S.  dollars 


43.987  I  104.094  t  67.737 


13,753 
10,901 
1,120 
4,618 
5,813 
2,3U 
1,075 
4.393 


30,904 
29,760 
10,201 
8,873 
8,590 
7,235 
1,506 

7.o;?5 


24,605 
12,441 
9,932 
5,655 
5,276 
4,216 
1,215 
4.347, 


24.8 


28.6 


18.4 


$166.80  :  $2A5.40  :  $175.91 


^    Includes  broken  anodes  in  1937,  not  specified  in  other  years. 

2/    The  unit  yalues  appearing  in  this  and  other  tables  should  be  interpreted 
with  eaution,  especially  when  cowparing  the  unit  values  of  the  exports  of  one 
country  with  those  of  another.   Exports  froa  the  different  Latin  American  cotm- 
tries,  though  of  the  same  conmodity,  frequently  are  of  different  types  or  grades. 
■araorer,  different  methods  of  Taluation  are  employed  by  the  various  countries, 
and  soae  countries  have  changed  their  aethod  of  valuation  during  the  period 
1929-38. 


Source!  CoBpiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Conmission  froa  official  trade  statistics 
of  Chile.   Coorerted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency  by  applying  the 
following  factorst   1  aetric  quintal  »  220.46  lbs.}  1  peso  =  1929  -  |0.1217j 
1932  -  $0.1217j  1936-38  -  $0.2060. 
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Table  5.  -  Copper  ore:  Exports  frcm  CHILE  to  principal  markets, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929     :     1932  :     1936     !     1937     I     1938 


Total,  all  coxmtries 


Quantity  in  short  tons  (gross  weight) 


116.773  ;   5.852  ;  7.1U     ;  2A.861  ;     5.769 


Japan  

UNITED  STATES  — 


All  other  countries 


:  A, 686  :  10,078  :  3,230 
108,779  :  5,8U  s  2,i;78  j  U,783  :  1,991 
7.99A  :     8  ;   -    ;    -   t    5^ 


Percentage  to  the  United 
States  


93.2  :  99.9 


3A.6 


59.5 


3A.5 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries 


Value  in  1>000  pesos 


27.511  ;   ^25  ;   308  ;  1.30^  ;    285 


^..348 


Value  ii^  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


Japan  

UNITED  STATES  

All  other  countries 


3,125 
223 


Percentage  to  the  United 
States  


93.3 


52 


52 


99.9 


_64. 


38 
26 


iVO.6 


Unit  value  per  short  ton  of 

total  exports  1/ 1  $28.67  :  $8.83  :  $8.87 

:       >      t 


269 


122 

1-^7 


J2. 


34 

17 
8 


5A.8  :  29.5 
t 


$10.80 


$10.17 


1/  See  footnote  2,  table  4.. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  statis- 
tics of  Chile.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency  by  applying 
the  following  factors:  1  quintal  =  220.^6  pounds;  1  peso  -  1929,  $0.1217; 
1932,  $0.1217;  1936-38,  $0.2060. 
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Table  6.  -  Copper  concentrates i  Exports  from  CHILE  to  principal 
■arkets,  in  specified  jears,  1929  to  1933 


Exported  to  - 


1929  '  1932  *  1936 


1937  *  1938 


Total,  all  countries  — 

UNITED  STATES  

Japan  

Geraany  

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries 


UNITED  STATES 

Japan  

Germany 


Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Unit  value  per  short  ton 
total  exports  2/  


of 


Quantity  in  short  tons  (gross  weight) 


10,5^7  «  19,479  : 


65  t         169" 


.2^ 


t  X                     t                     } 

10,537  J  17,692  I             8  :         122  t         Ilk 

-  I  -  J        57  J        un  '.      168 

-  \     1.787  ; -I -X - 


XXX 

X  X  X 

12.3   »       72.2  : 


100.0  :     90.8     : 

Value  in  1.000  pesos 


82.2 


^.807  I     2.121  X 


6  X 


-58_i i56. 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


585  I         258  t 


1  I 


12  : 


J2. 


100.0 


$55.52 


2^k   : 
-  t 

24  : 


1  t 
-  I 


7  X 
5  X 
-  : 


17 
15 


t       X  t 

90.8  :    8.7  :   55.3  :   54.1 

XXX 

X  X  X 

♦13.25  :  $20.57  :  171.2^  :  $34.21 
}       _: \ 


1/  Not  over  $500. 

2/  See  footnote  2,  table  4. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  sta- 
tistics of  Chile.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency  by 
applying  the  following  factors!  1  quintal  =  220.>i6  lbs.;  1  peso  ■  1929, 
$0.1217}  1932,  $0,1217j  1936-38,  $0.2060. 
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Table  7»  -  Copper  precipitates  and  ceaent  copperi  Exports  fron  CHIIiE 
to  principal  aarkets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


t 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries 

UNITED  STATES  

Japan  

Germany  


Percentage  to  the 
United  States 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  coxintries 

UHITED  STATES  

Japan  

Qeraanj 


Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Unit  value  per  short  ton 
total  exports  2/  


of 


Quantity  in  short 

tons  ( 

Kross  weight) 

i^6  :    129  s 

227  t 

256  J    177 

:       X 

1  1    117  » 
-  1     -  : 

45  «    V^  ^ 

: 
187  t 

-  : 

• 

2it5  :    133 
11  t         a 
-  ; 

t  z 

X  I 

2.2  «   90.7  : 


iaj- 


82.-;  J   95.7  : 
Value  in  1.000  pesos 


75.1 


J4JL 


i6j ;03  » 


-56. 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 
a  ;     A  * U  t     22  > 


1/ 
8 


1.3 
♦182.07 


3 


76.3 
$31.81 


12 


t 

U  I 
3  t 
-  X 


I 

21  » 

1  t 


8 

A 


X  X 

X  X 

76.7  X      93.4  :   65.9 

X  X 

t       : 

$60.63  :  $85.68  :  $6^.98 
I J 


1/  Hot  orer  $500. 

2/  See  footnote  2,   table  U» 

Sources  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Coamiasion  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Chile.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency  by 
applying  the  following  factors t  1  quintal  »  220.^6  lbs*}  1  peso  »  1929 > 
$0.1217}  1932,  $0.1217}  1936-38,  $0.2060. 
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Table  8.  -  Copper  ore  and  concentrates,  and  copper  ecrapt  Exports  trom 
CUBA  to  principal  Barkets,  in  specified  jears,  1929  to  1933 


Exported  to  - 


Total,  all  coxintries  2/  - 

Total,  all  coiintries  2/  - 

Unit  value  per  ton  of 
total  exports  /^ 


Total,  all  countries 

Germany 


UNITED  STATES  

All  other  countries  • 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Total,  all  countries  ■ 

Germany 


UNITED  STATES  

All  other  countries  • 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Unit  value  per  short  ton 
of  total  exports  ^/ 


1929 


1932 


1936 


J L 


i9>a 


(fce  and  concentrates 

., t^ii>nt.i  \j  \j\   short  tons  V 

63^988  «  23.818  i  ^.501  :  U.3^9  i  55.929 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars  i/ 


1.851  :    309  i  1.5A3  x     2.977  i     2.3^2 


»    .   I       t       : 

»       t       I       t 

128.93  »  $12.97  t  $31.81  i  IbV.U  :  la.82 

i I I 1 


Copper  scrap 


.532^ 


Quantity  in  short  tons  ^ 


291 

281 


i^9.1 


^ 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars  ^ 


13 
52 


80.0 


♦lU 


187  I    309 


153 


18.3 


2 
2 


^9.9 


$21.^2 


209 
80 

-22- 


26.0 


4?1  \         3» 


2U 
207 


^5.8 


JUu 


51 


19 

A 
2 


17.0 


♦79.33 


2A 
29 


51.1 


UA 
78 
Jt51. 


22.1 


J8. 


19 
10 


26.5 


♦126.96: $107.92 


.    I I i i i 

1/  Quantities  are  believed  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  gross  weight. 
2/  All  eaqxjrts  are  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
2/  One  Cuban  peso  =  1  U.  S.  dollar  (all  years), 
/t/  See  footnote  2,  table  ^. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  sta- 
tistics of  Cuba.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  by  applying  the 
foUowing  factor:  1  kilo  =  2.20^6  lbs. 
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Table  9«  -  Copper  ore,  concentrates  and  unrefined  metal; 
Exports  from  MEXICO  to  principal  markets, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1933 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries 


UNITED  STATES 

Belgium  — ■■ 

France  


All  other  countries 


Percentage  to  the  United 
States  


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries 


UNITED  STATES 

Belgium  

France    


All  other  countries 


Percentage  to  the  United 
States 


Unit  value  per  short  ton  of 
total  exports  5/  


Quantity  in  short  tonp=/ 


J.61,536  ;  ^5  J19  ;  40,1^0  :  g>4.433  ;  47.166 


:  161,336 
2/ 

200 


44,6^7  :  39,347 
302  :  566 
342  t    172 


52,938  :  45,891 
703  I         899 


28 


J5. 


234 
J58_ 


333 
43 


.99.9  :       98.5  :       98.1  :       97.3  :       97.3 
Value  Ifi  1,000  pespg 


88,938  ;  ;2A,308  ;  125,94^  :  52,293  :  38,8$^ 


4^.850 


Value  in  1^000  U.  g.  dollars 


42,793 
i/ 

52_ 


99.9 


$265.27 


5,988  ;  7.?01 


5,898 
41 
44 

5_ 


98.5 


:$132.12 


M,511 


7,064 

^/ 
A/      : 

137 


98.1 
$179.50 


J. 


14,131 

A/ 

U 
380 


8,594 


8,362 
U 
U 


97.4  »   97.3 


$266.59  :$182.21 


^ Gross  or  net  weight  are  not  specified. 

2/  Less  than  one-half  ton. 

2/  Not  over  $500. 

^/  Not  shown  separately. 

^  See  footnote  2,  table  4. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  statistics 
of  Mexico.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency  by  applying  the 
following  factors:  1  metric  ton  =  220A.6  lbs.;  1  peso  =  1929,  $0.^818;  1933, 
$0.2810;  1936,  $0.2776;  1937,  $0.2775;  1938  $0.2212. 
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Table  10.  -  Copper  ore  and  concentrates:  Exports  from  PERD  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


Total,  all  countries 


UNITED  STATES 
Japan 


All  other  countries  - 

Percentage  to  the 

United  States  — 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries 


UNITED  STATES  

Japan  

All  other  countries  '^ 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Unit  value  per  short  ton  of 
total  exports  ij   


Total,  all  coxintries 


y 


Total,  all  covin  tries 


Total,  all  countries 


Unit  value  per  short  ton  of 
total  exports  ij  


1929  !  1932  :  1936  \     YiJl     \     1938 

•  * ! .; 


Ore 


Quantity  in  short  tons 


8.2U  :     6.660  ;  U.896 


t  X 

8,201  :  6,603  :  10,587 

10  :  16  :  i;,2U 

'      \  ax  65 


99.4     X     99.9 


99.9 


99.1 


71.1 


Value  in  1.000  soles 


730  : 


166  \     1.U7  ;     1.075  i     3.237 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


292  X 


JL 


285 
7 


-     : 


35 


97.-4     :     99.9 
t 
t 

|2i;.62  :  $23.23 


286 


271 


286  :         268 
2/  X  1 

-     :  2 


99.9 


98.7 


I34..78  J   1^0.66 


726 


565 

158 

3 


77.9 
t^.73 


Ccmcentrates 


Quantity  in  short  tons 


1/ 


1.03i4  :  2.708  ;  1.569  ;  1.508  t  1.015 
Valtie  in  1.000  soles 


172  : 


384  ;    689  t    jL23  x         UP 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


_62_i 


82  : 


171  : 


107 


t 


♦66.48  :  130.17  :|109.28 


170.69 


^ 


$90.68 


I     ,  *    ,    *       ♦       ' 
1/  Quantities  are  expressed  in  terms  of  copper  content,  except  in  1929j  in 

that  year  they  are  expressed  in  terms  of  gross  weight. 
2/  Not  over  |500.  2/   Includes  "on  order."    ^  See  footnote  2,  table  4. 
j5/  All  exports  are  shipped  to  the  United  States,  except  20  short  tons  valued 

at  |2,000  exported  to  Belgium  in  1932. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  statis- 
tics of  Peru.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency  by  applying 
the  following  factors:  1  kilo  =  2.20^6  lbs.;  1  sol  -  1929,  $0.4000;  1932, 
$0,2130;  1936,  $0J2490;  1937,  $0.2520;  1938,  $0.2242.   Values  for  1929 
reported  in  Peruvian  poimds;  1  Peruvian  pound  -   10  soles. 
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Table  11.  -  Copper  metal  (unrefined,  in  bars,  etc.),  matte,  and  cement: 
Exports  from  PERU  to  principal  markets,  in ^specified 
years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929  *  1932  *    1936 


1937  •  1938 


Total,  all  countries=/- 
Total,  all  countries  — 


Total,  all  countries 


Unit  value  per  short  ton  of 
total  exports  2/       •■  -  ■  ■  ■ 


Total,  all  countries 


UNITJD  STATES  

All  other  countries 


Percentage  to  the  United  States 
Total,  all  countries  


Total,  all  countries 


UNITED  STATES  

All  other  countries 


Percentage  to  the  United  States 

Unit  value  per  short  ton  of 
total  exports  Ji/  


Total,  all  countries*' 
Total,  all  coiintries  — 


Total,  all  countries 


Unit  value  per  short  ton  of 
total  exports  2/  


Quantity  in  short  tons^ 


61,186  :  2A.836  ;  36.120  ;  39.276  :  A0.656 


Value  in  1,000  doles 


■:  65.7A5  x   13.752  :  A3.09A  :  50.866  :  57.890 


-t  26.298  ;  2.929 


Value  in,  1»000  tT.S.  dollars 


AQ,73;i  ;  1?,818 


i;2.979 


-:$Z29.80  ;tll7.9A  :$297.08  ;l326.36  :^319.2A 


Matte 


Quantity  in  short  topp 


ni_i 255-j. 


^ 


64  : 
-4Z_L 


: 

173  : 
82  : 


62 


57.9  :       67.8  :     100.0 


;i8^  ; 2ZL 


182  : 
-  : 


273 


100.0  :     100.0 


Value  in  1,000  soles 


M^ 1^5  : 


?3  ;       A55  ; 225. 


Value  in  1.000  U.S.   dollars 


:    16 

I          27  : 

6  : 

39  : 

84 

• 

:    10 

!        6  i 

• 

i    18  i 
9  : 

6  i 

-  » 

39  i 

84 

:   64.2  i 
:      i 
t       : 

• 

i   68.1  i 
!       : 

: 

100 

• 

.0  : 

X 

t 

100.0  : 

100.0 

^1A6.2Q  iftl04.62  :  ft93.86  tft2]^.22  :f 307.98 


J2L 


Cement 
9»^Tit;<t^Y  in  short  tops 


22  ;     36  ;  iT462  ;   5/ 

Value  in  1,000  soles 

30  ;     2  :     20  s    752  i   5/ 


Value  in  1^000  U.S.  dollars 

5  1    189  ;  "57" 


$142.48 


$129.62 


5/ 


1/  Quantities  are  expressed  in  terms  of  copper  content,  except  in  1929j  in  that 
year  they  are  expressed  in  terms  of  gross  weight. 
2/  All  experts  are  shipped  t6  the  United  States. 
2/     See  footnote  2,  table  4. 
^/  All  exports  are  shipped  to  the  United  States,  except  5  short  tons,  valued  at 

$728 'shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1929« 
i/  Not  available.  6/  Not  over  $500. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  ffom  official  tradfe  statistics  of 
Peru.  Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency  by  applying  the  following  factorw 
1  kilo  -  2.2046  lbs. J  1  sol  =  1929,  I0.40OO;  1932,  I0.213OJ  1936,  ^0.2A90;     1937, 
$0.2520j  1938,  $0.2242.   Values  for  1929  reported  in  Peruvian  pounds;  1  Peruvian 
pound  a  10  soles. 
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Com 

Com  is  native  to  the  Western  Hemispherej  it  was  being  cxiltivated 
by  the  Indians  when  the  first  white  settlers  arrived.   Because  it  is  ar 
excellent  food  and  feed  which  can  be  grown  on  many  different  types  of 
soil,  and  under  climatic  conditions  which  vary  widely,  the  production 
of  this  cereal  has  expanded  rapidly  and  is  now  carried  on  in  practi- 
cally all  countries.   The  major  portion  of  the  world's  production, 
however,  is  centered  in  only  a  few  countries. 
Position  of  Latin  America  in  world  production. 

World  production  of  com  amounts  to  from  4-  to  5  billion  bushels 
annually,  and  stirpasses  that  of  any  other  cereal  crop  except  wheat. 
The  production  of  com  in  all  Latin  American  countries  usually  amounts 
to  from  500  to  700  million  bushels  per  year;  in  1937-33  the  20  Latin 
American  coimtries  accounted  for  over  10  percent  of  world  production. 
In  the  same  year,  the  United  States  produced  over  50  percent  of  the 
world  crop,  and  countries  in  the  Danubian  basin  (principally  Yugoslavia, 
Rumania,  and  Hungary)  produced  over  10  percent.   Other  corn-producing 
countries  of  importance  are  China,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Italy,  but 
exports  from  these  coimtries  are  negligible. 

Except  for  years  of  crop  shortage,  production  of  com  In  the 
United  States  and  in  Latin  America  has  been  fairly  constant,  averaging 
more  than  2.5  billion  bushels  for  the  United  States  and  500  million 
bushels  for  Latin  America.   World  production  in  1938,  howevei^,  was 
substantially  larger  than  in  1929,  and,  therefore,  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  as  world  producers  has 
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declined.   In  1929  the  United  States  accounted  for  64.  percent  of  the 
total  and  Latin  America  for  13  percent;  in  1939  the  United  States 
provided  52  percent  and  Latin  America  11  percent.   Other  countries 
supplied  23  percent  of  the  total  in  1929,  and  37  percent  in  1938. 

Production  of  com  in  the  principal  producing  countries  of  Lt^tin 
America,  and  in  the  United  States  and  the  world,  in  specified  years, 
1929  to  1938,  is  shoim  in  table  1. 
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Argentina,  with  an  annual  production  of  from  200  to  400  nillion 
bushels,  is  the  leading  corn-growing  country  of  Latin  America.   Brazil 
ranks  second  in  importance  with  a  yearly  production  of  more  than  200   ^ 
million  bushels,  and  Mexico  third  with  from  60  to  80  million  bushels. 
Uruguayan  production  in  recent  years  has  varied  between  4-  million  and 
7  million  bushels;  that  for  Chile  has  been  between  2  and  3  mill  ion 
bushels.   Cuba  sind  the  Dominican  Republic  produce  only  limited  quanti- 
ties of  this  cereal,  but  customarily  have  some  exportable  svirplus. 
Latin  American  exports. 

The  international  trade  in  com  is  only  a  small  part  of  world 
production  and  usually  ranges  between  300  and  4-00  million  bushels 
annually.   Of  this  qxiantity,  about  35  percent  goes  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  from  5  to  10  percent  each  to  the  Netherlands,  France,  and 
Belgium.   Other  important  importing  countries  are  Denmark,  Canada,  and 
Germany.   Total  international  trade  in  com  has  been  increasing  for 
many  years  and  so  also  have  exports  from  Argentina,  the  only  Latin 
American  cotmtry  of  any  imjxjrtance  in  the  trade, 

Argentina  has  made  greater  gains  in  the  past  30  jeara,   in  both  the 
production  and  exportation  of  com,  than  has  any  other  major  producing 
country.   Argentine  production,  which  averaged  192  million  bushels 
annually  in  the  5-year  period  1909-13,  increased  to  an  average  of  346 
million  bushels  annually  in  the  years  1933-37.   Average  yearly  exports 
for  the  same  periods  (based  on  crop  years,  April  to  the  following  March) 
increased  from  116  million  to  271  million  bushels.   Of  the  total 
quantity  of  com  entering  international  trade,  Argentina  supplied  about 
44  percent  during  the  period  1909-13  and  about  75  percent  dirring  the 
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period  1933-37.   In  the  past  10  years,  exports  of  com  have  ranged 
from  69  to  over  90  percent  of  Argentine  production.   These  exports 
have  gone  to  all  the  leading  corn-importing  co\antries,  and  to  many  of 
the  lesser  ones.   Exports  of  com  from  Argentina  to  principal  markets, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in  table  2. 

Brazil  exports  virtually  no  com,  and  corn  does  not  appear  as  a 
principal  export  from  Uruguay  and  Chile,   Uruguay  has  in  the  past 
exported  com  in  substantial  quantities,  but  shipments  from  that  country 
have  been  negligible  since  1933.   Cuban  exports  of  com,  which  amount- 
ed to  26  thousand  bushels,  valued  at  19  thousand  dollars  in  1938,  go 

almost  entirely  to  Puerto  Rico.-'   Exports  of  com  from  Mexico  usually 

2/ 
have  been  very  small  and  go  almost  entirely  to  the  United  States.-' 


1/  Exports  of  com  from  Cuba  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are 
given  below: 

Quantity  (in  1.000  bu.     Value  (in 
Year  of  56  lbs.)       1.000  dollars) 

1932  162  82 

1936  4A  29 

1937  57  57 

1938  26  19 
Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official 

trade  statistics  of  Cuba. 

2/  Exports  of  corn  from  Mexico  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938, 
are  given  below: 

Quantity  Value 

Year      Bushels  of  56  lbs.    Pesos   U.S.  dollars 
1929  28  116  56 

1933  U  ^0         11 

1934  2,798,240      4,908,867    1,361,720 

1935  3,189,391      6,037,780    1,677,295 

1936  175,281       309,276      85,855 

1937  57  165         46 

1938  1/  1  11  2 
1/  Preliminary. 

Sotirce:   Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official 
trade  statistics  of  Mexico.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and 
c\irrency  by  applying  the  following  factors:  1  kilogram  =0,039368 
bushels  of  56  pounds.   Exchange  rates:  1  peso  =  1929  -  $0.4818; 
1933  -  $0.2310;  1934  -  $0.2774;  1935  -  $0.2778;  1936  -  $0.2776; 
1937  -  $0.2775;  and  1938  -  $0.2212. 
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During  the  years  1934.-37,  when  there  was  a  shortage  of  com  in  the 
United  States,  imports  of  corn  from  Mexico  amoiinted  to  2,6  million 
bushels  in  1934-,  3.2  million  in  1935,  179  thousand  in  1936,  and  15 
thousand  in  1937,   No  Mexican  com  was  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  either  1938  or  1939. 

The  United  States  usually  is  not  an  important  market  for  foreign 
com,  but  because  its  supplies  of  this  cereal  were  seriously  curtailed 
as  a  result  of  the  severe  droughts  in  193-4  and  1936,  it  imported  4-3 
million  bushels  in  1935,  20  million  bushels  in  1936,  and  86  million 
bushels  in  1937.   Since  the  harvesting  of  the  1937  crop,  supplies  have 
been  ample  to  satisfy  domestic  reqtiirements,  and  imports  in  1938  and 
1939  have  amounted  to  less  than  one-half  million  bushels  annually,-' 
ESqxjrts  from  the  United  States,  which  had  ranged  from  13  mill  ion  to  42 
million  bushels  annually  in  the  period  1920-29,  declined  to  slightly 
over  6  million  bushels  in  1930,   They  remained  unimportant  tlu*ough 
1937,  reaching  a  low  point  of  177  thousand  bushels  in  1935.   In  1938, 
however,  after  two  successive  short  crops  in  Argentina,  United  States 
exports  amounted  to  14-7  million  bushels,  and  in  1939  to  32  million 
bushels. 


1/  Entered  principally  on  the  Pacific  coast  because  of  low  ocean 
freight  charges. 
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Table  2.-  Corn: 


Exports  from  ARGENTINA  to  principal  markets,  in  specified 
years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


Total,  all  countries  

United  Kingdom  

Germany  

Belgium  

Netherlands  

Ireland  

Norway  

Italy  

Sweden  


Denmark  

Finland  

Japan  

France  


Spanish  Africa 
UNITED  STATES 

Uruguay  

Canada  

Spain  

All    other  countries  — 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Total,   all  countries  


Total,  all  countries 


United  Kingdom 

Germany  

Belgium  

Netherlands  

Ireland  

Norway  

Italy  

Sweden  

Denmark  

Finland  

Japan  

France  


Spanish  Africa 

UNITED  STATES  

Uruguay  

Canada  

Spain  

All  other  countries  - 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Unit  value  per  buahel  of 
total  exports   2/ 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Quantity  in  1.000  bushels  of  56  pounds 

198.721   ;    277.7'i'i    ;    329.969    ;    357.750    :    10A.016 


56,OU 
17,117 
31,080 
24,071 

l,7/i6 

21,827 

2,034 

2,768 

69 

20,290 

1,193 

730 

ii90 

5,699 

12,89A 

699 


O.A 


83,915 

12,3b/, 

39,9^6 

-46,036 

14,377 

6,3^0 

U,853 

6,609 

U,373 

569 

33 

24,798 

1,757 

U5 

35 

10,707 
898 


0.1 


135,237 

7,582 

i43,2iil 

35,3^42 

8,087 

^,917 

6,608 

2,776 

12,508 

3,27A 

6,519 

3,371 

1,621 

37,638 

12 

16,561 

655 

4,020 


11.4 


115,928 

25,500 

56,029 

45,218 

8,315 

5,913 

3,682 

ii,820 

12,434 

2,U7 

1,755 

2,789 

801 

42,364 

69 

28,036 

1.950 


11.8 


Value  in  1.000  paper  pesos 


Value  in  1.000  U.   S.  dollars 


159.853 


45,195 
13,707 
25,202 
19,488 

1,389 

17,302 

1,631 

2,221 

57 

16,122 
961 
573 

386 

4,604 

10,431 

58A 


0.4 


$0.80 


82.i476 


2A,881 

3,689 

11,842 

13,643 

4,289 

1,884 

4,433 

1,954 

4,282 

167 

10 

7,406 

519 

43 

10 

3,157 
267 


0.1 


10.30 


129.930 


52,896 

2,823 

16,907 

13,856 

3,110 

1,908 

2,424 

1,082 

4,977 

1,210 

2,413 

1,283 

591 

15,608 

4 

7,139 

221 

1,478 


12.0 


$0.39 


184..  689 


60,561 

13, 6U 

29,235 

23,174 

4,351 

3,122 

1,871 

2, ABO 

6,378 

1,083 

919 

1,383 

396 

20,962 

37 

U,lll 


1^012 


11.3 


$0.52 


32, U9 

19,361 

18,862 

11,506 

6,709 

3,112 

2,835 

2,2A5 

1,831 

1,321 

684 

513 

445 

59 

10 

1/ 

2.074 


0.1 


381.902  ;  320.750  ;  LL-^ .210   t  598.473  :  180.522 


?3.66? 


16,218 

10,326 

10,172 

5,899 

3,348 

1,577 

1,411 

1,261 

934 

665 

3in 

272 

226 

32 

6 

1/ 


975 


0.1 


10.52 


1/  Not  over  500. 

2/  The  unit  vbIubb  appearing  In  thio  and  other  tables  ahoixld  be  interpreted 
with  caution,  especially  when  comparing  the  unit  Talues  of  the  exports  of  one 
covmtry  with  those  of  another.   Exports  from  the  different  Latin  American 
coimtries,  thougji  of  the  same  commodity,  frequently  are  of  different  types  or 
grades.   Moreover,  different  methods  of  valuation  are  employed  by  the  various 
countries  and  some  countries  have  changed  their  method  of  valuation  during  the 
period  1929-38. 

Sources   Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commiseion  from  official  trade  etatietloB 
of  Argentina.   Converted  to  United  States  measures  and  currency  by  applying  the 
following  factors:  1  metric  ton  =  39.367857  bviahels  of  56  lbs.}  1  paper  peso  = 
1929,  |0.a86;  1932,  fG.2571;  1936,  $0.2918;  1937,  $0.3086;  1938,  $0.2973. 
For  1929  and  1932,  the  U.S.  dollar  value  has  been  converted  from  the  gold  peso 
▼aluei  oomrerBion  rates  are  as  follows!  1929,  $0.9513;  and  1932,  $0.5844. 
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Trade  barriers,  i^loeSt  and  competitive  conditions. 

The  duty  on  com  entering  the  United  States  is  25  cen  ■  per  bushel 

1/ 
of  56  potmds,  except  com  from  Cuba,  which  is  dutiable  at  lO  cents  per 

2/ 
bushel.    Production  of  com  in  the  United  States  usually  amoxmts  to 

about  2,500  million  bushels  annually.   Imports  have  not  exceeded  5 

million  bushels  in  any  year  since  1923,  except  diu'ing  the  period 

1935-37. 

Imports  of  yellow  com  (in  grain  form)  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands  are  free  of  duty;  the  combined  imports 
into  these  three  countries  generally  constitute  more  than  half  of  the 
com  which  enters  international  trade,   Belgitun  and  the  Netherlands, 
however,  impose  some  restrictions  in  the  form  of  quotas  and  internal 
taxes,  and  Germany  has  maintained  a  policy  of  encouraging  the  use  of 
domestic  cereals  in  place  of  imported  com  for  animal  feed.   In  mosjb 
of  the  other  European  cotmtries  the  duty  on  com  is  either  nominal  or 
not  high  enough  appreciably  to  restrict  importation. 

The  price  of  Argentine  com  at  Buenos  Aires  is  customarily  lower 

than  that  of  United  States  com  at  Chicago,  though  not  enough  so  to 

make  it  profitable  for  Argentine  com  to  enter  the  United  States  after 

payment  of  transportation  charges  and  the  United  States  duty  of  25 

cents  a  bushel.   In  recent  years,  hovrever,  crop  conditions  in  the  two 

countries  have  caused  some  considerable  deviation  from  the  usual  price 

relationship.   Because  of  a  very  short  crop  in  the  United  States, 

prices  of  com  in  this  country  rose  diiring  the  crop  year  November  1936- 

October  1937  to  an  average  of  $1.18  per  bushel;  in  that  same  period 

1/  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  par.  724-. 

2/  Trade  agreement  TrLth  Cuba,  effective  Sept.  3,  1934-. 
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the  average  pr  ce  of  Argentine  com  was  52  cents  per  bushel.   As  a 
result  larg  quantities  of  Argentine  com  (nearly  80  jniliion  bushels  in 
1937)  were  exported  from  that  coiontry  to  the  United  States.   In  the 
next  2  crop  years,  1937-38  and  1938-39,  the  corn  .crop  in  Argentina  was 
adversely  affected  by  weather  conditions,  and  the  price  of  com  in 
Argentina  was  higher  than  that  in  the  United  States.   This  situation' 
checked  Argentine  exports  to  the  United  States,  and  resiolted  in  the 
sale  of  large  quantities  of  United  States  com  In  third  markets.   Dur- 
ing the  6  months  October  1939  to  March  194-0,  the  price  of  Argentine  com 
declined  because  of  an  improved  harvest,  and  the  customary  relationship 
in  the  prices  of  United  States  and  Argentine  com  was  restored.   On 
May  9,  194.0,  hov/ever,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
extended  its  export  subsidy  program  to  include  com  in  an  effort  to 
regain  foreign  markets  and  reduce  surpluses.—^  The  ajnoimt  of  the  sub- 
sidy will  vary  v;ith  the  spread  between  the  prices  of  United  States  and 
other  corn  in  foreign  markets.   While  this  program  is  in  effect, 
therefore,  it  is  probable  that  the  prices  of  United  States  and  Argentine 
com  in  foreign  markets  will  be  approximately  the  same. 

Prices  of  com  in  the  United  States  and  in  Argentina  for  the  period 
1929-39  and  the  first  quarter  of  194-0  are  shown  in  table  3. 


1/  On  that  date  the  Department  annoionced  the  sale,  through  private 
exporters,  of  20  million  bushels  of  com  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada  under  the  export  program.   The  corn  will  be  taken  from  stocks 
controlled  by  the  Government  through  its  corn-loan  program. 
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Table  3.-  Com:  Prices  in  the  United  States  and  in  ARGENTINA, 
1929-39,  and  the  first  qxiarter  of  194-0 


Crop  year 


1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 

1934-35 
1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 

1938-39 


1939  - 
October  - 
November 
December 

1940  - 
January  - 


February  

March 


United  States: 
No.  3  Yellow 
at  Chicago 

1/ 


Cents  per  bu. 

83 
60 
36 

35 
52 

86 

75 

118 

56 

49 


49.7 
56.3 

58.5 
57.6 

57.9 


Argentine 
com  at 
Buenos  Aires 
__   2Z 


Cents  per  bu. 

63 
32 
30 
30 

44 

43 
42 
52 
68 
52 


53.8 
54.8 
53.1 

47.4 
39.2 

J/ 


Argentina: 

Percentage  of 
United  States 
price 


76 
53 
83 
86 

85 

50 
56 

44 
121 
106 


no 

94 


81 
68 


1/  Years  beginning  November  1. 
2/  Years  beginning  October  1. 
_2/  Not  available. 

Source:  Agricultural  Statistics  and  the  Feed  Situation,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Effects  of  the  European  war. 

European  covmtries  usually  absorb  practically  all  of  the  com  that 
enters  international  trade.   The  United  States  imports  substantial 
quantities  only  during  years  of  drought.   The  United  Kingdom  has  been 
the  largest  market  for  com,  usually  taking  over  one-fourth  of  the 
quantity  entering  international  trade.   Other  leading  European 
importers  have  been  the  Netherlands,  France,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Germany, 
end  Ireland.   Germany  absorbed  about  5  percent  of  the  com  entering 
international  trade  during  the  yecrs  1930-34.,  hut  in  more  recent  years 
(except  in  1937)  the  percentage  taken  by  this  market  has  been  less  than 
5  percent.   It  is  probable  that  Germany  as  well  as  a  number  of  other 
Euroi>ean  countries  will  cease  to  be  important  importers  of  corn  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  is  the  only  country  within  the  British 
Empire  tha,t  usually  exports  substantial  quantities  of  com,  but  exports 
therefrom  have  never  amounted  to  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  imports 
into  the  United  Kingdom.   Trade  policies  of  the  United  States  and 
fluctuations  in  production  in  Latin  America  are  probably  as  important 
as  the  Germai"!  market  in  affecting  the  international  trade  in  com  of 
Latin  America,  even  though  Germany  in  1938  was  the  second  largest 
purchaser  of  Argentine  com. 
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•  Cotton 

Cotton  is  grown  in  the  torrid  zone  and  in  the  warm  parte  of  both 
temperate  zones,  and  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  of  commer- 
cial crops.   Some  varieties  flourish  in  regions  of  heavy  rainfall,  and 
others  under  irrigation  in  arid  climates.   Different  varieties  have 
different  physical  lint  properties  which  make  them  desirable  for  parti- 
cular uses.   Some  of  these  properties,  such  as  roughness,  appear  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  locality  of  production  as  well  as  upon  the  variety 
produced.   Because  of  these  peculiarities,  one  type  of  cotton  can  be 
used  to  replace  another  only  within  limited  ranges.   In  a  broader 
sense,  however,  one  cotton  may  be  substituted  for  another,  just  as 
other  textile  fibers  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  substituted  for 
cotton. 
Position  of  Latin  America  in  world  production.. 

Cotton  is  said  to  have  been  found  growing  in  Brazil  and  Peru  when 
the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  first  occupied  those  areas j  it  has  been 
of  commercial  importance  ever  since.   In  recent  years  the  production 
of  cotton  in  Latin  America  has  increased,  especially  in  Brazil,  Peru, 
and  Argentina,  which,  with  Mexico,  account  for  all  but  a  small  part  of 
the  Latin  American  total.   Although  annual  variations  are  great,  Brazil 
novf  produces  approximately  2  million  bales;  Peru,  4-00  thousand  bales j 
Argentina,  300  thousand  bales;  and  Mexico,  250  thousand  to  300  thou- 
sand bales.   Ten  years  ago  these  four  countries  together  produced  less 
than  1.3  million  bales.   In  the  crop  year  1929-30,  Latin  America  pro- 
duced about  5  percent  of  the  total  world  cotton  crop;  in  1938-39  the 
output  was  approximately  10  percent  of  the  total.   The  actual 
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%\iaiititative  increase  was  more  than  100  percent,  while  total  world 
production  increased  less  than  6  percent. 

In  recent  years  the  United  States,  the  largest  cotton  producing 
country  in  the  world,  has  declined  in  relative  importance  as  a  producer 
of  cotton;  in  1929-30  this  country  accounted  for  approximately  55  per- 
cent of  total  world  production,  and  in  1933-39  for  41-  percent.   Coun- 
tries other  than  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  (principally 
British  India,  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  Egypt)  increased  their  pro- 
duction} in  1929-30  they  accoimted  for  4-0  percent  of  total  world  pro- 
duction, and  in  1938-39  for  over  ^8  percent.   Most  of  this  development 
is  the  result  of  a  marked  increase  in  the  production  of  the  Soviet 
Union  which,  during  the  decade  1929-38,  expanded  its  output  by  more 
than  300  percent;  it  now  ranks  as  the  third  most  important  cotton  pro- 
ducing country  in  the  world,  being  exceeded  only  by  the  United  States 
and  British  India.   Brazil  ranks  as  the  fifth  most  important  cotton 
producing  country,  following  China.   Available  data  on  cotton  produc- 
tion in  the  principal  producing  countries  of  Latin  America  and  of  the 
world,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in  table  1, 
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Vable  1.-  Cotton,  raw:  Production  in  principal  producing  countries  cf 
Latin  America  and  of  the  world,  in  specified  years, 

1929-30  to  1938-39 


Country 


1929-30  *1933-3i;  '1936-37  ;  1937-38  1 1938-39 
:       {       •       • 


Braell 
Peru  — 


Quantity  in  1.000  bales  of  i^78  pounds 


Argentina 
Mexico  — 
Colombia  - 
Ecuador  — 
Haiti  1/  - 
Nicaragua 
Paraguay  - 
Venezuela 


2/ 


571 

I     1,0U 

{  1,824 

302 

I    278 

!    386 

150 

i         200 

!    UA 

246 

:    260, 

:    395 

10 

!      16  ! 

:    AO 

7  • 

!       8  ! 

2/ 

2A   1 

1      2A    ! 

25 

2/   : 

^         ^/     ^ 

17  J 

13  :3/   55 

2/  '. 

10  : 

12 

12/ 


Total  production  of 
above  Latin  American 
countries 


UNITED  STATES 
British  India  (incl\ading 
Burma) r 


1.327 


Soviet  Union  

China  (including  Manchuris^ 

Egypt : 

All  other  comatries  : 


U,825 

4,387 
1,229 
2,458 
1,768 
866 


Estimated  world 
production  


26.860 


2,075 
415 
237 
340 

2/ 
22 

5 

42 
12 


l»g23 


13,047 

4,274 
1,887 
2,981 
1,777 
1.101 


2.889 


26.890 


12,399 

5,285 
3,400 
3,870 
1,887 
1.740 


31.470 


3.148 


18,946 

4,867 
3,700 
3,600 
2,281 
2.108 


38.650 


1,913 
393 
327 
306 

2/ 
22 

5 
A2 

2/ 


3.008 


11,943 

4,374 
3,800 
2,300 
1,728 

I1847 


29.000 


Latin  America 


Percent  of  world  production 


4.9 


6.8 


9.2 


8.1 


10.4 


2/  From  an  unofficial  soiirce. 
2/  Not  available. 
2/  EjqxDrts. 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  from 
official  sources  and  reports  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture, or  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricxiltural  Economics. 
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Cotton  from  Braail,  Argentina,  and  Mexico  is  quite  eimilar  to  that 
grown  in  the  United  States.   PeCTivian  cotton  is  almost  all  longer  than 
the  average  United  States  cotton,  is  slightly  rough,  and  commands  a 
premixim  over  United  States  Middling  7/8-inch  cotton.   Haitian  cotton 
a  small  Imt  constant  crop,  is  partly  of  the  higji-priced  Sea  Island 
variety,  but  in  general  it  is  mixed  and  extremely  irregular  in  staple 
length.   The  small  quantities  of  cotton  raised  in  other  Latin  American 
coxmtries  are  principally  for  domestic  consumption.   There  are  possi- 
bilities for  greatly  increased  production  of  cotton  in  Brazil  and  in 
Argentina.   Development  depends  upon  the  relative  values  of  cotton  and 
of  other  crops,  the  price  of  cotton  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  develop- 
ing new  and  inaccessible  areas,  and  the  migration  of  effective  agricul- 
tural management  and  workers  into  the  newly  developed  regions.  Further 
expansion  in  Peru  is  limited. 

In  the  past,  the  principal  crop  of  southern  Brazil  has  been  coffee, 
but  the  poor  return  ftom  that  crop  during  recent  years  has  led  to  the 
transfer  of  large  acreages  to  the  production  of  cotton.   Brazilian 
production,  moreover,  has  been  stimxilated  in  recent  years  by  the  rela- 
tively high  price  of  United  States  cotton  in  world  markets.   New  lands 
have  been  opened  for  cotton  cviltivation  both  in  southern  Brazil,  and  in 
northeastern  Brazil  which  has  long  been  an  important  cotton  producing 
area,   A  large  part  of  the  cotton  produced  in  Brazil  is  absorbed  by 
the  home  market. 
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Peru  is  the  second  largest  cotton  producing  cot»ntr7  in  Latin 
America;  its  cotton  is  grown  chiefly  for  export.   About  half  of  the 
cotton  grown  in  Argentina  is  now  used  by  the  local  textile  industriesr 
Argentina  has  an  acreage  suitable  for  cotton,  and  virtually  unused  for 
other  crops,  equal  to  the  mnYinnim  planted  in  the  United  States.   Much 
of  this  land  is  owned  by  the  government;  its  utilization,  however, 
requires  irrigation,  and  development  of  transportation,  in  addition  to 
experienced  personnel.   Mexico  ranks  fourth  among  the  Latin  American 
countries  in  cotton  production.   In  1938  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  Mexican  crop  was  consumed  within  the  co\intry;  customarily  the 
ratio  of  local  consumption  to  production  is  even  higher,  althougji  in 
1936  exports  were  exceptionally  large. 
Latin  American  exports. 

Combined  exports  of  raw  cotton  from  Latin  American  countries  in 
recent  years  have  amounted  to  over  1.5  million  bales  annually,  or 
approximately  10  percent  of  total  world  exports  (see  table  2),   Cotton 
constitutes  about  15  to  20  percent  of  the  total  values  of  exports  from 
Brazil  and  from  Peru,  about  2  percent  from  Mexico,  and  about  1  percent 
from  Argentina.   Brazil  has  a  flourishing  cotton  textile  industry, 
but  about  60  percent  of  the  Brazilian  crop,  by  far  the  largest  In  Latia 
America,  is  exported.   In  1933  Grermany  took  approximately  30  percent 
of  Brazilian  cotton  exports;  Japan,  over  20  percent;  the  United 
Kingdom,  near]y  20  percent;  and  France,  over  10  percent  (.see  table  5). 


1/  Plans  for  fixing  the  domestic  price  of  Argentine  cotton  have 
recently  been  announced  (April  194-0).   The  plan  provides  for  a  "pool" 
representing  the  spinning  mills  which  will  buy  direct  from  the  growers 
and  indei)endent  ginners  at  the  fixed  price. 
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Although  Brazilian  cotton  is  used  in  the  United  States  only  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  in  1937  nearly  10  thousand  bales  of 
Brazilian  cotton  were  imported  into  this  market;  in  1938  such  imports 
amounted  to  less  than  125  bales,  and  in  1939  to  3  thotisand  bales. 

Until  recently  Peru  was  the  chief  Latin  American  exporter  of 
cotton.   It  supplies  long-staple  varieties  used  in  medium  to  fine 
counts  of  cotton  yam,  and  in  coarser  counts  where  added  strength  is 
desired.   Peruvian  long-staple  cotton,  because  of  its  slightly  rou^ 
fiber,  is  also  used  for  mixing  with  wool  and  *ith  asbestos.   The 
perennial  cotton  known  as  "full-rou^,"  for  which  Peru  once  was  famous, 
is  no  longer  grown.   Two  or  three  thousand  bales  of  "semi-rough"  are 
grown  near  Iquitos,  and  reach  world  markets  by  way  of  the  Amazon.  The 
United  States  Imports  some  of  this  short,  harsh  cotton. 

The  United  Kingdom,  which  is  the  most  important  consuming  and 
distributing  market  for  Peruvian  cotton,  took  about  55  percent  of  total 
exiKjrts  in  1938 j  Germany  was  second  with  over  25  percent,  followed  by 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands.   Of  the  small  qxiantity  now  used  in  the 
United  States  (from  1  thousand  to  2  thousand  bales),  about  half  is 
imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,   Before  the  United  States  duty  was 
imjXDSed  on  long-staple  cotton,  about  20  thousand  bales  of  Peruvian 
cotton  were  used  in  the  United  States  annually,  as  well  as  large 
quantities  of  Egyptian  cotton  (see  table  7).   These  have  been  largely 
replaced  by  long-staple  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States,  but  at 
the  same  time  United  States  exports  of  long-staple  cotton  have 
declined  sharply  and  the  formerly  large  foreign  markets  for  United 
States  long-staple  cotton  are  now  supplied  by  Egyptian,  Peruvian,  and 

other  growths. 

I 
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Table  2.-  Cottou,  raw:  Exports  from  principal  producing  ccvmtries  of 
Latin  America  and  of  the  world,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Covmtry 


Brazil -■ — -' 

Peru ■ —-• 

Argentira — ■ 

Mexico  —  — — — — 

Haiti  1/  — 

Paraguay  

Total  exports  from 

above  Latin  American 

co^lntries 

UWITED  STATES  

British  Ir.dia 

Egypt — • 

All  other  countries 


Tottil  world  exports  


Latin  America 
UNITED  STATES 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Quantity  in  bales  of  ^78  pounds  net 

22^^,739   :  2,377  :  923,873:  1,089,298 

200,232  :  20^, 7U  :  354,321:  356,076 

108,839   :  130,392  :  226,9^0:  57,559 

74,167  :  17,397  :  229,752:  41,466 

21,929   :  29,095  :  26,539:  24,867 

12.544  ;  12.671  ;  40.373:  51.949 


642.450 


7,769,533 
3,320,243 
], 580, 016 

2t051i992 


15,364.234 


■,i96.646 


9,429,261 

1,340,422 

1,388,028 

■  2jO,55^63X 


U.  610. 050 


1.801.798 


5,652,157 
3,336,250 

1,618,382 
1.883.461 


U. 292. 048 


1.621.215 


6,069,557 
3,049,062 
1,847,175 
2.191.289 


U.778.298 


1,239,368 

306,636 

103,132 

97,308 

21,593 

40.240 


1,808,^,77 


4,576,873 
2,137,058 
1,647,225 
2J92.774 


12.562.207 


Percent  of  total  world  exports 


4.2 
50.6 


2.7 
64.5 


12.6 
39.5 


11.0 
41.1 


U.4 
36.4 


1/  Date  Eire  for  fiscal  years  -ended  September  50. 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  ComTiiission  from  official  trade  statistics 
of  the  respective  countries j  world  total  from  International  Yearbook  of 
Agricultural  Statistics. 
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Trade  barriers,  prices,  and  oompetitive  oonditlons. 

Over  50  percent  of  the  total  world  cotton  oonstuaption  takes  place 
in  the  five  most  important  producing  countries.   These  countries  - 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  British  India,  Brazil,  and 
China  -  exercise  import  controls,  and  British  India,  Brazil,  and  China 
have  tariffs  on  cotton.   The  United  States  duty  (7  cents  per  pound) 
applies  only  to  long-staple  cotton,  but  in  1939  this  coiantry  imposed 

quotas  on  imported  cotton  (both  long-staple  and  short-staple)  and  on 

2/ 
imported  cotton  waste ,-^  because  it  was  anticipated  that  imports,  under 

the  changed  price  situation  resulting  in  part  from  the  payment  of  a 

subsidy  on  exports,  might  jeopardize  the  cotton  program  of  this 

country. 

Of  the  markets  outside  of  cotton  producing  countries,  Japan, 
Germany,  and  Italy  (aggregating  about  25  percent  of  world  consumption) 
have  applied  strict  import  control  for  a  number  of  years,  in  order  to 
regulate  their  foreign  exchange  and  to  build  up  their  synthetic  yam 
industries.   Exchange  restrictions  in  a  number  of  smaller  coxintries 
add  to  the  difficulties  of  trsuie.   The  United  Kingdom  and  France 
(aggregating  about  15  percent  of  world  consumption)  have  been  free 
markets,  but  since  the  inception  of  the  European  war,  imports  into 
these  countries  have  been  placed  under  strict  government  control. 

Almost  half  of  the  world's  cotton  crop  must  find  markets  outside 
of  the  ooiantries  of  production.   To  the  world  cotton  export  trade  the 
United  States  contributes  about  IS   percent;  British  India,  20  per- 
cent; Egypt,  15  percent;  Brazil,  8  percent;  Peru,  3  percent; 

y  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  par,  783.  ~ 

2/  Under  Sec.  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933. 
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Uganda  and  the  Anglo -Egyptian  Sudan,  4-  percent;  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  about  5  percent.   Not  all  of  the  veirious  cottons  exported  from 
these  coimtries  are  directly  competitive.   There  are  differences  in 
quality  which,  in  a  very  general  way,  can  be  applied  to  whole  crops. 
Staple  length  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  quality.   On 
this  basis,  the  world's  principal  cotton  export  crops  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  long  staples,  from  Egypt,  Peini,  the  Anglo -Egyptian  Sudan, 
and  Uganda;-/ the  medium  staples,  from  the  United  States  and  Brazil; 
and  short  staple,  from  India. 

Price  relationships  in  a  free  market,  the  largest  of  which  has 
been  Liverpool,  reflect  these  quality  differences  as  well  as  changes 
in  the  amounts  available  of  the  various  growths  to  supply  their 
respective  demands.   On  a  base  price  for  United  States  Middling  7/8- 
inch  cotton  in  Liverpool  for  the  10-year  period  1927-28  to  1936-37, 
Egyptian  Sakellaridis  (extra-long  staple)  averaged  about  L^9  percent; 
Egyptian  Uppers  (medium-long  staple),  118  percent;  Peruvian  (medium- 
long  staple),  119  percent;  Brazilian,  98  percent;  and  Indian,  78 
percent.   These  average  price  differences  are  primarily  due  to 
differences  in  staple  length,  except  in  the  case  of  Brazilian  cotton. 
This  cotton  commanded  a  iightly  lower  price  than  United  States  cotton 
because  of  unevenness  and  inferior  preparation,  defects  which  are 
being  lessened  through  government  assistance. 

Prices  of  foreign  cottons  relative  to  United  States  cotton  were 
much  lower  during  the  first  6  months  of  1939;  in  June  1939  Egyptian 
Uppers  at  Liverpool  averaged  104-  percent;  Peruviaji,  108  percent; 


1/  United  States  long-staple  cotton  is  not  exported  in  appreciable 
quantities. 
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Brazilian,  92  percent j  and  Indian,  69  percent.   The  United  States 
export  subsidy  of  1^  cents  a  x>ound,  which  became  effective  Jiily  27, 
1939,  reduced  the  price  of  United  States  cotton  in  foreign  markets  to 
approximately  its  previous  relationship  with  foreign  cotton.   In 
December  1939,  world  cotton  prices  increased  substantially  and  the 
United  States  export  subsidy  was  gradually  abandoned.   In  the  first 
«iuarter  of  194^  the  price  of  Peruvian  cotton  averaged  ^V^   percent  of 
that  of  United  States  Middling  7/8-inch  cotton,  and  Brazilian  cotton 
(contrary  to  custom),  averaged  101  percent  (see  table  3). 

The  prices  of  cotton  have  been  subject  to  wide  fluctuations  in 
recent  years.   In  the  crop  year  1927-28  the  average  price  of  Brazilian 
cotton,  fair  grade  (Sao  Paulo),  at  Liverpool,  was  21.72  cents  per 
pound.  By  I93I-32  the  average  price  had  declined  to  7.5  cents;  it 
was  1A.12  cents  in  1936-37,  and  9.63  cents  in  1938-39.   Following  the 
inception  of  the  Europecua  war  in  September  1939,  the  prices  of  the 
various  types  of  cotton  advanced  sharply;  in  January  19^0  quotations 
for  Brazilian  cotton  at  Liverpool  averaged  14-. 65  cents  per  pound,  and 
in  March  19A0,  12.36  cents.   Prices  of  other  types  of  cotton  have 
followed  similar  trends  (see  table  3). 
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Table  3,-  Raw  cotton:  Averages  of  spot  prices  at  Liverpool  of  United  States, 

BraBilian,  and  Peruvian  cotton,  for  crop  years  1927-28  to  1938-39,  and 

by  months,  August  to  March,  1939-4-0  l/ 

(Cents  per  pound) 


Crop  year 

(beginning 

August  1) 


United 

States 

Middling 

(7/8-inch) 


t   Brazilian 
:'   fair 
(Sao  Paulo) 


Peruvian 
good  2/ 
(Tanguis) 


Percentage  of  United 
States  Middling 


Braziliaji 

fair 
(Sao  Paulo) 


Peruvian 

good 
(Tanguis) 


1927-28 
1928-29 


1929-30  — 
1930-31  — 


1931-32  

1932-33  

1933-3^  


193A-35 
1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 


22.65 
21.36 

18.44 
11.61 

7.54 

8.52 

12.47 

U.24 
13.50 
U.62 
10.31 
10.15 


21.72 
20.64 

17.27 

11.36 

7.50 

8.61 

12.28 

13.86 
13.45 
14.12 
10.18 
9.63 


1939-40  - 
August 


September 
October  — 
November  - 
December  - 
January  — 
February  - 
March  — — 


10..16      1 

9.37 

11.10         ! 

10.60 

10.63       1 

10.43 

11.38 

11.32 

13.82 

13.82 

U.58 

U.65 

13.52 

13.72 

12.20 

12.36 

25.39 
24.88 

21.15 
13.73 
9.67 
10.56 
15.06 

16.16 
15.74 
18.23 
14.21 
12.34 


10.91 
12.29 
12.08 
13.30 
15.90 
16.63 
15.70 
15.16 


95.9 
96.6 

93.6 
98.1 

99.4 

101.0 

98.8 

97.4 
99.8 
96.6 
98.7 
94.9 


92.2 
95.5 
98.1 

99.4 
100.0 
100.5 
101.5 
101.3 


112.1 
116.5 

114.6 
118.9 
128.2 
124.3 
121.0 

113.4 
116.6 
124.6 
138.1 
121.8 


107.4 
110.7 
113.6 
116.9 
115.1 
114.1 
116.1 
124.3 


2/  Converted  from  pence  by  using  appropriate  rates  of  exchange  published  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

2/  The  consistently  hl^  price  for  Peruvian  cotton  is  attributed  to  its 
long  staple. 


Soxirce;  Statistics  on  Cotton  and  Related  Data,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agricultxure, 
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Under  the  present  control  of  production  in  the  United  States, 
through  cooperation  between  farmers  and  the  Government,  the  United 
States  plants  about  25  million  acres  which  yield  an  average  of  about  12 
million  bales  of  cotton,  of  which  approximately  6.5  million  bales  are 
consumed  domestically  and  5.5  million  bales  are  available  for  export. 
The  United  States  has  produced  crops  of  18  million  bales,  but  total 
World  consiomption  of  United  States  cotton  has  never  reached  16  million 
bales;  during  the  last  6  years  total  annual  production  has  averaged 
12.4  million  bales  and  total  annuel,  consumption  12.1  million  bales. 
The  United  States  crop  of  1937  was  18  million  bales,  but  in  the  2  suc- 
ceeding years  total  consumption  of  United  States  cotton  has  been  below 
the  6-yeaj'  average.   As  a  consequence,  the  world  carry-over  of  United 
States  cotton  on  August  1,  1939>  was  14  million  bales,  the  largest  on 
record,  amounting  to  125  percent  of  total  consvimption  of  United  States 
cotton  in  the  crop  year  1938-39. 
Effects  of  the  European  war. 

Although  Latin  American  exports  of  cotton  may  be  adversely  affected 
"ty  the  European  war,  the  situation  will  depend  largely  on  the  price 
relationship  with  United  States  cotton.   In  1937-38,  total  world  con- 
sumption amounted  to  27.5  million  bales,  of  which  40  percent  was  United 
States  cotton.   Europe,  exclusive  of  the  self-sufficient  Soviet  Union, 
used  about  8.2  million  bales,  of  which  3.7  million  bales  were  from  the 
United  States  and  4.5  million  bales  were  "other  cotton."   Consumption 
in  Germany  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  war.   Coxmtries  which  may 
maintain  or  increase  cotton  consumption  are  the  United  States,  which 
consumed  5.7  million  bales  in  1937-38  (practically  all  domestic); 
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Japan,  which  consumed  3.5  million  bales  (1,2  million  bales  were  United 

States  cotton);  and  Latin  American  co\mtries,  which  together  conffumed 
1,5  million  bales  (practically  all  Latin  American  grown). 

The  world  market  for  export  cotton  of  medium  staple  has  been  a 
little  over  7  million  bales,  of  which  the  United  States  has  supplied 
between  5 #5  million  and  6  million  bales  (only  3.3  million  in  1938); 
most  of  the  remainder  is  supplied  ty  Latin  America.   A  decrease  in 
total  world  consumption  would  undoubtedly  cause  contraction  in  export 
demand  for  medium  staples;  if  demand  for  long  staples  in  their  present 
uses  were  more  than  proportionately  reduced,  the  long-staple  Egyptian 
cotton  might  be  utilized  in  these  markets  usually  supplied  by  medium- 
staple  cotton.   Should  the  demand  for,  and  consequently  the  price  of, 
the  very  short  staples  decline  appreciably,  Indian  .cotton  would  attract 
some  maniifacturers  now  using  cotton  of  medium  staples.   Latin  American 
producers  of  medium  staples,  however,  may  be  benefited  somewhat  by  the 
efforts  of  certain  of  the  belligerents  to  ciirtail  purchases  of  United 
States  cotton  in  order  to  conserve  dollar  exchange. 

The  position  of  the  Latin  American  countries  in  the  world  cotton 
export  trade  under  war  conditions  will  depend  upon  whether  the  factors 
which  have  been  favorable  to  an  increase  in  consiunption  of  Latin 
American  cottons  will  continue  londer  reduced  world  consumption,  or 
whether  these  factors  will  be  offset  by  policies  of  the  United  States 
Government,  such  as  an  export  subsidy. 
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World  consumption  of  foreign  cotton  has  risen  from  an  average  of 
about  11  million  bales  in  1930  to  over  17  million  bales  in  1938. 
World  carryover  of  foreign  cotton  on  August  1,  1939,  was  7.8  million 
.bales  (about  45  percent  of  world  consumption  of  foreign  cotton). 
World  carry-over  of  United  'States  cotton  was  14  million  bales.   No 
data  on  the  world  carry-over  of  Latin  American  .cotton,  separate  from 
other  foreign  cotton,  is  available j  it  seems  probable,  however,  that 
the  ratio  of  carry-over  to  consiunption  is  much  smaller  than  for  United 
States  cotton. 

So  long  as  the  British  blockade  remains  effective,  the  continental 
European  market  for  cotton  will  likely  be  lost  to  suppliers  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere.   The  United  Kingdom,  for  financial  reasons,  may 
attempt  to  purchase  increased  quantities  of  cotton  from  British  India 
and  possibly  from  Brazil.   But,  should  world  prices  for  cotton  rise 
appreciably,  the  large  United  States  carry-over  would  become  available 
for  sale. 
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Table  4..-  Cotton,   raw:      Ejq^ortfe  from  ARGHITINA  to  principal  nK.\rkets,   in 

specified  years,  1929  to  1938  1/ 


Exported  to  - 


Total,  all  countries 


Germany 

United  Kingdom 

Belgium  

Netherlands  — 

Japan  

France  

Italy  

Spain 


All  other  countries  — 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries  


Germany  

United  Kingdom 

Belgium  

Netherlands  — 

Japan  

France  

Italy  

Spain  — 


All  other  countries 


Unit  value  per  bale  of  total 
exports  4-/ 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Quantity  in  bales  of  Ul^   pounds  net 


108.839  :  130.392  ;  226, 9A0  :  57.559  :  103.132 


10,^61 

51,862 

13,936 

322 

12,511 

5,700 

13,929 

118 


22,  U9 
83,365 

8,110 
51 

12,691 

779 

3,225 

22 


^3,2A3 
97,353 

7,167 
15,469 
17,355 

5,595 

33,756 
2.265 


20,672 
26,-^.37 
1,499 
1,139 
3,487 
1,550 
2,375 

400 


97,261 

2,569 

2,094 

770 

420 

U 


Value  in  1,000  paper  pesos 


16.338  ;  13.761  ;  38.903  :  11.784  :  12.122 
Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars^ 


6,839 


717 

3,299 

921 

.  12 

835 

274 

778 

3 


^62.83 


3.^38 


581 

2,264 

212 

1 

373 

18 

88 

1 


$27.13 


11.352 


2,U2 
4,9U 
369 
776 
864 
283 
238 
1,653 
113 


$50.02 


3,637 


1,328 

1,623 

89 

79 

233 

94 

165 

26 


$63.18 


3.604 


3,395 
90 
78 
25 
15 
1 


3/ 


$34.95 


1/  Reexports  of  cotton  from  Paraguay,  for  v/hich  separate  statistics  are  not 
available,  are  here  included. 

2/  For  1929  and  1932,  the  United  States  dollar  value  lias  been  converted  from  the 
gold  peso  value.   The  conversion  rates  for  the  gold  peso  are  as  follows: 
1929,  $0.9513;  and  1932,  $0.5844.   One  gold  peso  =  2.272727  paper  pesos. 

2/  Not  over  $500. 

i^/   The  unit  values  appearing  in  this  and  other  tables  should  be  interpreted  with 
caution,  especially  when  comparing  the  unit  values  of  the  exports  of  one  country 
with  those  of  another.   Exports  from  the  different  Latin  American  countries,  though 
of  the  same  commodity,  frequently  are  of  different  types  or  grades.   Moreover, 
different  methods  of  valuation  are  employed  by  the  various  countries  and  some  coun- 
tries have  changed  their  method  of  valuation  during  the  period  1929-38. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  statistics 
of  Argentina.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency  by  applying  the 
follov/ing  factors:  1  metric  ton,  net  =  4-612  bales.   1  paper  peso  = 
1929,  $0.4186;  1932,  $0.2571;  1936,  $0.2918;  1937,  $0.3086;  1938,  $0.2973. 
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Table  5.-  Cotton,  raw:  Exports  from  BRAZIL  to  principal  markets,  in 

specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Ejcported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries 


Germany 
Japan 


United  Kingdom 

France  

Italy  


Belgium  and  Luxemburg  — 

Netherlands  

Poland  

Portugal  


All  other  countries 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries 


Germany 
Japan 


United  Kingdom  — 
France  


Italy 

Belgium  and  Luxemburg 

Netherlands  

Poland  


Portugal  

All  other  countries  

Unit  value  per  bale  of  total 
exports  3/' 


Quantity  in  bales  of  U^   pounds,  net 


22A.739 


9,179 

191,575 

6,890 

3 

395 

-4,316 

11,926 


2.377 


611  ' 

8U 
U9 


903 


923,873 


190,957 
199,835 
303, 51 U 
b9,00U 
a,  219 
37,903 
31,A32 
16,^00 
10,7;i8 
22.801 


1.089.298;  1,239.368 


390,860: 
23-i,8a: 
218,292: 
58,616: 
36,837: 
28,208: 
22,692: 
22,226: 
33,761: 

42,965; 


377,286 

211, U^l 

232,673 

137,206 

42,362 

34,596 

32,815 

26,926 

23,388 

5A.655 


Value  in  1,000  milreis 


153.915  ;   1.767  :  930.281  :  9U.363;  929.856 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


18.177 


742 

15,488 

541 

2/ 

31 

350 

980 
4L 


$80.88 


126 


30 

46 
3 


47 


$52.93 


60.812 


12,7^6 

13,266 

19,747 

4,326 

2,832 

2,322 

2,136 

1,161 

680 

1.595 


$65.82 


6A.A62 


21,599 
15,206 
12,726 
3,305 
2,394 
1,752 
1,358 
1,409 
1,948 
2,765 


$59.18 


53.932 


16,603 
12,/V59 
9,769 
5,8^1 
1,846 
1,520 
1,426 
1,170 
964 
2,334 


$43.52 


1/  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

2/  Not  over  $500. 

j/  See  footnote  4,  table  4- 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 'statistics 
of  Brazil.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency  by  applying  the 
following  factors:  1  kilo,  net  -  0.00461213389  bale;  1  milreis  =  1929,  $0.1181; 
1932,  $0.0712;  1936,  $0.06537;.  1937,  $0.06826;  1938,  $0.0580. 
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Table  6.-  Cotton,  raw:^  Exports  fror.  IffiXICO  to  principal  markets,  in 

specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


E:cported  to  - 


Total,  all  countries  


UNITED  STATES 

Italy  

Germany 


United  Kingdom  

France  

Poland  

Japan  

All  other  covintrics 


Percentage  to  the  United  States 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries 

UNITED  STATES  

Italy  


Germany  

United  Kingdom  

France  

Poland  

Japan  

All  other  countries 


Percentage  to  the  United  States 

Unit  value  per  bale  of  total 
exports  ij   


1929 


1933  2/:  1936 


1937 


193S 


lL,\in 


Quantity  in  bales  of  A78  pounds,  nc '. 


61,856 

2,966 
3,939 


ML 


83  .A 


12.926 


6,228 


5,232 

237 
306 
4.08 


J^ 


8>i.O 


$83.97 


6.076  :  229.752 


1,^43 
3,729 

y 

2/ 


83,509 

5,073 

57,152 

10,828 

i/ 

1/ 

60,518 


L'll   :  12.672 


23.8 

Value  in 


41.466 


2,352 

2,532 

U,702 

4,522 

15,088 
2.270 


36.3 
1.000  pesos 


5.7 


>^o 


39,321 
17,810 
15,306 
12,685 
6,375 

?,404 


40.4 


Z.79  r  A6.36A  ;   8.383  :  17.680 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


m. 


3/ 


51 
I 

67 


10 


37.9 


$22.16 


12.871 


4,950 
28^^ 

2,916 
603 

3,394 

12L. 


38.5 


$56.02 


2,326 


120 
123 
981 
197 
U 

111 

134 


5.2 


$56.10 


^.911 


1,565 
7^8 
589 
474 
266 
19 

250 


uo.o 


$40.19 


1/  Includes  negligible  exports  of  ungiiined  cotton. Data  for  unginned  cotton  are 
not  yet  available  for  1938. 

2/  Data  for  1932,  available  in  totals  only,  are  as  follows:  Pesos,  1,602,439; 
bales,  17,397;  U.  S.  dollars,  510,377. 

3/  Not  separately  roported. 

4/  See  footnote  4,  table  4. 

Source:   Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  statistics 
of  Mexico.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  :.nd  c\arrency  by  applying  the 
follov/:nf^  factors:  1  kilo,  gross  =  0.0044^092  bale;  1  peso  =  1929,  $0.48^8; 
1933,  $0.2810;  1936,  $0.2776;  1937,  $0.2775;  1938,  $0.2212. 
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Table  7.-  Cotton,  ra.v:  Exports  from  PERU  to  principal  markets,  in 
specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


'19: 


929^: 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  coiin tries 


United  Kingdom 
Germany  


NetherL.ndo 

Belgium  

France  

Japan  

Italy  

British  Indies  

UNITED  STATES  


All  other  countries 


Percentage  to  the  United  States 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  coxm tries 


United  Kingdom  

Germany 


Netherlands  

Belgium  

France  

Japan  

Italy ' 

British  Indies  

UNITED  STATES  

All  other  countries  


Percentage  to  the  United  States 

Unit  value  per  bale  of  total 
exports  /i/ 


Quantity  in  bales  of  A78   pounds,  net 


200.232 


161,  a7 

13,636 

61 

•92 

1,002 

2 

190 

23,120 
712 


20^.7U 


136,188 

51,707 

l,0i^0 

3,2^5 

1,177 

2/ 
1,720 

7,589 
2.0/^8 


35^.321 


151,600 

103,890 

5,965 

11,792 

8,589 

5A,A58 

3,A9U 

3,663 

1,461 

9,409 


356.076 


187,883 

102,917 

10,636 

16,410 

10,851 

11,929 

3,666 

355 

550 

10.879 


11.5  :    3.7  :    0.4  :    0.2 
Value  in  1,000  soles 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


20.507 


16,543 

1,375 

6 

8 

106 

3/ 
20 

2,376 
73 


11.6 


$102.42 


7.247  :  22.781 


4,721 

1,900 

44 

133 

U 

3/ 

55 

274 

76 


3.8 


$35.40 


9,885 

6,602 

382 

751 

52 

3,453 

227 

260 

82 

1.087 


0.4 


S64.29 


22.387 


11,698 

6,477 

712 

1,091 

685 

799 

223 

20 

32 

650 


0.1 


$62.87 


306.636 


175,076 

77,777 

U,050 

12,715 

6,832 

5,524 

1,785 

203 

12.674 


51,271  ;  34.026  ;  91.489  :  88.839  :  60.563 


13.578 


7,736 

3,450 

628 

565 

302 

253 

80 

10 

554 


$44.28 


1/  Does  not  include  189  bales  valued  at  ^19,000  (44,000  solos)  which  cannot  be 
allocated  by  countries.   This  difference  occurs  betviecn  the  totals  in  the  suomary 
table  and  the  table  sho'.nng  exports  by  markets. 

2/  Not  separately  reported. 

3/  Not  over  $500. 

4/  See  footnote  4,  table  4- 

Source:   Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  statistics 
of  Pei;u.   Converted  to  United  States  v/oights  and  ciirrency  by  applying  the 
folloning  factors:  1  kilo,  gross  =  0.0044092  bale;  1  Peruvian  pound  = 
1929,  $4,000;  1  sol  =  1932,  ^0.2130;  1936,  $0.2490;  1937,  ^0.2520; 
1938,  (JO. 2242. 
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HENEQUEN    AND   SISAL 
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Henequen  and  Sisal 

There  are  tv/o  fibers  commonly  known  in  the  market  by  the  name 
sisal.   These  fibers  are  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  tv/o  closely 
relc'.ted  but  distinct  species  of  the  agave  plant.   One  of  these 
species,  knoi^-n  as  Agave  sisalana,  is  the  source  of  true  sisal,  and 
the  other,  known  as  Agave  fourcroydes.  yields  henequen.   Both 
species  originated  in  Yucatan  and  all  production  elsewhere  is  the 
result  of  introduced  plants.   True  sisal  and  henequen  usually  dif- 
fer in  the  appearance  and  condition  in  which  they  enter  commerce; 
true  sisal  is  usually  more  carefully  prepared  than  is  henequen. 
When  henequen  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  true  sisal,  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

Until  about  1825,  European  and  United  States  roperaakers  utilized 
soft  fibers  such  as  hemp  and  flax,  '  But  the  hard  fibers  -  abaca 
(which  is  grown  principally  in  the  Philippines),  sisal,  and  henequen  - 
proved  to  be  superior  for  ropemaking  and  displaced  hemp  and  flax. 
Abaca  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  those  types  of  rope  in  which 
high  tensile  strength  is  required.   Sisal  is  used  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  wrapping  twines  and  small  ropes,  and  henequen  princi- 
pally in  the  manufacture  of  binder  twine.   In  recent  years  the  use 
of  henequen  as  a  filling  material  in  upholstered  furniture  has  been 
increasing;  the  fiber  is  also  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  tlie  manu- 
facture of  small  ropes, 
Latin  American  production. 

Henequen  is  produced  principally  in  Mexico,  with  a  relatively 
small  production  in  Cuba  and  El  Salvador.   True  sisal  is  produced 
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principally  in  Java,  Tanganyika,  and  Kenya,  but  small  quantities  are 
also  grown  in  Haiti.   The  production  of  true  sisal  in  Latin  American 
countries  is  negligible  in  relation  to  world  production,  whereas  the 
production  of  henequen  in  Mexico  accounts  for  a  large  part  of  the 
world's  supply,   Cuba  ranks  next  to  Mexico  in  the  production  of 
henequen  fiber,  but  Cuban  production  in  1938  amounted  to  only  33 
million  pounds^,  as  compared  with  293  million  pounds  in  Mexico  (see 
table  1) .   Production  in  Haiti  in  1938  amounted  to  about  16  million 
poirnds . 

Table  1.  -  Henequen  and  sisal :•=/  Production  in  princioal  producing 
countries  of  Latin  America,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 

(Quantity  in  thousands  of  pounds)   


Coiintry 


1929 


1933 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Mexico  

Cuba  2/  


Haiti  ij  - 


285,^80 

1/ 
105 


210,652 

22,000 

8,239 


ZC7,003 
33,000 
12,488 


235,991 
33,000 
13,662 


293,470 
33,000 
15,924 


T7  Classified  as  henequen  in  Mexican  statistics,  as  henequen  and 
sisal  in  Cuban  statistics,  and  as  sisal  in  Haitian  statistics. 

2/  Cuban  production  is  estimated, 

2/  Not  available. 

y  Exports  from  Haiti  for  fiscal  years  ended  Seotember  30.  Ex- 
port statistics  'are  believed  to  represent  entire  proauction. 

Source:  Compiled  ty  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official 
statistics  of  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Haiti,  reports  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  and  from  information  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


1/  In  1938  world  production  of  henequen  and  sisal  combined 
amounted  to  approximately  400  thousand  tons.   Of  this  amount,  Latin 
America  supplied  about  170  thousand  tons,  or  more  than  two-fifths. 
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l^tln  Aaeriotm  exports. 

The  United  States  la  the  principal  narket  for  henequsn  exported 
froa  Uexlco  and  Cuba,  as  well  as  for  combined  exports  of  true  sisal 
from  Java,  Tanganyika,  Kenya ,  and  Haiti.   More  than  80  percent  of 
the  exports  from  Mexico,  99  percent  of  the  exports  froa  Cuba,  and  95 
percent  of  the  exports  from  Haiti  are  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

The  decline  in  exports  of  henequen  frc«  Mexico,  as  shown  in 
table  2,   was  acoompemied  by  a  substantial  increase  in  the  United 
States  imports  of  henequen  binder  twine  and,  in  recent  months,  of 
wrapping  twine  from  Mexico;  imports  of  sisal  from  the  Netherlands 
Indies  and  British  East  Africa  have  also  increased.   Imports  of 
sisal  and  henequen  are  recorded  in  an  Inclusive  total  in  official 
United  States  statistics.   In  1939  combined  imports  of  these  fibers 
were  266  million  pounds,  of  which  Mexico  supplied  116  million  pounds, 
other  Latin  American  countries  32  million,  Netherlands  Indies  83 
million,  British  East  Africa  33  million,  and  all  other  countries  2 
million.   In  that  year,  Latin  American  countries  supplied  56  percent 
of  United  States  imports. 
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Table  2.  -  Henequen  and  sisal:-^  Exports  from  principal  producing 
countries  of  Latin  America,  in  specified  yetirs,  1929  to  1938 


Country 


Mexico  

Cuba  — 


Haiti  2/  — 


Mexico  (1,000  pesos) - 
Cuba  (1,000  pesos)  — 
Haiti  (1,000  gourdes) 


Mexico  

Cuba 

Haiti  


Mexico  — 

Cuba 

Haiti  — 


1929 


229,083 

7,009 

105 


29,235 


U,085 

A80 

9 


«. 


$0,061 
.068 
.085 


1933 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Quantity  in  1.000  pounds 


218,389 
9,177 
8,239 


226, A70  :  169,999 
12,810  :  23,202 
12,4.88  :  13,662 


Value  in  foreign  currencies 


15,661  :  36,  lU 

235  :     688 

1,U1  :   3,012 


33,868 
1,269 
3,823 


127,687 
18,302 
15,92/V 


19,260 

661 

3,236 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 

»  .  .  .  _  » ~- — — rrr"" 


235 
228 


10,025 
688 
602 


9,398 
1,269 
765 


A,  260 
661 
6i^7 


Unit  value  per  pound  3/ 


>.033 
.036 
.OAl 


T/     Classified  as  henequen  in  Mexican  statistics; as  henequen  and 
sisal  in  Cuban  statistics;  and  as  sisal  in  Haitian  statistics. 

2/  Data  cover  fiscal  years  ended  September  30.   Ex]Dort  statistics 
are  believed  to  represent  entire  production. 

3/  The  unit  values  appearing  in  this  table  should  be  interpreted  with 
caution,  especially  v/hen  comparing  the  unit  values  of  tlie  exports  of  one 
country  with  those  of  another.   Exports  from  the  different  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries,  though  of  the  same  commodity,  frequently  are  of  differ- 
ent types  or  grades.   Moreover,  different  methods  of  valuation  are 
employed  by  the  various  countries  and  some  countries  have  changed  their 
method  of  valuation  during  the  period  1929-38. 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  sta- 
tistics of  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Haiti.   Converted  to  U.  S.  weights  and 
.currency  by  applying  the  following  factors:  1  kilogram  =  2.2046 
pounds;  Mexico  -  1  peso  =  1929  -  10.4313;  1933  -  $0.2310;  1936  - 
$0.2776;  1937  -  $0.2775;  1938  -  $0.2212;  Cuba  -  1  peso  =  1  U.  S. 
dollar  (all  years);  Haiti  -  1  gourde  =  $0.20  (all  years). 
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Mexican  exports  of  binder  tvdne,  as  v/ell  as  those  from  Cuba, 
go  largely  to  the  United  States.   Exports  of  binder  twine  from 
Mexico  to  the  United  States  increased  irregularly  from  2.8  million 
pounds  valued  at  $297,505  in  1929,  to  21,7  million  pounds  valued 
at  over  1  million  dollars  in  1937.   Since  that  year  exports  from 
Mexico  have  declined  sharply;  in  1939  United  States  imports  of 
binder  twine  from  Mexico  amounted  to  6,2  million  pounds  valued  at 
$2A/.,053.   Cuban  exports  of  binder  twine  to  the  United  States, 
which  totaled  over  1  million  pounds  valued  at  $133,122  in  1929, 
increased  irregularly  to  nearly  8  million  pounds  valued  at  $/W-S,901 
in  1935.   Exports  in  1936  and  1937  were  smaller;  those  for  1937 
amounted  to  slightly  over  5  million  pounds,  valued  at  1338,096.  In 
1939,  United  States  imports  of  binder  twine  from  Cuba  aggregated 
4.  million  pounds  valued  at  $194^,660, 

Exports  of  henequen  from  Progreso,  Yucatan,  the  most  important 
port  for  henequen  in  Mexico,  amounted  to  277,993  bales  in  1938,  and 
to  4-33,715  bales  in  1939  (see  table  3).     Exports  to  the  United 
States  in  1938  were  232,54-3  bales,  or  84  percent  of  total  exports ,-2/ 
Shipments  to  this  country  in  1939  increased  somewhat  (273,663  bales) 
but  constituted  only  63  percent  of  total  exports.   The  decline  in 
the  relative  importance  of  the  United  States  as  a  market  for  henequen 
in  1939  v/as  accompanied  by  a  large  increase  in  exports  to  European 
countries  in  that  year;  such  exports  totaled  39,478  bales,  or  14 
percent  of  total  exports  in  1938,  and  153,162  bales,  or  35  percent. 


y     One  bale  vreighs  appi-jximately  400  pounds. 

2/  The  share  of  the  United  States  is  prt'ibably  overstated  ty  the 
statistics,  inasmuch  as  large  quantities  of  henequen  and  sisal  are 
customarily  exported  from  this  coiontry  to  Canada, 
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in  1939.   Principal  European  markets  in  19 J9  were  the  Netherlands, 
France,  Beljjium,  and  Germany.   In  the  first  4  months  of  19/+0  total 
exports  from  Progreso  v'ere  98,8/^,2  bales  of  v/hich  95,575  bales,  or  97 
percent,  v^cra  shipped  to  the  United  States.   In  that  period  France 
v-fas  the  only  European  market  for  henequen  from  Progreso;  in  April 
194-0,  no  shipments  v/ere  made  to  Europe. 

Table  3.  -  Henequen;  Exports  from  Progreso,  Yucatan,  to  principal 
markets,  1938,  1939,  and  January  to  April  1940. 


:       1938 

:        1939       :  19A0  (Jan 

.-April) 

Exported  to 

;  Quantity 
in 
bales  1/ 

:   Percent 

of  total 

:  quantity 

:  Quantity 
:    in 
:  bales  1/ 

:  Percent  :  Quantity 

of  total  :     in 
:  quantity  :  bales  1/ 

:  Percent 
:  of  total 

:  quantity 

UNITED  STATES 

Europe  

South  America- 
Canada  ; 

232,543 
39,478 

5,972 

83.7 
14.2 

2.1  : 

273,663 

:  153,162 

3/  6,646 

2LL 

>                  •                  < 

63.1  :   95,575  : 
35.3  :2/  2,4A2  : 
1.5  :V    825 
.1  :      -   , 

96.7 

2.5 

.8 

Total : 

277,993 

100.0 

433,715  : 

100.0  :   98,842  : 

•                  < 

100.0 

1/  One  bale  weighs  approximate; ly  400  pounds. 

2/  Exported  entirely  to  France.   No  shipments  vere  mace  in  A.pril. 

^  Exported  entirely  to  Brazil. 

lJ  Exported  entirelj'  to  Argentina  in  the  month  of  April. 

Source:  Textile  Raw  Materials,  Bureau  of  F' .'reign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Trade  barrioro,  comp&titivc  conaitions,  aiid  prices. 

Imports  of  henequen  into  the  principal  European  markets  are 
free  of  duty,  although  in  some  countries,  notably  France,  certain 
internal  revenue  taxes  are  assessed  on  importation.   Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  European  war,  however,  imports  of  henequen  have  been 
subject  to  licenses  and  strict  government  control  despite  its  duty- 
free status.   Henequen  enters  the  United  States  free  of  duty.l/ 
Cuba  imposes  quotas  upon  imports  of  tne  fiber. 

Hehequen  does  not  compete  vlth   any  fiber  grown  in  the  United 
States.   Although  there  is  some  overlapping  of  uses,  henequen  does 
not,  in  general,  compete  with  true  sisal  from  Java  and  British  East 
Africa,  primarily  because  henequen  has  not  the  light  color  and  clean 
appearance  of  true  sisal.   Should  henequen  be  as  carefully  prepared 
as  true  sisal,  the  tv'O  fibers  could  probably  be  employed  interchange- 
ably in  many  uses. 

Henequen  production  in  Mexico  is  controlled  by  a  government 
organization,  v-fliich  has  taken  over  the  functions  of  the  Cooperative 
Society  of  Henequen  Growers  of  Yucatan  and  wMch  regulates  production 
and  exports  and  fixes  prices.   An  export  tax  vfas  levied  on  henequen 
on  April  1,  1937,   The  Mexican  tax  operates  to  retard  the  exports 
of  henequen  and  to  stimulate  exports  of  Mexican  binder  twine  mode  of 
henequen.   Subsequently  an  export  tax  was  levied  on  binder  tv/ino,  but 
at  the  sane  time  the  tax  on  henequen  fiber  was  increased.   Cuba  also 
is  developing  a  binder  twine  industry,  employing  Cuban  henequen. 


1/  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  par.  168-^. 


ISO 


The  price  of  henequen  is  customarily  somewhat  belov'  the  price 
of  Javanese  or  African  sisal;  in  May  194-0,  henequen  was  approx- 
imately one-half  cent  per  pound  cheaper  than  sipal.   The  price  of 
henequen  in  New  York  has  fluctuated  v/idely  during  the  period  1929-39. 
In  1929  the  annual  average  wholesale  price  was  7.5  cents  per  pound; 
in  1932  it  was  2.3  cents  per  pound.   The  price  then  increased  and 
in  1937  reached  6  cents  per  pound.   Thereafter  it  again  declined 
and  amounted  to  3.2  cents  in  1939  (see  table  4.).   Since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  European  war  (September  1939),  reports  from  the  trad&=/ 
indicate  that  prices  have  not  increased  appreciably.   Prices  in 
Progreso,  Yucatan,  hov/ever,  were  increased  slightly  (3  centavos  per 
kilo  or  about  0.23  cents  per  pound)  on  May  I4,  19^0. 


Table  4.,  -  Henequen  or  Mexican  sisal:  Annual  average  wholesale 
price  per  po\and  in  New  York,  1929-39 


Year 

!      Price     : 
!    pp-r  pound    : 

!      Year 

:     Price 
:  per  poiind 

1929 

:    $0,075      : 

:     1935 

:    $0.0^0 

1930      ; 

.062      : 

:      1936      : 

.060 

1931      ! 

:      .035      : 

:      1937      ! 

!      .057 

1932      i 

.023      : 

1938      ! 

.039 

1933 

!      .031      : 

:     1939 

:  1/  .032 

193-4     i 

.035      : 

l7  Four-months'  avera^^e  -  no  quotations  in  April  and  May.   Series 
ended  in  June.   Data  for  194.0  are  not  available. 

Source;  V/holesale  Prices,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


l7 Actual  quotations  are  not  available. 
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Effects  of  the  European  war. 

Exports  of  henequen  from  Cuba  anu  of  sisal  from  Haiti  go  almost 
entirely  to  the  United  States.   Inasmuch  as  30  percent  or  more  of 
Mexican  exports  is  also  shipped  to  the  United  States,  it  appears 
improbable  that  this  industry  will  be  severely  affected  by  the 
European  war.   Moreover,  a  part  of  the  European  trade  may  be  re- 
tained even  though  continental  European  countries  cannot  now  be 
readily  supplied.   The  maintenance  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
will  be  dependent  upon  financial  arrangements  and  the  availability 
of  shipping  facilities.   ShoiiLd  the  United  States  be  unable  to 
acquire  its  customary  supplies  of  sisal  from  the  Netherlands  Indies 
and  Africa,  it  would  probably  increase  its  imports'  of  henequen  from 
Mexico. 
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Hides  and  Skins 

The  principal  types  of  hides  and  skins  are  cattle  hides,  calf 
and  kip  skins,  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  and  goat  and  kid  skins.   Most 
cattle  hides  are  tanned  into  heavy  leathers  such  as  sole,  welting, 
belting,  upholstery,  and  upper  leather.   Other  important  leathers 
produced  from  cattle  hides  are  harness  and  saddlery  leather,  v;ork 
glove  leather,  hydraulic  and  packing  leather,  lace  leather,  and 
leather  for  corders,  combers,  and  pickers  used  on  textile  machinery. 
Calf  and  kip  skins  are  used  principally  for  shoe  upper  leather. 
Sheep  and  lamb  skins  are  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  for 
shoes  (principally  linings),  gloves,  traveling  bags  and  cases, 
fancy  leather  goods,  wearing  apparel,  chamois,  and  rollers  for  tex- 
tile machinery.   Goat  and  kid  leather  is  used  chiefly  for  shoe 
uppers  and  lining.   Other  uses  are  for  pocketbooks,  fancy  leather 
goods,  gloves,  and  wearing  apparel. 
Position  of  Latin  America  in  production  and  exports. 

Livestock  have  been  raised  in  Latin  America  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Spanish  and  Porti>guese  occupations.   Cattle  were 
first  introduced  from  Spain,  and  exports  of  hides  and  skins  were 
important  during  the  colonial  period  and  the  early  nineteenth 
centxiry.   In  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata  area  became  one  of  the  world's  principal  meat-produc- 
ing regions  and  the  center  of  a  greatly  expanded  international 
trade  in  hides  and  skins. 


IBB 

Certain  Latta  American  ooxmtries  rank  hi^  as  world  producers 
and  eaqporters  of  cattle  hides,  and  comparatively  high  as  producers  of 
sheep  and  lamb  sidns.   They  lead  in  the  less  important  trade  in  wild 
pig  and  hog  skins  but  are  small  producers  of  calf  skins  which  are 
chiefly  a  byproduct  of  the  dairy  industry.   Latin  America  also  pro- 
duces substantial  quantities  of  goat  and  kid  skins,  but  compared  with 
a  number  of  other  world  piroducers  the  Latin  American  countries  are 
not  particularly  Important  in  the  production  of  these  skizxs.   As  a 
rule,  Latin  American  countries  rank  higher  as  exporters  of  hides  and 
skins  than  as  producers.   K*e  prodxiction  of  bovine  hides  and  skinrf^ 
(principally  cattle  hides)  and  of  sheep  and  lamb  skins  in  the  principal 
producing  countries  of  Latin  America,  in  specified  years,  1929  to 
1938,  is  shown  in  tables  1  and  2.   Statistics  of  production  of  wild 
pig  and  hog  skins  or  of  goat  and  kid  skins  in  Latin  American  coun- 
tries are  not  aTailable. 


]J  Bovine  hides  and  skins  include  cattle  hides,  kipsklns,  and 
calfskins. 
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Table  1.-  Cattle  hides,  kip  and  calf  skins:  Production  in  principal 
producing  countries  of  Latin  America,  in  specified  years, 

1929  to  1938 

(Quantity  in  thousands  of  pieces)  


Country 


Argentina  \/ 

Brazil  

Uruguay  


1929 


7,000 

3,175 
2,040 


1932 


6,100 
3,087 
1,575 


1936 


7,800 
4,200 
1,732 


1937 


8,100 

%l 

1,831 


1938 


7.157 
1,838 


^  Estimated  except  in  193S. 


2j  Hot  available • 


Soiu-ce:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Leather  Raw  Materials 
Bulletins,  and  unpublished  data. 


Table  2.-  Sheep  and  lamb  skins:  Production  in  principal  producing 
countries  of  Latin  America,  in  specified  years, 

1929  to  1938 

(Quantity  in  thousands  of  pieces) ^ 


Countiy 


Argentina 
Uruguay  — 

Chile  

Brazil  — 


1929 


10,480 
4,592 
3,139 
2,400 


1932 


9,305 
3,354 
3,074 
2,285 


1936 


11,168 
2,860 

2,984 
1,750 


1937 


11,362 
3,100 
3,04A 

y 


1/  Not  available. 


1938 


12,450 

1/ 
3,150 

1/ 


Soiirce:  U.  S.  Department  of  CommGrce,  Leather  Raw  Materials 
Bulletins,  and  unpublished  data. 
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Cattle  hides »  -  The  three  countries  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  - 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay  -  are  the  leading  Latin  Americaa 
prodtwjers  and  esqporters  of  cattle  hides.  Other  important  pro- 
ducers are  the  United  States,  Canada,  British  India,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  Argentina  is  by  far  the  principal  Latin  Ameri- 
can producer,  the  output  of  that  country  being  about  twice  that 
of  Brazil  (see  table  1).   During  the  lO-year  period,  1929-38> 

Argentina  prodxiced  an  average  of  more  than  7  million  bovine  hides 

1/ 
and  skins  annually,  most  of  irriiich  were  cattle  hides,  and  ranked 

as  the  world's  largest  exporter* 

In  Argentina,  cattle  hides  are  obtained  principally  from  four 
sources:  Frigorificos  (large  fresh  meat  packing  establishments), 
saladeros  (dried  meat  producing  plants),  public  mataderos  (large 
mimicipal  slaughter-houses),  and  small  co\intry  butchers. 
Frigorifico  hides  are  similar  to  the  so-called  packer  hides  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  by  the  large  meat  packers.   The 
Argentine  saladero  and  matadero  hides  correspond  roughly  to  the 
hides  produced  by  the  small  meat  packers  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  hides  produced  in  Argentina  by  small  country  butchers  are 
similar  to  the  country  hides  of  the  United  States.   Generally 
speaking,  the  saladero  and  matadero  hides  are  of  lower  quality 
than  those  from  the  frigorificos,  but  of  higher  quality  than  the 
hides  produced  by  country  butchers. 


1/   These  figure?  and  most  of  the  statistics  given  subsequently 
in  this  statenent  on   hides  and  skins,  were  taken  from  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Leather  Raw  Materials  Bulletins. 
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The  leather  tanning  industry  in  Argentina  consioines  only  about 
15  percent  of  the  xirgentine  production  of  cattle  hides,  and  large 
quantities  of  such  hides  are  exported.   Exports  of  bovine  hides 
and  skins  (consisting  principally  of  cattle  hides)  from  Argentina 
tp  principal  markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown 
in  table  3.   The  United  States  has  ranked  second  to  Germany  as  a 
market  for  Argentine  hides  in  all  recent  years  except  1929  and 
1936,  '.vhen  the  United  States  was  the  principal  purchaser.   Other 
important  markets  for  Argentine  hides  have  been  the  United  Kingdom, 
Italy,  Belgium,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  the  Netherlands,  and 
France. 

Argentina,  for  many  years,  has  usually  supplied  about  50  per- 
cent of  United  States  imports  of  cattle  hides  from  all  sources. 
About  60  to  65  percent  of  the  hides  supplied  by  Argentina  are  of 
the  frigorifico  type,  which  are  heavy,  fine-quality  hides  \ised  by 
United  States  tanners  of  heavy  leathers,  such  as  sole  leather  and 
belting  leather.   The  supply  in  the  United  States  of  hides  similar 
in  quality  to  the  frigorificos  is  not  sxafficient  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  branch  of  the  domestic  tanning  industry,  but 
this  country  has  a  surplus  of  lighter  hides  which  it  exports  in 
considerable  volume. 
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Table  3.-  Cattle  hides  and  kip  skins,  v/et  and  dry:  Exports  from 
ARGENTINA  to  principal  markets,  in  specified  years, 

1929  to  1938 

(Quantity  in  thousands  of  pieces) 


Exported  to 


;     1929 

1932 

:     1936 

1937  ; 

:   7.166 

5,831 

7,986 

7,907   : 

:   1,830 

2,638  . 

1,669  ' 

:    2,112    : 

:    2,769 

759 

1,946 

.   i,34i^   : 

:        202 

586 

963 

.    1,007   : 

:        499 

U3 

250 

:       4-49   : 

:        611   . 

391  • 

566 

:        699   I 

:        225 

.       294 

515 

:        503   : 

:          13 

197 

330 

.       313   : 

:        181 

87 

240 

177   : 

:        312 

:        380 

120 

—   : 

:        524 

:          51 

1,387 

:    1,303    : 

!     38.6 

:      13.0 

.      24.4 

:      17.0   : 

1938 


Total,  all  countries 


Germany  

UNITED  STATES 


United  Kingdom 

Italy  

Belgium  


Scandinavia 
Netherlands 

France  

Spain  


All  other  countries 

Percentage  to  ihe 
United  States  — 


7,493 


1,751 
976 

709 

704 
611 
610 
240 
111 

1,781 


13.0 


Sovirce:  Trade  Survey  Bureau,  Tanner's  Council  of  /unorica,  1939. 


Brazil  ranks  next  to  Argentina  as  a  Latin  American  producer 
of  cattle  hides.   In  the  9  years,  1928-36,-'  the  average  annual 
production  of  bovine  hides  and  skiiis  in  Brazil  (consisting  largely 
of  cattle  hides)  amovmted  to  about  3.6  million  pieces,  cOid  exports 
averaged  more  than  2.5  million.   The  United  States  has  usually 

ranked  second  to  Germany  as  a  market  for  Brazilian  exports  (except 

2/ 
in  1938).    In  1936,  exports  of  bovine  hides  and  skins  from  Brazil 

amounted  to  2.6  million  pieces,  of  which  Germany  accoionted  for  1,100 
thousand  and  the  United  States  for  487  thousand.   In  1938  total 

Brazilian  exports  of  bovine  hides  amd  skins  were  nearly  2.6  million 

1/  The  latest  available  year.   Brazilian  statistics  do  not 
segregate  cattle  hides  and  calf  and  kip  skins. 

2/  Brazil  has  usually  ranked  third  as  a  soiu'ce  of  United  States 
imports  of  cattle  hides,  but  that  country  is  a  minor  supplier  of 
calf  and  kip  skins. 
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pieces,  and  of  this  amount  986  thousand  went  to  Germany,  215  thou- 
sand to  Czechoslovakia,  205  thousand  to  the  Netnorlands,  18^" thou- 
sand to  the  United  States,  and  180  thousand  to  Polgium.   Other 
important  European  markets  were  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and 
France  (see  table  4-). 

Uruguay  ranks  third  in  importance  in  Latin  America  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  cattle  hides.   In  the  decade,  1929-38,  the  average  annual 
production  in  Uruguay  of  bovine  hides  and  skins  (consisting  prin- 
cipally of  cattle  hides)  amounted  to  about  1.8  million  pieces,  and 
exports  averaged  about  1.5  million  pieces.   Germany  has  been  the 
largest  market  for  bovine  hides  and  skins  exported  from  Uruguay.-' 
Other  important  markets  have  been  the  Scandinavian  coiontri'es,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Poland,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Italy,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  the  United  States.   In  1936,  exports  of  cattle 
hides  from  Uruguay  amounted  to  1  million  pieces,  of  which  285 
thousand  went  to  Germany,  193  thousand  to  the  United  Kingdom,  86 
thousand  to  the  United  States,  79  thousand  to  Sweden,  and  70  thou- 
sand to  Belgium.   Japan,  formerly  a  compai-atively  minor  market, 
ranked  fovtrtb  in  1936  as  a  purchaser  of  Urugviayun  hides  and  skine, 
taking  95  thousond  pieces.   In  1938,  total  exports  amounted  to  1.3 
million  pieces j  of  this  iimount,  530  thousand  went  to  Germany,  ]^4 
thousf.nd  to  Sweden,  76  thcusimd  to  ihe   United  Kingdom,  and  74.  thou- 
sand to  Poland.   The  United  St^ites  ranked  eleventh  among  Uruguayan 
export  markets,  in  1938  accounting  for  only  27  thouccjid  hides. 


i/  Uruguay  has  been  a  relatively  unimportant  source  of  United 
States  imports  of  cc^ttle  hides,  and  a  negligible  soxirce  of  imixirts 
of  calf  and  kip  skins. 
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Table  A.-  Cattle  hides:  Exports  from  BRAZIL  to  principal  countries,  in 

specified  years,  1929  to  19.38 


Exported  to  - 


Total,  all  countries  


Germany  

Czechoslovakia  

Netherlands  

Belgium  

UNITED  STATES  

United  Kingdom  

Italy  


Uruguay 
France  - 
Poland 
Argentina 
All  other 


countries  


Percentage  to  the  United 
States  


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries 


Germany  

Czechoslovakia 
Netherlands  — 

Belgiiom 

UNITED  STATES  - 


United  Kingdom  

Italy  

Uruguay  

France  


Poland  

Argentina  

All  other  countries 


Percentage  to  the  United 
States  


Unit  value  of  total 


exports^ 


1929 


,1932 


1936 


1937 


2.68^ 


2/ 


1,023 

36 
193 
355 

^8 
100 
252 
UA 

11 
2l22 


13.7 


Quantity  in  1.000  pieces 
2.609 


1.650 


1/ 


1,100 

213 

108 

33 

1^1 

226 

97 

Ul 

39 

49 

16 

100 


18.7 


?.127 


1,191 
315 
288 

uo 

235 

154 

12A 

21 

U 

110 


15.8 


Value  in  1,000  ailreis 


Value  in  1.000  U.   S.   dollars 


U,015 


5,350 

176 
1,130 
1,576 

250 

498 
1,486 

758 

/        51 
y  2.740 


11.2 
15.42 


3.448 


1/ 


$2.09 


..9,,3.48 


4,173 

747 

375 

94 

1,712 
663 
3U 
575 
135 
168 
83 
304 


18.3 
$3.58 


15.066 


6,094 

1,302 

1,393 

735 

2,380 

866 

193 

881 

5U 
96 
71 

541 


15.8 
$4.32 


1938 


2.55g 


986 

215 

205 

180 

184 

162 

173 

119 

95 

48 

11 


7.2 


118.672   ;     48. /.31  ;  142.999  ;   220.711  :   160.338 


9J0Q 


4,14/ 
759 
712 
622 
576 
458 
457 
449 
309 
166 

31 
617 


6.2 
$3.6^ 


1/  Not  available. 

2/  Includes  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  334,000  hides  valued  at  $2,033,000  in 
1929;  aq)orts  for  other  years  are  negligible. 

y   The  unit  values  appearing  in  this  and  othur  tables  should  be  interpreted  witli 
caution,  especially  when  comparing  the  unit  values  of  the  exports  of  one  country 
with  those  of  another.   Exports  from  the  different  Latin  American  countries, 
though  of  the  same  commodity,  frequently  are  of  different  types  or  grades.   More- 
over, different  methods  of  valviation  are  employed  by  the  various  countries  and  sono 
countries  have  changed  their  method  of  valuation  during  the  period  1929-38. 

Source:   Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  statistics 
of  Brazil.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency  ly  applying  the 
following  factors:  1  kilo  =  0.04  salted  hide;  1  kilo  =  0.088182^  dried  hide. 
1  milreis  =  1929,  $0.1181;  1932,  $0.0712;  1936,  $0.06537;  1937,  ;$0. 06826; 
1938,  $0.0580. 
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Table  5.-  Cattle  hides:  Exports  from  URUGUAY  to  principcl  ncirkotG,  in 

specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


Total,   all  coiintries 


Germany  * 

Sweden  

Poland  

United  Kincdom 
Netherlands  — 

Belgium  

Italy 


Czechoslovakia  

UNITED  STATES  

Denmark  

France  

/ill  other  countries  l/ 


Percentace  to  the 
United  States  — 


Total,  all  countries  — 


Total,  all  countries 


Germany  

Sweden  

Poland  

United  Kingdom  

Netherlands  

Belgium  

Czechoslovakia  

UNITED  STATES  

Denmark  

Norway  

France  


All  other  countries  1/  — 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Unit  value  of  total  exports=/- 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


Quantity  in  1.000  piece: 


1.^3 


A03 
190 

32 
22 
69 
93 

291 


5 

323 


20.-; 


1,151 


55 

16 

67 

121 

29 

1 

22 

52 

227 


2.6 


996 


285 

79 

5 

193 
16 
70 
19 
2a 
86 
19 
11 
29 

_156. 


8.6 


1,505 


557 
98 
23 

151 
38 

121 

103 
13 

133 
23 
27 
36 

182 


8.8 


Value  in  1.000  pesos 


8.533   :     5.a5 


6.2A3 


9.7U 


8.a6 


Value  in  1.000  U.   S.   doilurs 


2,391 
887 

U9 
107 

U12 
2,099 


21 
1.363 


2ii.9 

$5.89 


2.548 


1,062 
109 

202 

128 
182 

97 
1 

37 
117 
5^ 


3.8 

$2.21 


3.270 


958 
289 

12 
583 

Ul 
155 

55 

93 
371 

70 

39 

90 

508 


11.3 
$3.28 


5,435 


2,231 
333 

90 
542 
167 
i^Ol 
305 

56 
A77 
100 

96 
120 
517 


8.8 
$3.61 


1938 


1.262 


530 

UU 

74 

76 

61 

64 
67 
44 
27 
32 
3b 
23 
_84 


2.2 


7.650 


^.35c 


2,118 

432 

252 

229 

197 

195 

150 

135 

115 

99 

97 

86 

250 


2.6 
$3.^5 


1/  1929:  Soviet  Union,  28/^,000  hides  valued  at  $1,713,000. 
1932:  Soviet  Union,  136,000  hides  valued  at  $368,000. 
1936:  Japan,  95,000  hides  valued  at  $33A,000. 

Argentina,  29,000  hides  valued  at  $84., 000. 
1937:  Japan,  87,000  hides  valued  at  $158,000. 

Argentina,  26,000  hides  valued  at  $97,000. 
2/  See  footnote  3,  tabic  4-. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  statistics 
of  Uruguay.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency  by  iipplying  the 
following  factors:  1  dried  skin  =8.5  kilos;  1  salted  skin  =  12  kilos;  1  salted 
frozen  skin  =  22  kilos;  1  peso  -  1929,  $0.9863;  1932,  $0.4706;  1936, 
10.5237;  1937,  4^0.5595;  1938,  $0.5697. 
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Sheep  and  lamb  skins.  -  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Chile,  and  Brazil  are 
the  principal  Latin  American  producers  and  exporters  of  sheep  and  lamb 
skins.   Other  important  producing  countries  are  the  United  States, 
Aiostralia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.   Australia 
ranks  first.   Production  in  the  United  States  is  insufficient  to  satis- 
fy domestic  requirements;  consequently,  this  country  is  a  large  im- 
porter. 

Argentina  is  by  far  the  leading  Latin  American  producer.   In  the 
10-year  period,  1929-38,  the  average  exports  of  sheep  and  lamb  skins 
ftom  Argentina  amounted  to  more  than  AD  million  pounds  ( see  table  6) . 
Exports  in  this  period  v/ent  to  a  large  number  of  countries,  but  two 
countries  -  France  and  the  United  States  -  took  75  percent  of  the  total; 
other  important  markets  were  the  IRiited  Kingdom  and  Germany.   In  1938, 
Argentine  exports  of  sheep  and  lamb  skins  amounted  to  4-0  million  pounds, 
of  which  24  million  went  to  France,  9  million  to  the  United  Stages,  3 
million  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  one-half  million  to  Germany. 

Uruguay  ranks  next  to  Argentina  as  a  producer  of  sheep  and  lamb 
skins.   In  the  10-year  period,  1928-37,  that  country  exported  an  aver- 
age of  about  13  million  pounds  of  sheep  and  lamb  skins  annually.   Of 
Uruguayan  exports  of  sheep  and  lamb  skins  during  the  decade  1929-38, 
approximately  75  percent  went  to  France  and  about  15  percent  to  the 
United  States;  the  remainder  went  to  various  markets,  the  most  important 
of  iriaich  were  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.   In  1938  exports  of  sheep 
and  lamb  skins  ffom  Uruguay  amounted  to  12  million  pounds,  of  which  9 •9 

2/  Exports  of  sheep  and  lamb  skins  from  Latin  Amerj.can  countries  are 
reported  in  kilograms.   Because  of  marked  variations  in  the  weight  of 
such  skins  it  has  seemed  impractical  to  convert  the  statistics,  expressed 
In  terms  of  weight,  into  the  number  of  skins  exported. 
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million  went  to  France,  514  thousand  to  the  United  States,  4.6?  thousand 
to  Germany,  and  .343  thousand  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Uruguay  is  a  com- 
paratively minor  sovirce  of  United  States  imports  of  sheep  and  lamb  skins. 

Chile  has  usually  ranked  third  as  a  Latin  American  producer  of 
sheep  and  lamb  skins.   D\aring  the  decade  1929-38,  the  average  annual 
exports  from  that  coimtry  amounted  to  about  8  million  pounds,  of  which 
approximately  one-half  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  about  one-third  to 
the  United  Stctes,  and  most  of  the  remainder  to  Germany  and  France.  In 
1933,  exports  of  sheep  and  lamb  skins  from  Chile  amotmted  to  6,5  million 
pounds,  of  v/hich  3.9  million  v/ent  to  Germany  and  2.5  million  to  the 
United  Kingdom;  exi^orts  to  the  United  States  in  that  year  were  very 
small.   The  only  class  of  sheep  and  lamb  skins>  with  respect  to  which 
Chile  is  an  important  supplier  of  United  States  imports  is  "Wooled 
(wool  on)  dry  and  green  salted."   On  a  quantity  basis,  Chile  has 
ranked  from  first  to  third  as  a  source  of  United  States  imports  of  this 
class  of  skins.   Ftooled  dry  and  green  salted  sheep  and  lamb  skins  have 
accovmted  for  4  to  14  percent  (in  terms  of  quantity)  of  the  total  United 
States  imports  of  all  classes  of  sheep  and  lamb  skins  in  recent  years. 

Brazil  has  generally  ranked  fourth  as  a  Latin  American  producer  of 
sheep  and  lamb  skins.   In  the  10-year  period,  1928-37,  Brazilian  ex- 
ports of  these  skins  averaged  about  3  million  pounds  a  year.  It  is 
estimated  that  during  this  decade  approximately  85  percent  of  the  Bra- 
zilian exports  went  to  the  United  States.   Other  markets  were  Uruguay 
(largely  for  reexport),  France,  and  Germany.   In  1937,  exports  of 
sheep  and  lamb  skins  from  Brazil  amounted  to  2.3  million  pounds,  of 
which  1.9  million  v/ent  to  the  United  States,  172  thousand  to  Germany, 


and  123  thousand  to  France. 

i/  Data  for  1938  are  not  available. 
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Table  6,  -  Sheep  and  lamb  skins:  Total  experts  from  ARGENTINA, 
UP,UGUAY,  CHILE,  and  BRAZIL,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  193B 


Exported  from  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Argentina  

Uruguay • — — 

Chile — ■ — 

Brazil — 


Argentina  (paper  pesos)  2/ 

Uruguay  (pesos)  

Chile  (gold  pesos)  

Brazil  (nilreis)  


Argenti.na 

Uruguay  

Chile  

Brazil  


Quantity  in  1«000  pounds 


^,A20 

17,192 

8,000 

^,309 


16,037 
7,30-4 
2,927 


^0,073 

12,031 

6,102 

2,137 


37,319 
9,35A 

11,500 
2,276 


A0,157 
12,070 
6,508 
1/ 


VaJ.ue  in  thousands   (foreign  ciorrency) 


17,^95 

3,022 

16,098 

15,652 


7,978 
1,766 
2,286 
9,865 


16,784   :  17,456 

2,964   :  2,722 

6,843   :  15,415 

9,935   :  12,636 


11,935 
2,652 
6,458 
1/ 


Value  in  1.000  U.S.  dollars 


7,323 
2,981 
1,959 
1,848 


2,051 
831 
278 
702 


4,898 

1,552 

1,410 

649 


5,387 
1,523 
3,176 

863 


3,548 

1,511 
1,330 

1/ 


Argentina  

Brazil  


1.165 
.173 
,245 
.429 


Unit  value  per  poimd  3/ 


$0,046 
.052 
.038 
.240 


s*^0.122 
.128 
.231 
.304 


^0.144 
.163 
.276 
.379 


$0,088 
.125 
.204 
1/ 


1/  Not  available. 

2/  For  1929  and  1932  the  U.S.  dollar  value  has  boon  converted  from 
the  gold  peso  value.   One  gold  peso  is  equal  to  2.272727  paper  poses. 
The  conversion  rates  for  the  gold  peso  are  as  follo;vs:  1929,  $0,9513j 
1932,  $0,584^. 

^  See  footnote  3,  table  4. 

Source:   Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  the  specified  countries.   Converted  to  U.S.  v/eights  and 
cur-roncy  by  applying  the  following  factors:  1  kilo  «=  2.2046  pounds; 

1929     1932     1936      1937      1938 
Argentina  (paper  peso)  $0.4186  $0.2571  !!^0.2918    $0.3086    $0.2973 
Uruguay  (peso)         .9863   .4706    .5237     .5595     .'5697 
Chile  (gold  poGo)        .1217   .1217    .2060      .2060      .2060 
Brazil  (mi.li-eis)        .1181   .0712    .06537     .06826     .0580 
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Qpat  and  kid  skjLa^,  -  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Peru  are  the  leading 
Latin  American  producers  of  goat  and  kid  skins.   Other  ijnportant  pro- 
ducers are  British  India,  China,  Nigeria,  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
and  Algeria.   The  United  States  is  a  small  producer  and  a  very  large 
consumer;  it  is  therefore  a  very  large  Importing  country. 

Accurate  statistics  of  production  of  such  skins  in  the  Latin 
American  cotmtries  are  not  available  but,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  skins 
produced  are  exported,  export  statistics  may  be  assumed  to  represent  a 
fairly  accurate  approximation  of  production  (see  table  7).   During  the 
decade  1928-37,   Brazilian  exports  of  goat  and  kid  skins  have  averaged 
acre  than  5  million  pounds;  about  95  percent  of  the  Brazilian  exports 
go  to  the  United  States.   During  the  10  years,  1929-38,  Argentine  ex- 
ports of  goat  and  kid  skins  also  averaged  more  than  5  million  poxmds 
annually;  approximately  80  percent  of  these  skins  went  to  the  United 
States,  although  most  of  the  kid  skins  (probably  over  70  percent)  went 
to  JFrance.   Peruvian  exports,  in  the  period  1929-38,  have  averaged 
1,3  nillion  pounds;  more  than  90  percent  of  such  exports  went  to  the 
United  States  in  1938. 


\/  Statistics  of  exports  of  goat  and  kid  skins  from  Latin- American 
countries  are  reported  in  kilograms  which  have  been  converted  into 
pounds.   Brazilian  statistics  for  1938  are  not  available. 
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Table  7.  -  Goat  and  kid  skins:  Total  exports  from  BRAZIL, 
ARGEtJTINA,  and  PERU,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  from  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Brazil  — 
Argentina 
Peru 


Quantity  in  1.000  pounds 


5,200 
6,795 
1,191 


^,9^5 

3,151 

907 


:  5,/k79  : 

5,207  : 

:  6,299  : 

5,701  : 

:  1,550  : 

1,802  : 

1/ 

-^,9^9 
1,305 


Brazil  (milreis)  

Argentina  (paper  pesos)  2/ 
Peru  (soles)  


Value  in  thousands  (foreign  currency) 


2i;,997 
^,515 
1,351 


:  21,002  : 

34,777  : 

38,224  : 

:    963  : 

4,670  : 

5,610  : 

:    528  : 

810  : 

911  : 

iT 

3,107 
725 


Brazil  — 
Argentina 
Peru  


2,952 

1,890 

541 


Value  in  1.000  U.S.  dollars 


1,495 
248 
112 


2,273 

1,363 

202 


2,609 
1,731 
230 


924 
162 


Brazil  — 
Argentina 
Peru 


$0,568 
.278 
.454 


Unit  value  per  pound  3/ 


$0,302 
.079 
.124 


1.415 
.216 
.130 


$0,501 
.304 
.127 


1/ 

f^O.187 

.124 


1/  Not  available. 

2/  For  1929  and  1932  the  U.S.  dollar  value  has  been  converted  from 
the  gold  peso  value.   One  gold  peso  is  equal  to  2.272727  paper  pesos. 
The  conversion  rates  for  the  gold  peso  are  as  follows:  1929,  $0.9513; 
1932,  $0.5844. 

J2/  See  footnote  3,  table  4. 

Soiirce:  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 

statistics  of  the  specified  ccuntrios.  Converted  to  U.S.  weights 

and  currency  tjy  applying  the  following  factors:  1  kilo  =  2.2046 
pounds^ 


Brazil  (milreis) 
Argentina  (paper  pesos) 


1929 

1932 

1936 

1937 

1938 

).1181 

$0.0712 

$0.06537 

$0.06826 

$0,0580 

.4186 

.2571 

.2918 

.3086 

.2973 

.4000 

.2130 

.2490 

.2520 

.2242 
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Wild  pjg  and  hoe  skins.  -  W;.ld  pig  and  hog  skins  (usually  knoim 
in  the  trade  as  peccaries  and  carpinchos)  are  used  in  the  United 
States  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  glove  leather.   Wild  pig 
and  hog  skins  are  not  produced  in  the  United  States  and  the  domestic 
tanning  industry  is  entirely  dependent  upon  imports  for  its  require- 
ments.  Practically  all  of  the  wild  pig  and  hog  skins  imported  into 
the  United  States  come  from  Latin  American  countries.   Statistics 
of  production  in  Latin  American  countries  are  not  available,  but  it 
is  believed  that  the  major  portion  of  the  world's  supply  of  these 
skins  is  produced  in  those  coim tries.   The  principal  Latin  American 
producers  are  Braail,  Argentina,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Mexico. 

Statistics  of  exports  of  wild  pig  and  hog  skins  are  available 
for  only  two  Latin  American  countries  -  Brazil  and  Argentina  (see 
table  8) .   Exports  from  Brazil  amounted  to  5^1  thousand  pounds  in 
1936,  and  to  812  thousand  pounds  in  1937.-^   The  United  States  pur- 
chased more  than  90  percent  of  the  total  exports  in  1937. 

Exports  of  wild  pig  and  hog  skins  from  Argentina  amounted  to 
123  thousand  poimds  in  1936,  237  thousand  poimds  in  1937,  and  to  92 
thousand  pounds  in  1938  (see  table  8).   In  the  latter  year  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  87  thousand  pounds  and  exports  to 
the  United  States,  5  thousand  pounds. 


IT  Exports  of  wild  pig  and  hog  skins  from  Latin  American  coun- 
tries  are  reported  in  kilograms,  which  have  been  converted  into 
pounds.   Brazilian  export  statistics  for  1938  are  not  available. 
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Table  8.-  Wild  pig  and  hog  skins:   Total  exports  from 

BRAZIL  and  ARGEl^JTINA,  in  specified  years, 

1929  to  1938 


Exported  from  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Brazil  

Argentina  


Quantity  in  1«000  pounds 


19 
2/ 


361 
2/ 


561 
123 


812 
237 


92 


Brazil  (milreis)  

Argentina  (paper  pesos) 


Brazil  

Argentina  


Brazil  

Argentina  


Value  in  thousands  (foreign  currency) 
"66   :1,632   :^,710   :8,195   i  y 
2/     X         2/  :   10   :   25   :   9 


Value  in  1,000  U.  S.  dollars 


8 
2/ 


116 
2/ 


308 

3 


559 
8 


1/ 
3 


$o.ai 
2/ 


Unit  value  per  pound  ^ 


$0,321 
2/ 


eo.5^9 

.02A 


$0,689 
.033 


1/ 

.028 


1/  Not  available. 

2/  Not  shown  separately. 

^   For  1929  and  1932  the  U.t;.  dollar  value  has  been  converted  from 
the  gold  peso  value.   One  gold  peso  is  equal  to  2.272727  paper  pesos. 
The  conversion  rates  for  the  gold  peso  are  as  follows:  1929 > 
^0.9513;  1932,  eo.58U. 

jj   See  footnote  3,  table  U* 

Source:   Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official 
trade  statistics  of  the  specified  countries.   Converted  to  U.S. 
weights  and  currency  tiy  applying  the  following  factors:  1  kilo  = 
2.204.6  pounds; 


1929    1932 
Brazil  (milreis)      $0.1181   $0.0712 
Argentina  (paper  peso)  .^186     ,2571 


19^6    1937 

1938 

^0.06537  5J0. 06826 

$0.0580 

.2913    .3086 

.2973 
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Trade  barriers,  competitive  conditions,  and  prices* 

For  many  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Tariff  ^^ct  of  1930,  all 
hides  and  skine  were  admitted  into  the  United  i^tates  free  of  duty. 
Under  the  act  of  1930,  bovine  hides  and  skins  (except  hides  and  skins 
of  the  India  water  buffailo  imported  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  raw  hide  articles)  were  made  dutiable  at  10  percent  ad  valorem."=' 
All  other  raw  hides  and  skins  were  continued  on  the  free  list.=/  With 
the  exception  of  the  United  States,  no  other  important  hide-consuming 
country  had  imposed  (prior  to  September  1,  1939)  duties  or  othei* 
special  restrictions  on  the  imports  of  rav  hides  and  skizia.   Since 
the  declaration  of  the  European  war,  however,  a  nmber  of  countries 
have  taken  steps  to  regulate  both  the  importation  and  the  exportation 
of  hides  and  skins. 

United  States  production  of  raw  hides  and  skins  is  customarily 
inadequate  to  meet  domestic  reqviirements,  making  it  necessary  to  import 
large  quantities  of  these  products.   The  United  States  imports  10  to 
15  percent  of  its  annual  requirements  of  cattle  hides,  20  to  25  percent 
of  its  requirements  of  calf  and  kip  skins,  50  percent  of  its  require- 
ments of  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  95  percent  of  its  requirements  of  goat 
and  kid  skins,  and  all  of  its  req\iirements  jf  wild  pig  and  hog  skins. 

The  United  States  takes  large  quantities  of  practically 

all  kinds  of  hides  and  skins  produced  in  Latin  American  countries. 

V  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  par.  1530  (a). 

2/  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  pars.  1691  and  1765. 
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Ib  1938,  for  ©xample,  Latin  America  supplied  56  percent  of  United  States 
iaports  of  cattle  hides,  31  percent  of  the  imports  of  sheep  and  lamb 
skins,  27  percent  of  the  imports  of  goat  and  kid  skins,  and  practically 
«l11  of  the  imports  of  wild  pig  and  hog  skins.   The  United  States, 
howeyer,  obtains  practically  no  ceuLf skins  from  Latin  America,  and  only 
negligible  quantities  of  kipskins.   Aside  from  Latin  America,  Canada 
supplies  most  of  the  United  States  imports  of  cattle  hides;  New 
Zealand,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  Australia  those  of  sheep  and 
Isjttb  skins }  and  British  India,  China,  Nigeria,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  Algeria  those  of  goat  and  kid  skins.   United  States  imports 
of  calf  8uad  kip  skins  come  principally  from  France,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  Canada,  and  Sweden. 

The  prices  of  hides  and  skins  in  the  United  States  heve   been 
influenced  markedly  by  the  degree  of  econcwiic  activity  in  tiiis  country, 
and  as  a  resxilt  they  have  followed  closely  general  price  trends. 
Index  numbers  of  the  wholesale  prices  of  hides  and  skins  in  the 'United 
States  show  that  prices  were  high  in  1929  and  low  in  1932.   After 
1932  they  recovered,  reaching  a  peak  in  1937  which  exceeded  their  1929 
level.   Prices  declined  sharply  in  1938  and  advanced  somewhat  in  1939. 
Following  the  declaration  of  war  in  Europe  in  September  1939  prices  of 
hides  and  skins  in  the  United  States  rose  rapidly,  reaching  in  October 
1939  the  level  atl.ained  10  years  earlier.   Since  October,  prices  have 
declined,  although  in  May  1940  they  were  appreciably  above  Idie  level 
of  August  1939  (see  table  9). 
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Table  9.-  Hides  and  akiius:.  Index  nurabers  of  wholesale  prices 

in  the  United  States,  1929-^0 


(1926 

=  100^ 

Year 

•   Index  number 

'     Month 

'  Index  number 

1929 

:     112.7 

:  19^9 

1930 

:     91.0 

:   August  

:     77.2 

1931 

:     60.2     ! 

September  — 

:     97.4 

1932 1 

1       /,?.l      ! 

October  

!    112.4 

1933 

!       67.1      ! 

November  

!    104.3 

193^ 

!     68.6     ; 

December  

!    105.2 

1935 : 

80.8     ! 

1936 J 

9A.6    ! 

1240 

1937 . 

!    113.5     s 

January  ' 

!    102.6 

1938 ! 

73.6    : 

February  i 

!     97.0 

1939 i 

SA.d          '. 

March ! 

i          94.3 

i 

April ! 

94.8 

4 

4 
< 

1 

May J 

92.2 

Soxorce:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


The  average  annual  price  of  heavy  packer  steer  hides  at  Chicago 
has  followed  the  general  price  trend  for  hides  and  skins.   The 
average  price  declined  from  17  cents  per  pound  in  1929  to  6.1  cents 
in  1932;  thereafter  the  price  increased,  reaching  its  1929  level 
in  1937.  The  price  declined  to  11.6  cents  per  pound  in  1938  and  was 
12.2  cents  per  pound  in  1939.   The  prices  of  Buenos  Aires  frigorif- 
ico  hides  at  New  York  followed  a  similar  trend,  although  fluctuations 
in  the  prices  of  the  Argentine  product  were  greater  than  tliose  of 
comparable  domestic  hides. 

Following  the  declaration  of  war  in  Europe,  the  price. of  heavy 
packer  steer  hides  in  Chicago  rose  from  11.3  centti  per  pound  in 
August  1939  to  16.1  cents  in  October.   Thereafter  the  price  declined, 
reaching  12.5  cents  in  March  19A0.   The  price  of  Buenos  Aires 
frigorifico  hides  at  New  York  also  increased  after  the  declaration 
of  war,  though  not  so  sharply  and,  after  a  slight  decline  in 
November  1939,  resumed  the  upward  trend,  reaching  Li. 7  cents  per 
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poimd  in  March  1940,   In  that  month  the  price  of  Buenos  Aires 
frigorifico  hides  was  nearly  18  percent  greater  than  the  price 
of  the  comparable  United  States  product.   Indeed,  the  Buenos 
Aires  price  exceeded  that  in  the  United  States  during  the  entire 
first  quarter  of  1940,  a  relationship  which  has  not  prevailed  since 
the  years  1929-32  and  l^JU   (see  table  10). 
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Table  10.  -  Cattle  hides:  Average  anniial  prices  1929-39, 
and  average  monthly  prices,  August  1939-^arch  194-0 


Year 


Heavy  packer 
steer  hides 
at  Chicago  \J\ 


Buenos  Aires 
f rigor if ico  hides, 
C.  and  F. 
at  New  York  2/ 


Ratio  of  prices 
at  Buenos  Aires 
to  prices  at 
Chicago 


Annual  average 

1929  

1930 

1931  

1932  

1933  

1934  

1935 

1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 

Monthly  average 
1939  - 

A\igust  


Cents  per  poiond 


September  — 

October  

November  

December  — - 
19A0  - 

January  

February  

March  


17.0 

13.8 

9.1 

6.1 

9.7 

10.0 

13.0 

13.8 

17.0 

11.6 

12.2 


11.3 
15.0 
16.1 
U.5 

u.o 

12.9 
12.5 


18.5 
U.6 
10.7 
6.3 
9.0 
lO.A 
11  .A 
13.0 
16.2 
11.6 
11.9 


10.5 
12.2 

U.l 
13.3 
U.l 

U.A 
U.6 

U.7 


Percent 

108.8 
105.8 
117.6 

103.3 
92.8 

104..  0 
87.7 
9A.2 
95.3 

100.0 

97.5 


92.9 
81.3 
87.6 
91.7 
97.9 

102.9 
113.2 
117.6 


'\}    Tanners •  Council  of  America  for  period  1929-39 J  Hide, 
Leather  and  Shoes  for  monthly  prices  in  194-0. 

2/  Pratt  Bros.  Co.  Inc.  -  Prices  on  Frigorifico  Hides  are  cost 
and  freight,  ex  duty  New  York. 
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The  price  of  sheepskins  (packers ♦)  at  Chicago  has  also  followed 
a  trend  similar  to  that  for  hides  and  skins  in  general.   The  price 
of  sheepskins,  however,  was  lower  in  1934^  than  in  1932  and  did  not 
attain  in  1937  the  high  level  of  prices  in  1929.   From  August  to 
November  1939  the  price  of  siaeepskins  advanced  sharply.   Thereafter 
it  declined,  although  in  June  194^0  it  was  approximately  50  percent 
above  the  level  in  August  1939  (see  table  11) . 

There  has  been  somewhat  less  variation  in  the  price  of  goatskins 
(Brazil)  at  New  York  than  in  the  prices  of  most  other  principal  types 
of  hides  and  skins.   The  high  points  were  attained  in  1929,  1930, 
and.  1937  and  the  low  point  in  1932.   After  1937  the  price  declined 
sharply.   Following  the  declaration  of  war  in  Europe  the  prices 
advanced,  reaching  a  peak  in  January  19^+0,   Since  then  they  have 
declined  and  in  June  19^0  were  at  approximately  the  same  level  as 
that  of  August  1939  (see  table  11). 
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Table  11.  -  Goat  and  sheep  skins:  Average  annual  wholesale  prices 
1929-39,  and  average  monthly  prices  August  1939-March  19A0 


Sheepskins,  packers' 
Chicago 


.  ^     ,  ^         Goatskins,  Brazil 

Period         .      r.h^rs^an  •     New  York 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

193^ 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 


1939  - 

August  

September  

October  

November  

December  

19/^0  - 

January  


February  

March  


May 

June 


Per  pelt 

i/$2.275 

1.380 

.661 

1.289 
.566 
.710 
1.107 
1.295 
.630 
.975 


.8A5 
1.063 
1./V80 
1.500 
1.-475 

1.380 
1.350 
1.350 
1.350 
1.338 
1.263 


Per  pound 

$0.7a 
.771 
.578 
.399 
.5U 
•  559 
.567 
.628 
.713 
.A68 
.i;70 


.566 
.553 
.551 

.5A9 
.539 
.501 
.-C88 
.A50 

.a7 


1/  Partly  interpolated. 


Source:   Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  -  Department  of  Labor. 
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Effects  of  the  guropean  war« 

If  as  tlie  result  of  wetr  conditions,  the  United  States  should  be 
unable  to  'obtain  its  customary  supplies  of  hides  and  skins  from 
Suropean  and  British  Empire  soiirces,  this  country  would  undoubtedly 
inport  larger  quantities  from  Latin  American  countries.   In  general, 
Ihiited  States  imports  of  hides  and  skins  from  Latin  America  increased 
during  the  World  War  (1914.-13).   Latin  America  is  also  likely  to 
8T2ppIy  any  future  increase  in  the  demand  of  the  United  States  for 
hides  and  skins. 

Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  most  other  western  European  countries 
have  been  important  markets  for  Latin  American  hides  and  skins.   As 
long  as  the  blockade  of  European  ports  is  maintained,  consumption 
in.  European  countries  will  be  sharply  c\u?tailed.   Should  the  conflict 
oontlnua  for  any  considerable  period  of  time,  the  need  for  imported 
hides  aod  sklziB  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  almost  certain  to 
Increase,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Uhltad  Kingdom  will  be  able 
to  supply  all  of  its  requirements  from  Empire  soxirces."^   Any 
Increase  in  the  demand  for  hides  and  skins  in  the  United  Kingdom  will 
partially  offset  to  Latin  American  exporters  the  losses  in  other 
European  markets. 


^7 It  is  reported  that  the  Iftiited  Kingdom  has  been  negotiating 
for  the  purchase  of  substantial  quantities  of  hides  and  skins  in 
Argentina. 
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IRON    ORE 


20^ 

Iron  Or© 

Largely  because  of  the  vast  ariMunent  programs  in  Europe  and 
Asia  a  great  demand  for  iron  and  steel  has  prevailed  in  recent . years . 
This  demand  has  restated  in  a  greatly  increased  production  of  iron 
ore,  the  principal  raw  material  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries. 
Several  important  steel-producing  countries,  notably  Germany, 
Belgium-Luxemburg,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Japan,  are  deficient  in 
iron  ore  and  find  it  necessary  to  import  large  quantities  to  supple- 
ment the  domestic  output,  which  is  usually  of  relatively  lower 
grade.   To  supply  the  increasing  demand,  ore  deposits  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  are  being  exploited  to  an  increasing  extent.   The  re- 
serves of  Latin  America  have  thus  been  assxming  greater  importance 
than  before.   It  is  possible  that  the  present  European  war  and  the 
armament  program  in  the  United  States  will  give  further  impetus  to 
their  development. 
Position  of  Latin  America  in  world  j>roduction. 

The  principal  producers  of  iron  ore,  named  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  are  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Sweden, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.   In  1933  each  of  these  countries 
produced  more  than  10  million  tons,  and  together  they  accounted 
for  approximately  75  percent  of  total  world  production.   The 
United  States  alone  customarily  mines  from  25  to  35  percent  of 


\J   Since  the  recent  acquisition  by  Germany  of  the  large  French 
ore  deposits  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  that  coimtry  is  much  less  deficient 
in  iron  ore  than  formerly. 
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total  world  output.   In  relation  to  production  in  this  country, 
that  in  Latin  America  is  small;  in  recent  years,  it  has  amo\inted 
to  about  1.^  percent  of  world  production.   The  relative  position 
of  Latin  America  in  the  production  of  iron  ore  may  be  gaged  by 
comparing  the  figures  in  table  1  with  those  for  total  world  pro- 
duction and  United  States  production.   In  1937  v;orld  production 
amounted  to  210  million  long  tonsj  in  that  year  the  United  States 
mined  72  million  long  tons,  and  Latin  Americ£in  countries  mined 
about  3  million  long  tons. 
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Table  1.  -  Iron  ore:  Production  in  principal  producing  countries 
of  Latin  America  and  of  the  world,  in  specified  years, 

1929  to  1933 


Country 


Chile  1/ 
Cuba  2/  - 
Brazil  — 
Mexico  — 


Total  Latin  American 
countries  listed  above 


UNITED  STATES 
France  


Soviet  Union 
Sweden 


United  Kingdom 

Germany  

Luxemburg 


British  India 
Algeria 


South  Australia 
Austria 


Czechoslovakia  

Ihifederated  Malay  States 
Newfoundland  —— — — — 

Spanish  Morocco  --  ■- ■ 

Norway ■ 

Spain 


All  other  countries  2/  — 


World  total 


Latin  American  cotmtries 
listed  above   ■■•-■■    ■  ■^-" 


1929 


A 


1932  •  1936  *  1937 


Quantity  in  1.000  long  tons 


1,7841  170 

671t  81 

y        30«i/  30 

t 

^^»  307 


73,028t  9,8i^7 

49,930:  27,163 

7,725t  12,007 

ll,286i  3,247 

13,216:  7,328 

6,093:  1,298 

7,452:  3,162 

2,429 t  1,761 

2,l6l«  460 

848:  538 

1,862:  302 

1,779s  593 

810t  688 
y  1,517:^  148 
Jj  l,045tV    168 

734«  368 

6,4A3t  1,733 

7.0571  2ia7g 


198.010:  7^.997 


Percent 


1.3 


: 
: 

JL 


O.J 


1,327:       1,4661        1,583 
450:          488:  152 

iJ      \mxlj      206tlJ       353 
m^ 12AI Uk 


.007: 


^,995 


48,789$ 
3Z,TJ(it 

11,072: 
12,701: 
7,224« 
4,8191 
2,527: 
l,855t 
1,887: 
1,008: 
1,072: 
l,655t 
893« 
1,036: 

i/    « 
31Q.93;?I 


72,094 

37,2a 

25,589 

14,716 

U,215 

9,424 

7,644 

2,871 

2,389 
1,866 

1,855 
1,807 
1,660 
1,610 
1,398 
992 

974 
9.68A 


1938 


^,^0S 


28,447 
32,6U 
26,101 
13,708 

11,859 
10,766 

5,059 
2,744 
3,056 

2,245 
2,559 

1,581 
1,680 
1,320 
1,403 
2,474 


3.7Q.563i  ^o,325t8/;i,65,OQO 


9f  world  production 


1.2 


1.4 


1.3 


1/  Production  of  Tofo  mines,  practically  all  of  which  is  eaqx>rted 
to  the  United  States;  other  production  is  probably  small. 

2/  Shipments.       2/  Approximate  production.       V  Exports. 
^/Estimate  included  in  total.       6/  Shipments  from  Wabana  mines. 
2/  Includes  ftTT  countries  having  an  «nn^^^l  output  of  less  than  1  millioa 
tons  in  1937  or  1938.       8/  Source;  British  Imperial  Institute, 


Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  except  as  noted. 
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According  to  one  leading  authority,  the  high-grade  iron  ore 

reserves  of  Latin  America  amount  to  about  12  billion  tons,  or  over 
one-fifth  of  the  total  reserves  of  the  v/orld.   About  5^   percent 
of  the  Latin  'American  reserves  are  in  Brazil  and  26  percent  in 
Cuba,   The  distribution  of  iron- ore  deposits  in  Latin  America, 
by  countries,  is  shown  in  table  2. 


Table  2.  -  Iron  ore:  Estimated  reserves'^ of 

Latin  America,  by  countries 

(In  millions  of  long  tons) 


Country 


Estimated  reserves 


Brazil • 

Cuba 

Peru 

.Chile 

Mexico  

Uruguay  

Haiti  

Nicaragua  

Panama  

Venezuela  

Total  2/ 


7,000 

3,159 

5U 

Ul 

290 

80 

a 

25 

25 

li. 


12,170 


UNITED  STATES  

All  other  countries  

Total  world  reserves  — 

Percent  of  total  reserves  in 
Latin  America  


10,^52 


^7,gl^' 


21 


2J   Estimates  restricted  to  reserves  the  development  of  which  is 
believed  to  be  a  commercial  possibility  under  present  conditions. 

2/  Includes  Puerto  Rican  ore  reserves  amounting  to  430  million 
tons  and  reserves  in  Dutch  Guiana  amounting  to  100  million  tons. 

Source  I  Kuhn,  Olin  R.,  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  J\ily  17, 
1926. 
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Iron  ore  deposits  in  Chile  and  Cuba  havp  been  developed  and  mined 
by  United  States  steel  interests,  practically  all  of,  the  ore  being  ox- 
ported  to  plants  along  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States 
(see  tables  3  and  5).   In  recent  years  production  has  been  in- 
creasing in  Brazil,  but  it  is  still  very  small  in  comparison  with 
the  huge  tonnagos  available  there,   A  number  of  the  Latin  American 
deposits  have  been  used  locally  in  small  quantities  for  many  years, 
but  no  .large-scale  iron  and  steel  industries  have  been  established, 
chiefly  because  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel  of  the  proper  grade  for 
smelting,  the  absence  of  large-scale  home  demand  for  iron  and  steel, 
and  the  cost  of  transportation  firom  nines  to  consuming  centers. 

The  deposits  in  Chile  and  Cuba  have  been  actively  exploited 
for  many  years,  because  lalrge  tonnages  of  high-grade  ore  are 
available  fairly  close  to  the  seaboard,  where  they  can  be  shipped 
to  market  by  low-cost  water  transportation.   The  Brazilian 
deposits  are  high  grade  and  are  easily  mined,  but  they  are 
located  in  the  interior  and  have  been  developed  to  only  a  limited 
degree.   About  one-half  of  the  deposits  in  Brazil,  averaging  63  to 
70  percent  iron,  are  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes.   Most  of  the 
remainder,  which  is  also  high-grade  ore,  is  in  the  States  of  Bahia 
and  Matto  Grasso,   The  deposits  in  Minas  Geraes  are  served  by 
three  railroads,  but  because  of  steep  mountain  grades  only  small 
tonnages  of  ore  can  be  carried.   Harbor  facilities  are  also  in- 
ewiequate.   Recent  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  capital  for 
&   new  railroad  to  transport  the  ores  to  the  port  of  Santa  Crus, 
some  300  miles  away.   Although  production  of  iron  ore  in  Brazil 
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is  not  reported  regularly  j,  the  average  annual  output  in  the  3-r©ar 
period  1933-35  was  estimated  at  30  thousand  tons»   Production  data 
for  latep  y&ara   are  not  available.   The  output  must  have  increased 
markedly,  however,  since  exports  alone  amounted  to  109  thousand  long 
tons  in  1936,  183  thotigsand  long  tons  in  1937,  and  363  thousand  long 
tons  in  1938.   According  to  recent  reports,-'  the  United  States  and 
Brazilian  Governments  are  exploring  the  possibilities  of  developing 
the  iron  ore  reso\jrces  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  and  of  establish- 
ing in  Brazil  an  integrated  steel  plant  and  rolling  mills  to  supply 
various  Souther  American  markets* 

The  reserves  of  iron  ore  and  coking  coal  in  Mexico  are  sufficient 
to  support  a  production  much  greater  than  that  of  recent  years.  De- 
posits of  iron  ore  are  widely  scattered,  but  the  largest  are  near  the 
Wast  Coast.   The  iron  content  ranges  from  60  to  65  percent.  Mexico 
has  iron  and  steel  plants  at  Monterrey  and  Mexico  City.   The  Monterrey 
plant  is  the  largest  and  has  the  only  large  blast  furnace  in  the  coun- 
try.  The  bulk  of  the  output  of  iron  ore  is  consujned  in  Mexico,  but 
because  of  the  location  of  the  large  western  deposits,  it  is  possible 
that  the  export  trade  will  develop  more  rapidly  than  domestic  consump- 
tion. 

There  has  been  little  development  of  the  other  iron  ore  deposits 
of  Latin  America.   A  large  deposit  (500  million  tons)  exists  in  Peru 
near  the  coast  at  Marcona  in  the  Department  of  lea 5  this  ore  is  re- 
ported to  be  a  pure  hematite,  containing  6O-65  percent  iron.  Because 


"jJT  woumal  of  Commerce,  June  26,  194-0. 
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of  the  short  distance  (about  6  miles)  from  seaboeurd,  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  this  deposit  will  be  developed.   Under  a  law  of  1932,  the 
Government  has  legal  authority  to  exploit  the  loa  deposit,  but  no  action 
as  yet  has  been  taken.   Information  relative  to  other  Peruvian  deposits 
is  meagre. 

Deposits  of  iron  ore  in  Uruguay,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  and  Haiti 
offer  little  prospects  of  development  in  the  immediate  future.   A 
United  States  steel  company  has  purchased  one  of  the  deposits  in 
Venezixela.   It  is  high-grade  ore  averaging  over  65  percent  iron  and 
is  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  seaooast* 
Latin  American  exports. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  iron  ore  mined  in  many  of  the  pro- 
ducing countries  of  the  world  is  consumed  in  those  countries,  but 
about  25  percent  of  world  production  moves  in  international  trade. 
World  exports  aggregated  46  million  long  tons  in  193B;  of  this 
amount  France  and  Algeria  supplied  39  percent,  and  Sweden  27  per- 
cent.  Latin  American  countries  exported  2  million  long  tons,  or 
4.*4-  percent  of  the  world  total  (see  table  3)« 

Chile,  Brazil,  and  Cuba  are  the  principal  exporters  of  iron 
ore  in  Latin  America.   Exports  of  iron  ore  from  Chile  in  recent 
years  have  been  about  1^  million  long  tons,  and  go  entirely  to 
the  United  States  (table  4.).   Exports  from  Brazil  in  1938,  which 
amounted  to  363  thousand  long  tons,  were  more  than  triple  those 
for  1936.   In  1936  and  1937  the  principal  markets  for  Brazilian 
iron  ore  were  the  United  iLingdom,  Canada,  and  the  Netherlands; 
in  1937  the  United  Kingdom  took  more  than  55  percent  of  the  total 
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exports.   Small  quantities  were  shipped  to  France,  BelgiiM,  and 
Germany.   In  1938,  however,  the  principal  markets,  in  order  of 
importance,  v.cre  the  Netherlands,  Danzig,  Germany,  Poland,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  (see  table  5).   Exports  from  Cuba  go  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  United  States;  in  1937  they  amounted  to  374- 
thousand  long  tons  and  in  1938  to  98  thousand  long  torfs  (table  6), 
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Table  3.  -  Iron  ore:  Exports  of  principal  countries  of 
Latin  America  and  of  the  world, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Country 


1929  :  1932  ;  1936 


1937 


1938 


Chile  

Brazil  

Mexico  

Total  Latin  American 
countries  listed 

Algeria  

Belgium  and  Luxemburg  — 
All  other  covmtries  

Total  world  exports^ 


Latin  American  countries 
listed  above  


Quantity  in  1.000  long  tons 


1,787 

y 

Ik 


1.361 


16,  U6 

10,727 

2,108 

805 

U,U7 


A5,793 


196 

1/ 
35 

21^ 


231 


9,902 

2,18^ 

^82 

35/^ 

17,6ii7 


1,328 

109 

3i;0 

2 


1.780 


17,96^ 

11,021 

2,139 

921 

10,005 

/.3,829 


1,U9 

183 

374 

26 


2.032 


19,016 

13, 7U 
2,516 
2,2^7 

12,278 

51,83ii 


1,5^6 

363 

98 

a. 


2.016 


15,268 

12,^85 

2,711 

2,015 

11,^^31 

A5,925 


Percent  of  total  world  exports 


A.l 


1.3 


A.l 


3.9 


4-.H 


y Not  available. 

2/  Not  over  500. 

^    Approximately  UO   countries  represented. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official 
trade  statistics  of  Latin  America  and  the  Mineral  Industry  of 
the  British  Empire  and  Foreign  Countries. 
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Table  4.  -  Iron  ore:  Exports  from  CHILE  to  principal  markets, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  -  ; 

1929    : 

1 

1932  :  1936   :  1937   J 

«                         •                         Q 

1938 

! 

{            Quantity  in  long  tons 

Total,  all 
countries  1/ 

ll.787.258i 

195,855  i 

1.328.35lil.449.46i; 

1.546,072 

,1 

Value  in  1,000  pesos 

Total,  all    ! 
countries • 

15,430! 

3.877  ! 

11.592 

;   12.636 

1   13.478 

!          Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 

Total,  all 
countries  

:    1,878: 

472 

\         2.388 

:         2,603 

!    2,776 

Unit  value 
per  ton  of 
total  ex- 
ports 2/  — 

i  ei.o5 

i  t^2.41 

'i     $1.30 

:  tl.30 

't   n.8o 

i/  All  exports  are  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

2/  The  unit  values  appearing  in  this  and  other  tables  should  be 
interpreted  v/ith  caution,  especially  when  comparing  the  unit  values 
of  the  exports  of  one  country  with  those  of  another.   Exports 
from  the  different  Latin  American  countries,  though  of  the  same 
commodity,  frequently  are  of  different  types  or  grades.   Moreover, 
different  methods  of  valuation  are  employed  by  the  various  countries 
and  some  countries  have  cixinged  their  method  of  valuation  during 
the  period  1929-38. 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official 
trade  statistics, of  Chile.   Converted  to  United  States  weights 
and  currency  by  applying  the  follovjing  factors:  Metric  ton  -  0,984196 
long  tonsj  1  pe6o  =  1929,  $0.1,217|  1932,  $0.1217j  1936-38, 
$0.2060. 
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Table  5.  -  Iron  orej  Exports  from  BRAZIL  to  principal  markets, 

1936,  1937,  and  1938  1/ 


Exported  to  - 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries 


t   Quantity  ip.  long  tons 


■s  109.2^3:  182.706 


Netherlands 

Danzig  

Germany  


United  Kingdom 

Poland  

Canada  

France  

Belgium  


UNITED  STATES 


Percentage  to  the  United  States 
Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries 


Netherlands 

Danzig  

Germany  


United  Kingdom 

Poland  

Canada 

France  — 

Belgium  


7,631t  29,269 

-  t 

-  s  29 

6l,506t  102,680 

32,311:  a,728 

-  :  6,000 
7,793:  3,000 

2; 


2/ 


362^686 


115,645 
66,164 
59,855 
30,572 
32,148 
22,849 
13,803 
12,000 

9«650 


2.7 


Value  in  1.000  milreis 


4t^60:         7,886;     ;L9t8gi 


Value  in  1.000  U.S.  dollars 


298; 


Jiii 1050 


UI^ITED  STATES 


• 

2oi 

• 

87: 

355 

-  1 

--  : 

265 

-  t2/ 

85: 

152 

164: 

301: 

103 

-  : 

-  : 

97 

Tit 

120: 

57 

...    • 

21: 

a 

43: 

9t 

37 

3/  : 

-  : 

43 

;       : 

'  $2,73  :  $2.95  : 

$3.17 

: 

« 
• 

Percentage  to  the  United  States ••    2/  :     -  :    3*7 

2/  Data  for  1929  and  1932  are  not  available. 

2/  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent.    2/  Not  over  $500. 

/j/   See  footnote  2,  table  4* 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  officied  sta- 
tistics of  Brazil,  and  Special  Commerce  Reports  Nos.  99  and  110, 
March  25  and  May  7,  1938,  and  No.  97,  June  2,  1939.  Converted  to 
United  States  v/eights  and  currency  by  applying  the  following  factors: 
1  metric  ton  =  0.984196  long  tonj  x  paper  milreis  =  1929,  $0.1181; 
1932,  $0.0712;  1936,  $0.06537;  1937,  $0.06826;  1938,  $0.0580. 
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Table  6.-  Iron  ore:  Exports  from  CUBA  to  principal  markets,  in 

specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


i^tfB^4V.  4fl  }mg  IWRg 


Total,  all  countriesi^ — ^ 


Total,  all  countries 


73.962  :  3^.039  :  3A0.Q^Q  :  37Z../.87  i     97.85/. 


YaAue  4n  l.QQQ  ?,  g,  g^Xlars^ 


J41 


Unit  value  per  long  ton  of 
total  exports  2/  


UM 


_6l 


$1.87 


822 


$2.42 


3U- 


$2.U 


239 


$2.U 


1/  All  exports  are  shipped  to  the  United  States  except  2  tons  exported  to 
Colombia  in  1932, 

2/  One  Cuban  peso  =  1  U.  S.  dollar  (all  years). 
^  See  footnote  2,  table  4., 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U,  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  statis- 
tics of  Cuba.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  by  applying  the  following 
factor:  1  metric  ton  =  0.984296  long  ton. 


I 
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Trade  barriers. 

Practically  all  countries  which  import  iron  ore  in  significant 
quantities  admit  this  material  free  of  duty.    Until  recently, 
export  restrictions  on  iron  ore,  except  low  export  duties  for  revenue, 
have  been  rare.   For  purposes  of  conservation,  Sweden,  one  of  the 
world's  largest  exporters,  has  imposed  since  1927  certain  quantita- 
tive restrictions  upon  exports,  but  the  limitations  did  not  become 
seriously  restrictive  until  1937.   In  1935  Italy  placed  an 
embargo  on  exports  of  iron  ore,  and  Germany  subjected  such  exports 
to  licenses.   These  measures  were  followed  in  1936  by  an  export- 
licensing  system  in  France  and  Algeria,  which  were  then  supplying 
nearly  one-half  of  world  exports.   At  the  end  of  1937,  most  of 
the  important  exporting  countries  of  Europe  and  North  Africa  were 
limiting  exports  of  ore  in  some  manner.   Countries  wholly  without 
restrictions  at  tiae  close  of  1937  supplied  less  than  a  fifth  of 
world  exports  in  1936. 

No  export  duties  on  iron  ore  are  levied  by  Mexico  and  Cuba. 

Chile,  however,  imposes  an  export  duty  based  on  quotations  in  the 

3/ 
United  States,-^  and  the  Brazilian  State  of  Minas  Geraes  levies  a 

small  tax  on  exports. 

y   Iron  ore  enters  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  pur.  1700. 

2/  For  an  extended  discussion  of  the  treatment  of  iron  ore 
exports,  see  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  Iron  and  Steel,  Report 
No.  12S,  1938,  pp.  ^2A-A26. 

^  When  the  quotation  per  unit  of  20  pounds  in  the  United  States 
is  less  than,  or  is  equal  to,  $0.09,  the  export  duty  per  gross 
metric  ten  is  peso  0.60.   Converted  to  U,  S.  dollars,  using  the 
average  export  draft  rate  for  August  1939,  this  rate  was  then 
$0.0960.   For  each  one-tenth  cent  increase  in  the  quotation  per 
unit  of  20  pounds,  the  export  duty  is  increased  peso  0.18  ($0.0288 
per  metric  ton) . 
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Prioes  and  eompetltlve  condltlona. 

Published  prices  of  Ihiited  States  Iron  ore  fall  to  show  seasonal 
fluctuations;  the  reported  price  for  the  first  sale  after  the 
opening  of  the  shipping  season  on  the  Great  Lakes  has  usually  become 
the  published  or  quoted  price  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.   The 
nominal  price  remained  \mchanged  from  1929  throu^  1936.   United 
States  prices  for  iron  ore,  howerer,  are  subject  to  fluctuations  from 
year  to  year  and  within  a  given  year,  inasmuch  as  concessions  in  the 
form  of  reductions  f^om  published  prices  are  frequently  granted  on 
large  or  long-term  contracts.   Sales  of  United  States  iron  ore  in 
the  open  market  are  relatively  small;  only  about  15  percent  of  the 
total  output  is  disposed  of  in  this  manner,  the  remainder  being  con- 
siuned  by  the  organizations  which  own  or  control  the  mining  properties. 

The  published  price  for  United  States  iron  ore  (Mesabi  non- 
Bessemer)  with  an  iron  content  of  51»5  percent  was  $4.50  per  long 
ton  from  1929  through  1936.   In  1937,  with  the  increased  activity 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  the  price  rose  to  f4«95  per  long  ton 
and  remained  a.t  that  figure  throvigh  Uarch  1940.   mnien  the  194-0 
shipping  season  opened,  however,  the  price  declined  to  $4*45  per  long 
ton  (see  table  7).   Prices  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  somewhat  higher 
grade  have  been  subject  to  greater  apparent  fluctuations.   From  1929-30 
npmifll  average  prices  declined  to  a  low  point  in  1932,  and  recovered 
gradually  thereafter  until  1937-38  when  they  rose  sharply.   In  1938  the 
average  price  of  iron  ore  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  $5.64  per  long  ton, 

and  1a  tltat  jear  was  higher  than  the  published  price  for  ore  in  the 
Ifeited  States.  The  sharp  rise  may  be  attributed  principally  to  the 
armament  progran  and  to  increased  indvis trial  activity  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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The  consvunption  of  iron  ore  in  Latin  American  countries  is  rela- 
tively snail,  and  market  prices  are  not  available.   Nor  is  it 
possible  to  obtain  unit  values  from  liiited  States  import  statistics 
which  are  significant  of  values  in  these  countries.   Mexico  and 
Brazil  ship  little  iron  to  the  United  States,  and  imports  into  this 
country  from  Chile  and  Cuba  come  from  mines  owned  by  United  States 
corporations  which  transport  the  ore  in  their  own  vessels  to  their 
plants  located  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
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Table  ?♦-  Iron  ore: 


Published  prices  in  the  Iftiited  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  1929-4-0 

(Per  long  ton) 

United  States  ij     ;  United  Kingdom  2/ 


Year  and  nonth 


Mesabi  non-Bessemer 
delivered  lower 
l^e  ports 


West  coast 
hematite 


1929  - 

1930  - 
1931 

1-132 

1933 

193^ 

1935 

1936 

1937 


August 

September  

November  

December  

19ii0  - 

January 

February 

March  Q 


$^.17 
ii.19 
3.67 
2.69 
2.98 
3.36 
3.29 
3.56 
^,78 
5.6^ 


J/ 


1/  Published  prices  at  date  of  buying  movement.   Based  on  ore 
containing  51.5  percent  iron. 

2/  Nonphosphoric  ore,  containing  52  to  54  percent  iron,  f .o.b. 
mine.   Prices  have  been  converted  from  pounds  sterling  by  employ- 
ing the  appropriate  annual  average  exchange  rates  published  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

j/  Not  available. 

IjJ   At  date  of  194-0  buying  movement,  the  price  declined  to  $4-. 4-5. 

Source:  Lake  Superior  Iron  Ore  Association,  and  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Secretary  for  Mines  (London) . 
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Effectg  of  the  European  war. 

The  blockade  of  European  ports,  high  freight  and  ins\irance  coets, 
and  a  possible  shortage  of  ocean  shipping  resulting  from  the  present 
war  may  restrict  Brazilian  exports  of  iron  ore  to  Europe.   Chile  and 
Cuba  have  sold  little  or  no  iron  ore  in  Europe.   If  activity  in 
steel  mills  in  the  United  States  should  be  increased  or  continued  at 
its  present  rate  for  any  considerable  period  of  time,  Iron  ore  from 
Brazil  might  find  a  new  market  in  mills  located  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
in  the  United  States.   The  enlarged  armament  program  in  the  United 
States  may  a^-so  stimulate  exports  of  iron  ore  to  this  coimtry  from 
Chile,  Cuba,  and  Mexico. 


I 
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MANGANESE    ORE 
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Manganese  Ore 

The  most  important  use  of  manganese  is  in  the  production  of 
ordinary  steel,  where  it  is  essential  for  the  removal  of  oxygen  and 
sulphur.   Less  important  is  the  use  of  manganese  in  the  production 
of  special  alloy  steels  and  in  the  manufacture  of  dry  batteries. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  manganese. 
Position  of  Latin  America  in  world  production. 

During  the  period  1929-38,  world  production  of  manganese  ore 
has  ranged  from  1,31A   thousand  long  tons  (1932)  to  5,767  thousand 
long  tons  (1937),  and  production  in  Latin  America  from  30  thousand 
long  tons  to  392  thousand  long  tons  (see  table  1).   In  1929  Latin 
America  accounted  for  9  percent  of  world  production;  in  1932,  2 
'percent J  and  in  1938,  6.5  percent.   Since  1937,  the  Soviet  Union, 
British  India,  the  Union  of  Scth  Africa,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  Brazil 
(in  the  order  named)  have  been  the  important  world  producers.   Other 
than  Brazil,  Cuba  is  the  only  substantial  producer  of  manganese  in 
Latin  America;  Chile  end  Mexico  produce  only  small  quantities. 
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Table  1,  -  Manganese  ores  Production  in  principal  producing  countries 
of  Latin  America  and  of  the  world,  in  specified 
years,  1929  to  1938 


Co\mtry 


1929 


1932 


193b 


1937 


1933 


Grade  - 
percent  of 


Latin  America: 

Brazil  

Cuba 

Chile  

Mexico  

Total  above  Latin 
American  coun- 
tries   

Other  countries: 

Soviet  Union  

British  India  

Union  of  So,  Africa 

Ck3ld  Coast 

Egypt  

UNITED  STATES  

All  other  countries 

World  total  


Latin  America 


Quantity  in  1,000  long  tons 
{rtoss   \^'eiRht) 


311 

1 
3 

1 


J16 


1,165 
99/v 
9 
458 
188 
63 
207 


3,400 


20 

10 

1/ 

_1Z 


JO 


901 

213 

3 

51 

1/ 

21 

95 


1.3U 


154 

48 

5 

3 


210 


2,955 
813 
258 
411 
133 
35 
231 


5«096 


250 

129 

13 

1/ 


402 


2,657 
993 
621 

527 

133 

43 

3a 


^,767 


218 

122 

2/  11 

u. 


38-50 
30-50 


351 


2,354 

887 

555 

0/357 

^170 

26 

133 


41-48 

47-52 

30-51 

50+ 

30+ 

35+ 


^,383 


9.3 


Percent  of  world  production 
2.3:   4.1:   7.0;    6.5: 


T/ Less  than  500  tons. 
2/  Approximate . 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  Minercil  Industry. 


Brazil's  output  of  manganese  ore  prior  to  1914  was  less  than  200 
thousand  long  tons  a  year;  production  rose  to  more  than  500  thousand 
long  tons  annually  during  the  World  War  because  of  the  large  demand 
in  the  United  States,  which  had  formerly  received  its  supplies  chiefly 
from  India  and  the  Soviet  Union.   Since  1920,  Brazilian  production 
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has  fluctuated  widely,  influenced  by  the  changing  activity  of  the 
steel  industry  in  the  United  States,  by  increased  Soviet  production, 
and  by  the  new  production  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  the  Gold 
Coast.  '  In  recent  years  production  in  Prazil  has  averaged  approximate- 
ly 200  thousand  long  tons  a  year.   Cuban  production  of  manganese  ore 
has  increased  in  the  last  3  years  because  of  the  success  of  a  new 
process  for  concentrating  the  ore;  in  1937  and  1938  production  aver- 
aged 125  thousand  long  tons  annually. 
Latin  American  exports. 

The  principal  countries  exporting  manganese  have  been  British 
India,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa; 
Brazil  and  Cuba  rank  next.   Inasmuch  as  these  two  Latin  American 
countries  export  practically  their  entire  production,  they  cccount  for 
a  larger  proportion  of  worla  trade  than  of  v^orld  production  of  man- 
ganese.  In  1929  they  sMpped  11  percent  of  all  the  manganese  ore 
entering  international  trade;   in  1932  their  share  declined  to  ^.5 
percent  but  in  1933  it  increased  to  12.2  percent.   Brazil's  exports 
ranged  from  20  thousand  long  tons  (1932)  to  213   thousand  (1937),  and 
those  from  Cuba  rose  from  8  thousand  long  tons  in  1929  to  132  thousand 
in  1937.   Exports  from  these  countries,  however,  were  lower  in  1938; 
those  from  Brazil  declined  to  1935  thousand  long  tons,  and  those  from 
Cuba  to  120  thousand  (see  table  2). 
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Table  2»  -  Manganese  oret  Exports  of  principal  countries  of  Latin 
Anerlca  and  of  the  world,  in  specified  years » 
1929  to  1938 


Coun  try- 


Brazil  

Cuba 

Total  Latin 
American  coun- 
tries listed 
above  


British  India  -- 
Sbviet  Union  U - 

Gold  Coast  

All  other  co\in- 
tries  


Total 


2/ 


Latin  American 
countries  listed 
above ■ 


1929 


1932  :    1936 


1937 


1938 


Quantity  in  long  tons  (gross  weight) 


288,683 
8./;0Q 


297 « 083 


96/i,/;89 
885,755 
A08,22A 

133  il2? 


20,555 
18,87/; 


39 » 429 


301,252 

^^09,0^5 
50,689 

85.  U3 


163,8/VO 
36.053 


199.893 


596,166 
389. 06a 


2.688.676  ; 885. 558   ;2.338.A9A   :3.791.79A  ; 2.091.161 


2/^3,210 
131,934 


37^^144 


1,151,834 
984,999 
527,036 

752.781 


134,680 
119.998 


254.678 


643,740 
353,554 
324,207 

^09,982 


Percent  of  world  exports 


11.0 


4.5 


8.5 


9.9 


12.2 


y 1929  is  for  year  ended  September  30. 
January -November  only. 

2/  Approximately  30  countries. 


Statistics  for  1938  cover 


Source:  Compiled  from  official  trade  statistics  of  Latin  American 
countries  and  from  'The  Mineral  Industry  of  the  British  Empire  and 
Foreign  Countries. 


The  United  States  has  customarily  been  the  most  important  market 
for  Brazilian  manganese  ore,  but  the  proportion  taken  has  varied  con- 
siderably.  In  1937  nearly  two-thirds  of  total  Brazilian  exports  went 
to  the  United  States;  in  1938  less  than  one-third  was  shipped  to  this 
market.   Other  important  customers  for  Brazilian  manganese  ore  in 
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recent  years  have  been  France,  Belgium-Liaxemtnirg,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Germany.   Exportc  to  France  and  Belgium-Luxemburg  declined  in  1938  as 
compared  with  1937,  whereas  those  to  Germar^  and  the  Netherlaiads  in- 
creased sharply  (see  table  3).   All  of  the  exports  from  Cuba  are 
shipped  to- the  United  States  (see  table  4-).  2/ 


1/  Manganese  ore  from  Cuba  Tvas  accorded  entry  into  the  United  States 
free  of  duty  \mder  the  Commercial  Convention  concluded  between  the 
United  States  end  Cuba  on  December  11,  1902.   The  free  entry  status 
was  continued  by  the  trade  agreement  of  AuguBt  i^,  1934*   Inasmuch  as 
the  United  States  dxxty   on  manganese  ore  imported  from  all  other  foreign 
countries  (except  Germany)  is  one-half  cent  per  pound,  the  Cuban  prod- 
uct receives  a  tariff  preference  in  this  market  of  $10  per  short  ton. 
Cuban  producers,  therefore,  may  market  their  ore  in  the  United  States 
at  prices  higher  tlian  those  which  can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 
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Table  3.  -  ML.ngt.nese  oro:  bxport^;  from  BRAZIL  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  yec.rs,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  -     J 

1929  ; 

1932  • 

• 
• 

1936  ; 

1937  '- 

• 
• 

1938 

Quantity  in  long  tons  (gross  wcif^ht) 

Total,  all  countries  : 

238,683: 

20,555: 

163,840: 

243,210: 

134,680 

UNITED  STATES  : 

228,090: 
30,631: 
29,962! 

8,759: 
11,796: 

73,236: 
19,316: 
14,106: 

47,303: 
9,829; 

146,354: 

15,900: 

27,933: 

1,453: 

40,361: 

11,209: 

44,198 
36.06a 

Belgiura-Lvixeraburg ; 

Germany ! 

19,026 

17,549 

11,543 

.  6,300 

All  other  countries  — ; 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  

79.0 

42.6  : 
Value 

44.7 
in  1,000 

60.2  ! 
nilreis 

32.8 

Total,  ull  countries  

:  28.579:   1,309:  16,342:  44.730:  16,313 

:      Vc 

.lue  in  1,000  U.  S.  dollars 

Total,  all  countries  

:   3.375 

t      93 

1,068 

:   3.053 

:     946 

UNITED  STATES 

:   2,657 
'i           353 
:     360 

:     44 
:      49 

:     467 
!     131 
!     96 

s     308 
:     66 

:   1,762 
:     180 

:     374 
:     18 
:     547 
:     172 

''.           305 

:     293 

!     122 

102 

■Belgiujn-Luxemburg 

pT^inPP  „— — „       — —  — 

:      78 

All  other  countries  — 

46 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  

Unit  value  per  long 
ton  of  total 

':       78.7 
:  $11.69 

:  47.0 

:  $4.53 

:   43.8 
't   ^6.52 

: 

:   57.7  - 

: 

:  $12.55 

:   32.2 
:  $7.03 

~T/    The  unit  values  appearing  in  this  and.  other  tables  should  be 
interpreted  with  caution,  especially  when  comparing  the  unit  vclues 
of  the  exports  of  one  country  with  those  of  another.   Exports  from 
the  different  Latin  American  countries,  though  of  the  same  commodity, 
frequently  are  of  different  typos  or  grades.   Moreover,  different 
methods  of  valuation  are  employed  by  the  various  countries  and  some 
countries  have  changed  their  method  of  valuation  during  the  period 
1929-38. 


Soxirce:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Gomraission  from  official 
traue  statistics  of  Bri  zil.   Convertea  to  United  States/ weights  and 
cxirrency  by  applying  the  following  factors:  1  metric  toil  =  0.984196 
long  tonj  1  milreis  -  1929,  $0.1161;  1932,  $0.0712;  1936,  iO. 06537; 
1937,  ^0.06826;  1938,  ijfO.0580. 
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Table  4.  -  Manganese  ore:  Exports  from  CUBA  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937  *  1938 


Total,  all  countrie 


si/- 


Quantity  in  long  tons  (gross  weight) 
8.^^00  ;  18. 87^  ;  36.053  ;  131. 93^;  119.998 


Total,  all  countries  — 

Unit  value  per  long 
ton  of  total 
exports  y 


Value  in  1.000  U.S.  dollars 


2/ 


-il 


$6.59 


121 


$6.39 


-511 


$U.29 


2.390 


$18.12 


2.2^? 


$18.79 


1/  All  exports  shipped  to  the  United  States  except  10  tons,  valued 
at  $79,  exported  to  Puerto  Rico  in  1938. 
2/  One  Cuban  peso  «  1  U.  S."  dollar  (all  years). 
^  See  footnote  1,  table  3. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Cuba.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  by  applying 
the  following  factor:  1  kilo  =  0.00098iU-96  long  ton. 
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Trade  barriers,  competitive  oondltlonB^  end  prices. 

Manganese  ore  enters  the  principal  European  markets  free  of  duty, 
bat  in  some  countries,  notably  France,  that  jjroduct  is  subject  upon  Im- 
portatiqn  to  certain  revenue  taxes.   Altho\agh  free  of  duty,  impKsrts  of 
manganese  into  many  European  countries  have  been  subject  to  licenses 
and  strict  government  regulation  since  the  inception  of  the  European 
war.   Manganese  ore  from  Cuba  enters  the  United  States  free  of  duty,» 
and  has  the  advantage  of  low  transportation  costs.   Imports  into  the 
United  States  from  other  countries  pay  a  duty  of  one-half  cent  a  pound 
($11.20  per  long  ton)  on  manganese  content.^ 

The  market  for  manganese  ore  shows  considerable  variation  frc»D 
year  to  year.   This  is  due  principally  to  variation  in  the  rate  of 
steel  production.   Bat  the  practice  followed  by  the  consuming  ccwipan- 
ies  of  msiintaining  stocks  sufficient  to  cover  operations  for  several 
months  operates  to  oheck^  at  least  for  a  time,  the  effectiveness  of  an 
increased  demand  when  steel  production  is  increasing,  and  may  curtail 
demand  almost  entirely  when  steel  production  declines. 

Published  prices  for  manganese  ore  are  probably  higher,  in  most 
cases,  than  those  actually  paid.  Inasmuch  as  large  consumers  customar- 
ily buy  on  term  contracts.   In  general,  the  price  of  manganese  ore  has 
fluctuated  with  activity  in  the  steel  mills,  rising  when  production  in- 
creased and  feilling  when  it  declined.   Prices  were  high  in  1929  and 


^    The  Commercial  Convention  concluded  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  on  December  11,  1902,  and  trade  agreement  of  August  24,  1934-. 

2/  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  par.  302(a),  as  modified  by  the  trade  agree- 
ment with  Brazil,  effective  January  1,  1936.   In  thia  agreement  the 
duty  was  reduced  from  1  cent  a  pound. 
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low  in  1931-33;  they  Improved  In  1934-35,  declined  in  1936,  and  were 
higher  in  1937  than  thoy  had  been  in  1929.   After  1937,  prices  again 
declined  imtil  the  European  war  began  in  September  1939;  at  that  time 
they  advanced 'sharply  Rod   since  have  been  stable  at  the  new  level  (see 
table  5). 

Prices  of  imported  ore,  ex-duty,. in  the  United  States  have  been 
closely  comparable  to  those  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  decade 
1929-38,  although  United  States  prices  have  generally  been  somewhat 
higher  because  of  additional  freight  charges  J/   Prices  of  imported 
ore,  metallurgical  greuie,  duty-paid,  in  the  United  States  have  been 
appreciably  higher  than  the  prices  of  domestic  ore  of  metallurgical 
grade  at  the  mines.   The  duty  on  imported  ore  (one-half  cent  a  pound) 
in  recent  years  has  amounted  to  approximately  50  percent  of  the  foreign 
invoice  value.   Dcanestic  ore  is  subject  to  high  freight  charges  be- 
cause of  the  long  distances  from  mines  to  mills .^   These  charges 
usually  exceed  the  transportation  costs  for  imported  ore,  but  do  not 
exceed  such  costs  when  combined  with  the  United  States  duty  (^11.20  per 
long  ton). 


2/ Freight  charges  on  cargoes  from  South  Africa,  India,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  United  States  are  higher  than  on  cargoes  frtMo  these 
countries  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

2/  Freight  charges  from  mines  in  Montana  to  mills  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area  amounted  to  $11  per  long  ton  on  July  1,  19A0. 
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fable  5.  -  Manganese  ore:   Prices  of  50-percent  ore,  metallurgi- 
cal grade, \ 1929-39  and  the  first  quarter  19A0i/ 

(In  U.  S.  dollars  per  long  ton) 


Duty-paid 

at 

United 

States 

port 


Ex-duty  United 
States  port  from 
South  Africa, 
Brazil,  India, 
and  U.S.S.R. 


In  the 
United  , 
KingdonR/ 


Domestic 
at 
mines 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

193^ 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

August  — 
September 
October  - 
November 
December 

19A0: 

January  - 
February 
March  


27 

25 
2U 
22 
21 

23 
2k 
19 
28 
26 

23 

29 
29 
29 


5/ 


16 

U 

11 

11 

9 

11 

12 

19 


18 
16 
15 
12 

11 

12 
13 
13 
22 
21 


16  -  19 
12  -  \U 

y 

16  -  25 
22  -  25 
22  -  25 


22 
23 
23 


-  2L 

-  2U 

-  2k 


13 

10 

7 

8 

11 
11 
13 
22 
21 

15 

1-4 
16 


13 
12 
11 


22 
18 
13 
12 

17 

13 

15 
-  /" 

xO 

23 

22 

3/ 

u 


1/  Published  prices  are  probably  higher  than  those  actually  paid 
for  much  of  the  ore,  inasmuch  as  large  consumers  customarily  buy  on 
term  contracts. 

2/  Since  the  declaration  of  war  (September  1939) ,  prices  in  the 
United  Kingdan  ha VQ  been  controlled  by  the  Government. 

"^   Not  available. 

lJ   Not  compiled  monthly. 

^  Not  quoted. 
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Effects  of  the  Europeaj^  ."wbt. 

Since  about  14-  pounds  of  marijanese  are  reqiiired  to  produce  each 
ton  of  ordinary  steel,  the  increased  production  of  steel  arising  out 
of  the  war  and  the  armament  program  in  the  United  States  will  greatly 
increase  the  demand  for  manganese  ore  in  this  country.   The  United 
States  imports  most  of  its  supplies  of  manganese  .-i/   With  supplies 
from  some  of  its  principal  peacetime  soxirces  diminished  by  war  demands 
and  by  difficulties  of  transport,  and  with  its  consumption  increased 
by  larger  steel  output,  the  United  States  will  irequire  increased  quan- 
tities of  manganese  from  other  sources;  these  will  doubtless  include 
Brazil  and  Cuba,  and  deposits  in  the  United  States. 


1/  United  States  imports  of  manganese  ore  in  1939  amounted  to  319*000 
long  tons,  of  which  Latin  American  countries  r'^^y^ied  71,000  long  tons, 
or  22  percent.   The  principal  sotirces  of  United  States  imports  in  1939 
were  the  Gold  Coast  (123,000  long  tons),  the  Soviet  Union  (69,000),  Cuba 
(52,000),  British  India  (4-5,000),  Brazil  (19,000),  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  (11,000). 
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Position  of  Latin  Amft^rjoa  in  world  production. 

Latin  America  is  a  large  producer  of  beef  and  also  an  important 
producer  of  mutton  and  lamb,  and  pork.   In  most  of  the  coimtries  the 
■eat  produced  is  all  or  nearly  all  consumed  within  the  country,  a  large 
proportion  of  it  as  unrefrlgerated  fresh  meats,  or  as  jerked  (salted 
and  dried)  beef,  and  cured  pork.   Three  of  the  countries,  howerer, 
are  large  exporters  of  meats  (predominantly  frossen  or  chilled  beef) . 
By  far  the  greatest  production  of  beef  and  pork  occurs  in  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  and  Brazil.   Lamb  and  mutton  are  produced  principally  in 
these  three  countries  and  in  Chile.   The  Argentine  production  of  all 
types  of  meat,  however,  is  ]^rger  than  that  of  the  other  thz*ee  covm- 
tries  combined. 

Beef.  -  Beef  is  by  far  the  most  important  type  of  meat  produced 
in  Latin  America.   In  all  Latin  American  countries  together  there  are 
about  125  million  head  of  cattle,  or  about  18  percent  of  the  world 
total  of  approximately  700  million.   Argentina,  Urxiguay,  and  Brasil 
have  about  83  million  head,  or  66  percent  of  the  Latin  American  total, 
and  about  12  percent  of  the  world  total. 

Most  countries  of  the  world  either  are  importers  of  beef  or  are 
b€a*ely  self-sufficient  in  beef  because  of  a  number  of  factors;  these 
include  (1)  large  populations  relative  to  numbers  of  cattle;   (2)  the 
high  cost  of  beef  production  in  relation  to  that  of  many  other  foods; 
(3)  the  slaughter  of  cattle  at  advanced  ages  (often  because  of  large 
numbers  of  oxen  raised  for  work  stock) ;  and  {jl^)   small  annual  addi- 
tions to  the  herds  by  reaaon  of  low  calving  percentage  ■=' -  a  result 

T/ The  number  of  calves  raised  per  100  cows. 
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of  inefficient  production  methods.   In  addition,  some  countries,  such 
as  India,  China,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Brazil,  have  large  numbers  of 
water  buffalo,  which  are  included  in  reported  or  estimated  cattle 
numbers,  but  which  are  unimportant  in  beef  production. 

In  the  United  States,  the  largest  producer  and  consumer  of  beef, 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  largest  importing  country,  the  average 
slaughter  age  of  cattle  (exclusive  of  calves),  is  about  2  to  2 J  years. 
In  Argentina,  the  chief  exporting  country,  and  in  New  Zealand,  the 
average  age  ranges  from  2^^  to  2-^  years,  as  compared  with  about  3  years 
in  Uruguay,  Brazil,  and  Australia,  the  other  important  exporting 
countries. 

Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay  together  customarily  account  for 
about  one-fourth  of  total  world  production  of  beef  and  veal.   In  1936 
the  slaughter  of  cattle  (exclusive  of  calves)  in  the  principal  pro- 
ducing countries  of  the  world  totaled  about  A8  million  head,  not  in- 
cluding the  farm  and  ranch  kill  wnich  in  many  of  them  is  knoffti  to  be 
large.   About  27.5  percent  of  this  estimated  total  occurred  in 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay;  30.5  percent  took  place  in  the 
United  States,  and  less  than  6  percent  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
(see  table  1).   In  1937  the  three  Latin  American  countries  produced 
28  percent  or  the  total,  and  the  United  States  accounted  for  27  per- 
cent.  Other  important  producing  countries  have  been  Germany,  France, 
the  United  Kingdm,  and  Australia.   Among  the  producing  covmtries 
of  the  world,  Argentina  ranks  second,  and  Brazil  fourth.   The  three 
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Latin  American  countries  and  Australiaj-^/ however,  are  the  leading 
exporters  of  beef  and  veal.   The  other  coimtries  named  above  consune 
almost  all  of  the  beef  they  produce,  and  some  are  substantial  im- 
porters. 


J7  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil  dominate  the  world  export  trade 
in  beef,  being  much  more  important  than  Australia. 
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Table  1.  -  Beef  and  veal:  Production  in  principal  producing 
countries  of  Latin  America  and  of  the  world,  in  specified 

years,  1929  to  1937 


Country 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


Argentina ' 

Brazil  1/  

Uruguay  

Total  above  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  


3,560 

2,-400 

^71 


Quantity  in  million  pounds 


Axiii. 


UNITED  STATES  

Germany  2/  

France — 

United  Kingdom  

Australia  

Canada  

Italy  

New  Zealand  

Union  of  South  Africa 

Belgium  

Netherlands  


5,871 

3,668 

2,002 

1,^89 

833 

69^ 

723 

231 

ai 

282 

^28 


Total,  all  co^on tries 
listed  above  


3,293 
1,920 

394 


.5^607. 


5,760 

3,616 

1,803 

1,271 

775 

592 

653 

255 

234 

283 

291 


3,821 

2,520 

444 


6,78g 


7,^38 

3,234 

2,0U 

1,557 

1,098 

671 

650 

329 

308 

302 


23.063   ;     21>U0   t     2/.. 691   ;     2A.659 


4,130 

2,340 

AS6 


6,956 


6,769 

3,726 

1,915 

1,517 

1,235 

656 

650 

380 

321 

280 

252 


Latin  American  countries 
listed 


Percent  of  total  proauction  shown 


1/  Based  on  total  slaughter  and  estimated  average  carcass  weight 
of  600  pounds. 

2/  Including  Poland,  Czechoslovi^kia,  and  Austria. 

Source:  Imperial  Economic  Conmiittee,  Meat,  1936-38.   United 
States  data,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  JJlarketing  Statistics 
and  Related  Data. 
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Mutton  and  lamb,  -  The  sheep  and  leinbs  in  Latin  Americr.  number 
about  100  million,  or  about  15  percent  of  the  estimated  world  total 
of  685  million.   Argentina  has  about  /JO   percent  of  the  Latin 
American  total,  and  approximately  the  same  percentage  is  distributed 
between  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Chile,  in  the  order  named. 
Except  for  four  countries  -  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Chile,  and  Brazil  - 
practically  the  entire  Latin  American  production  of  lamb  and  mutton 
is  consumed  in  the  producing  countries.   Imports  into  the  central 
and  northern  regions  of  Chile  offset  in  part  exports  from  the  south- 
ern area.   A:^  producers  of  mutton  and  lamb,  Argentina,  Chile,  and 
Uruguay  accounted  for  12  percent  of  the  world  total  in  1937.   The 
most  important  producing  coixntries  in  that  year  were  the  United 
States,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United  Kingdomj  Argentina 
ranked  fifth  (see  table  2). 
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Table  2.  -  Mutton  and  lamb:   Production  in  principal  producing 
countries  of  Latin  America  and  of  the  world,  in  specified 

years,  1929  to  1937 


Coxintry 


1929   '  1932 


1936 


1937 


Argentina  

Chile  y  ——      

Uruguay  1/ 

Total,  above  Latin  American 
countries  


UNITED  STATES  

Australia  

Nev/  Zealand 

United  Kingaom  

France  

Canada  


Total,  fll  countries  listed 
above  


Quantity  in  million  pounclyq  

263  :    272  :    269  :    266 


108 
90 


Abl 


682 
606 
-462 
387 
219 
65 


;3.082 


103 
_3A. 


■409 


384 
688 
599 
62/. 
215 
_71 


99 
J9_ 


^07 


866 
675 
545 
578 
212 
66 


3..C92    ;      3,3^9    :      3.427 


101 
_A5_ 


U\l 


86/, 
697 
595 
567 
225 

6/ 


Percent  of  total  production  shovvn 


Latin  American  countries 
listed 


1/  Estimated  on  basis  of  approximate  i-elationsiiip  between  reported 
slaughter  in  Argentina,   Uruguay,   and  Cliile,   and  production  in 
Argentina, 


Source:      Imperial  Economic  Cor:njittee,   Meat,    1936-38 j     Uniteo  States 
data,  U.   S.   Di^pui'twont  of  AtCricviitui-e,   Marketin/j  Statistics  ::na 
Related  Data. 
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Pork.  -  The  Latin  American  countries  have  about  40  million  head 
of  hogs,  oi'  about  1/+  percent  of  an  estimated  world  total  of  about  29i> 
million.   Despite  this  substantial  percentage,  Latin  American  coun- 
tries in  relation  to  the  world  total  are  not  important  producers  of 
pork,  because  of  the  size  of  their  hops  cJid  the  age  at  which  such 
hogs  are  slaughtered.   In  1937  and   1933,  Brazil  and  Argentina 
accounted  for  only  3  percent  of  v/orld  production.   Approximately 
60  percBnt  of  the  hogs  in  Latin  America  are  in  Brazil  and  about  10 
percent  in  Argentina.   Nearly  all  the  other  Latin  American  countries 
consume  mor-:  pork  than  they  produce.   Principal  producing  countries 
havy  been  Gennany,^  the  United  States,  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  and  Derjr/.  rk  (see  table  3)  • 


l/  Inclu ;ing  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland. 
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Table  3.  -  Pork:  Production  in  principal  producing  countries 
of  Latin  America  and  of  the  world,  in  specified  years, 

1929  to  1937 


Country 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


Brezili/ ^ 

Argentina!/  

Total,  above  Latin  American 
countries  


Germany=/  

UNITED  STATES  - 

France  

United  Kingdom 

Canada  

Denmark  

Belgium  

.Australia  

Sweden  

Ne'rt  Zealand  — 


Total,  all  countries  listed 
above  


Latin  Americ€Ln  co\in tries 
listed  


Quantity  in  million  pounds 


315 
14.0 


J^ai. 


7,596 

8,833 

1,176 

722 

81b 

727 

275 

110 

81 

^ 


20.849 


237 
150 


437 


7,6U 

8,915 

1,392 

787 

9A3 

1,200 

338 

122 

100 

61 


21,939 


a5 

.212. 


420 


630  t         661 


8,781 

7,535 

1,525 

956 

9a 

667 
358 
149 
133 
107 


21.78: 


8,725 

6,937 

1,492 

915 

898 

699 

358 

169 

145 

93 


21.097 


Percent  of  total  prcducticn 
shovm 


1/  Based  on  n\amber  slaughtered,  and  estimated  average  dressed 
weight  of  150  pounds. 

2/  Partially  estimated.   Including  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Poland , 


Source:  Imperial  Economic  Committee,  Meat,  1936-38^  United  States 
data,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Marketing  Statistics  and 
Related  Data. 
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Latin  American  exports. 

Beef »  -  Beef  in  its  various  fonne  predominates  in  both  production 
and  exports  of  meats  in  the  Latin  American  countries.   Exports  in  the 
form  of  live  cattle,  principally  of  stockers  and  feeders  from  Mexico 
to  the  United  States,  have  attained  a  considerable  volxiae  in  recent^ 
years.   There  is  an  appreciable  movement  of  slaughter  stock  from  Para- 
guay into  Bolivia,  tnd  from  Argentina  to  Bolivia  and  Chile.   Some 
intercliange  of  slaughter  stock  t^kes  place  between  Argentina  and  Uru- 
guay, and  between  Uruguay  and  Brazil. 

For  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  however,  the  export  trade  in  beef 
consists  chiiefly  of  chilled,  frozen,  and  canned  beef.   Argentina, 
Uruguay,  and  Brtzil  dominate  the  world  export  trade  in  these  products; 
other  principal  exporting  countries  are  Australia  arid  New  Zealand. 
The  United  States  was  formerly  important  in  this  trade,  but  its 
exports  are  nov>-  insignificant.   In  1929,  the  three  Latin  American 
countries  supplied  about  36  percent  of  all  the  chilled  ana  frozen 
beef  entering  international  trade  from  the  five  principal  exporting 
countries;  Argentina  alone  supplied  65  percent,  Uruguay  11  percent, 
and  Brazil  10  percent,  as  compared  with  12  p'^'-cent  from  Australia 
and  2  percent  from  New  Zealand;  the  total  in  that  year  was  about 
1,610  million  pounds.   In  1938,  total  shipments  from  the  five  princi- 
pal exporting  countries  amounted  to  approximately  1,520  million  pounds. 
Exports  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay  in  1933  were  slightly  smaller,  and 
those  from  Brazil  were  consid.^rably  smaller,  than  in  1929.   The  pro- 
portions of  the  total  suppli^  by  these  countries  in  that  year  declined 
to  about  61  percent  for  Argentina,  9  percent  for  Uruguay,  and  6  per- 
cent for  Brazil.   Because  of  british  import  restrictions  erected  in 
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the  interest  of  Empire  producers,  the  movement  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  increased  in  1938  to  about  18  percent  and  6  percent, 
respectively,  o£   the  larger  five-country  total.   Exports  of  frozen 
and  chilled  beef  from  the  principal  exporting  countries  are  shovm 
in  table  4j  exports  from  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil  to  prin- 
cipal markets,  in  specified  years',  1929  to  1928,  are  shown  in  tables 
9  to  13  at  the  end  of  this  section.-^ 


Table  4.  -  Beef,  chilled  and  frozen:  Exports  from  principal 
expoi'ting  countries  of  Latin  America  and  of  the  world, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Country  • 


1929  *  1932  ;  1936  -  *.  1937  *.  1938 


Argentina  

Brazil  

.Uruguay 

Total  Latin  American 
countries  listed  — 


Quantity  in  million  pounds 


Australia^/  

New  Zealand  

Total  of  above  countries 


Latin  American  countries 
listed  


1,058   : 
158  ! 
169  : 

898  . 
88  ! 

144   : 

876   : 
118   : 
91  1 

974  : 
140  : 
137  : 

,981 

-VlOO 

146 

1.385  . 

i  1.130 

:  1.085  ! 

.  1,251  ; 

1.227 

189 
37 

:'     166 
:         50 

.       197 

:         82 

.       234  : 
:         95   : 

294 
101 

1,611 

:  1,346 

;   1,364 

1  1,580  i 

.1,622 

Percent  of  total  exports  shown 


86.0 


84.0 


79.5 


79.2 


75.6 


1/ Total  of  all  meats,  frozen  or  chilled,  principally  beef. 
2/  Fiscal 'years  ended  June  30.   Statistics  exclude  veal. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U,  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official 
trade  statistics. 


T7 Exports  of  veal  are  not  shown  separately  in  the  statistics  of 
most  Latin  American  countries.   Such  exports,  however,  are  known 
to  be  small  and  are  probably  included  in  the  statistics  of  exports 
of  beef. 
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Mutton  and  lamb.  -  Only  eight  countries  in  the  world  customarily 
export  as  much  as  1  million  oounds  of  mutton  and  lamb  a  year.   Of 
total  world  exnorts  amounting  to  approximately  700  million  pounds, 
more  than  80  percent  is  supplied  by  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where 
there  are  twice  as  many  sheen  as  in  Argentina,  J]-niga&y,   and  Brazil. 
The  three  latter  coxintries  supply  about  18  percent  of  the  world  total. 
About  16  percent  is  supplied  by  Argentina  alone;  exoorts  from  Brazil 
are  very  small.   Exports  of  mutton  from  the  principal  exporting 
countries  are   shown  in,  table  5;  exports  from  Argentina  and  Uriguay 
to  orincipal  markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in 
tables  Li  and  15. 

Pork.  -  Among  the  Latin  American  countries,  only  Argentina  exports 
significant  quantities  of  pork  products.   In  1933,  shipments  of  all 
pork  products  and  lard  from  Argentina  amounted  to  more  than  3  percent 
of  the  total  from  13  principal  exporting  countries.   In  Brazil,  where 
there  are  many  more  hogs  and  also  a  much  larger  population  than  in 
Argentina,  exports  were  less  than  1  percent  of  this  total,  and  in 
Uruguay  veiy  much  less  than  1  percent.   Usually  the  exports  from 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay  move  chiefly  to  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries  in  western  Europe,  hut  in  the  last  few  years  a  part  has  come 
to  the  United  States.   Exports  of  hog  products  from  the  principal 
exporting  countries  are  shown  in  table  6j   exports  of  pork,  frozen  and 
chilled,  from  Argentina  to  orincipal  markets,  in  specified  ;ears,  1929 
to  1933,  are  shown  in  table  16. 

Canned  beef.  -  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Austrf.''if  ,  tnd  New 
Zealand  supply  nearly  all  the  canned  laerts  (other  than  relatively 
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high-priced  meat  specialties)  wtiich  .-nter  the  vjorld  export  trade .i/ 
Throughout  the  period  1929-38,  the  tiiree  Latin  American  co\intries 
accounted  for  more  than  90  percent  of  total  experts  from  the  five 
countries.   In  1937,  total  exports  from  the  five  countries  aiaountou 
to  about  315  million  pounds,  as  compared  with  2/,l  million  pcuiifls  in 
1929,  158  million  pounds  in  1932,  and  285  million  pounds  in  1938. 
^early  all  the  increase  in  1937-38  v/as  accoiinted  for  by  the  South 
American  countries.   In  1929,  approximately  63  percent  of  +h^;  total 
was  exporteu  from  Argentina,  about  30  percent  from  Uruguay,  anil  3 
percent  from  Brazil,  as  compared  v^ith  A  percent  from  Australasia. 
Despite  an  increase  in  exports  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  the  re].a- 
tive  importance  of  exports  from  Argentina  declined  in  1938  to  58 
percent,  end  from  Uruguay  to  17  percent.   In  the  sa};ie  pericu  exports 
from  Brazil  increased  over  sixfold  ana  amounted  in  1938  to  19  percent 
of  the  five-country  total.   In  that  year,  Australasia  supplisd 
about  6  percent  of  the  total  from  the  five  principal  beef -producing 
countries.   Exports  of  canned  raeax  from  the  principal  t^xpoiting  coun- 
tries are  shown  in  table  7;   exports  from  Arg^intina,  Brazil,  and 
Uruguay  to  principal  markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  t'-.  1938,  are 
shown  in  tables  17  to  19. 


\J   The  United  States  is  not  included  since  the  exports  of  canned 
meats  from  this  country  consist  chiefly  of  canned  pork. 
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Table  '5.  -  Mutton  and  lamb,  chilled  and  frozen:  Exports  from 
principel  exporting  countries  of  Latin  Americe  and  of  the 
world,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Country 


1929  ;  1932  ;  1936  ;  1937  ;  1933 


Argentina  

Uruguay  

Total,  Latin  American    : 


countries  listed 


New  Zealand  , 

Australia  ■=/ 

Total  of  above  countries 


Latin  American  countries 
listed  


36.7 


1/  Fiscal  years  ended  June  30. 


22.3 


18.0 


17.6 


Quantity  in  million  pounds 

178 

.   157 

110 
15 

11/.  :   105 

18  :   r-; 

227 

171 

!   125 

132  :   12i^ 

306  : 

85  ; 

^31 

165  • 

391-  . 
178  . 

A08  :   ^07 
208  :   202 

618 

!   767 

.   69A 

'.       7A8   ':       733 

Percent  of  total  exports 
shovm 

16.9 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  T-.rifl  Commission  froci  official 
trade  statistics. 
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Table  6.  -  Hof;  products :-'   Exports  fro«  principal  exporting  co\intries 
of  T^tin  America  and  of  the  world,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Country 


1929  ;  1932  :  1936  ;  1937  \   193G 


Argentina  

Brazil  

Total  Latin  American 
countries  listed  — 


Denmark  

UNITED  STATES  

Canada  

Poland  

Netherlands -■ 

Ireland  

New  Ze£^land 

Hungary 

Australia  1/   

Yugoslavia  

Sweden  


Total  of  countries  listed 
above  


Latin  American  countries 
listed  above  


Quantity  in  pillion  pounds 


13 
2 


15 


596 
1,208 

Al 
22 

203 
96 
20 
U 
3 
12 

^ 


0.7 


25 
2L 


21. 


923 
679 

51 

13B 

258 
61 
16 

•  8 
12 
11 
50 


66 
20 


86 


A21 

187 
20iV 
109 
93 
32 
70 
71 
2a 
39 
30 


2.275  :  2,232  ;  1.^20  :  1./.97  ;. .1.^82 


7b 


J± 


A36 

206 

249 

131 

94 

73 

69 

54 

33 

41 

32 


Percent  of  total  exports 
shown 


1.1 


6.1 


5.3 


43 


J2. 


423 

303 

195 

131 

77 

77 

61 

53 

40 

34 

31 


3.5 


T/     Comprise  pork,  fresh,  Cu.nnod,  picklaa,  smoked,  bacon,  Cumberland 
sides,  Wiltshire  sides,  hams,  and  shoulders,  lard,  lard  compound, 
neutral  lard,  hog  casings,  lard  oil,  heads,  and  feot. 

2/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 

2/    Fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 

Source:  Agricultural  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture . 
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Table  7.  -  Canned  meats:  Exports  from  principal  exporting 
countries  of  Latin  America  and  of  the  T'orld,  in 
specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Country 


1929  =  1932  •  1936  •  1937  •  1938 


Argentina  

Uruguay  

Brazil  

Total  Letin  iunerican 
countries  listed  — 


Austral  ia^- 
New  Zeclond 


Total  of  countries  listed 
above  


Latin  American  countries 
listed  above  


Quantity 

in  1,000  pounds 

152 

72 

8 

1    97 
!    A5 
:     7 

:   160 
{    70 

168 
76 

5A 

:   16a 
A9 

5L 

232 

"   U9  . 

211, 

.   293 

267 

5  ! 

5  : 

6  . 
10  • 

9  ' 

3  ; 

12 

o 

2U  \ 

153  i 

290  \ 

315  i 

285 

Percent  of  total  exports  shown  ' 

96.3 


9A.3 


94.5 


9A.6 


93.7 


^7    Fiscal  years  ended  Jxine  30. 


Source:     Compiled  by  the  U.   S,   Tciriff  Commission  from  o'lficial 
trade  statistics. 
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Trade  barriers,  competitive  conditions,  rnd  ririces. 

After  1918  the  livestock  population  in  western  Europe,  depleted  by 
the  war,  was  increased  and  restrictions  on  imports  of  meats  into  the 
meat-deficit  countries  of  yvestem  Europe  (except  the  United  Kingdom) 
were  increased  also.   A  sanitary  embargo  apainst  entries  from  South 
America  of  other  than  cured  meats  was  imposed  by  the  United  States, 
effective  January  1,  1927,  as  a  protection  against  the  hoof-and-mouth 
disease;  this  embargo  is  still  in  effect.   Soon  after  the  depression 
began  in  1929,  still  higher  duties  were  levied  \s\'   important  importing 
countries  of  western  Europe,  end  quotas,  special  taxes,  import  licens- 
ing systems,  and  excliange  controls  Fere  imposed.   In  January  1933, 
the  United  Kingdom,  by  far  the  principal  market,  imposed  quotas  which 
brought  about  a  considerable  reduction  in  exports  from  South  America 
of  chilled  and  frozen  beef,  of  frozen  mutton  and  lainb,  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  of  frozen  and  cured  pork  products.   These  restrictions 
were  followed  ty  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  3 A  pence  cer  round  on 
entries  of  chilled  beef  from  non-Empire  sources,  of  2/3  pence  on  fror.en 
beef ,~^  and  of  20  percent  on  most  canned  beef,  and  by  the  payment  of 
subsidies  to  livestock  growers  in  the  United  Kingdom.   The  dutj"^  on 
fresh  and  frozen  beef  was  raised  from  3  to  6  cents  a  pound  by  the 
United  States,  effective  June  18,  1930,  but  because  of  the  sanitary 
embargo  this  increase  did  not  affect  imports  from  South  America.   The 


ly In  terms  of  IMited  States  currency,  these  duties  are  equivalent 
to  about  0.6  cent. 
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rate  on  canned  l>eef  T/as  also  increased,  and  is  now  6  cents  per  pound 
but  not  less  than  20  percent  ad  valorem. 

In  and  subsequent  to  1936,  import  restrictions  into  certein 
Euronean  coui^ tries  were  relaxed  somewhat,  and  barter  arrangements  were 
made  by  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil  with  certain  European  countries. 
Tf'.ese  arrangements  eased  the  export  situation  for  the  meat-exrorting 
countries;   conditions  showed  a  marked  improvement  in  1937,  end  again 
in  1939,  after  some  decline  in  1938.   The  war  in  Europe  then  inter- 
vened to  raise  nev/  exoort  problen:s . 

In  the  period  1929-39,  prices  of  beef,  lamb,  and  pork  were  af- 
fected by  the  clianging  economic  conditions  throughout  the'  world,  end 
hy   the  increased  severity  of  trade  restrictions.   In  general,  prices 
declined  during  the  years  1929-32  and  recovered  so-niewhat  thereafter 
(see  table  4-).   In  the  United  States,  prices  (except  for  those  in 
1929-30)  were  highest  in  the  years  affected  by  drought.   Prices  for 
beef  and  lamb  reached  a  peak  in  1937,  and  those  for  pork  in  the  years 
1935-37;  after  1937  they  declined.   With  the  declaration  of  war  in 
Europe  in  September  1939,  meat  prices  In  the  United  States  rose 
sharply,  but  declined  In  subsequent  months  to  levels  below  those  of 
the  previous  year.   In  the  first  quarter  of  19ii.O  prices  have  been 
relatively  stable,  except  for  the  price  of  lamb  which  rose  from  15.7 
cents  per  pound  In  January  to  18.4-  cents  In  March  (see  table  8). 
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Table  8.  -  Beef,  lamb,  and  pork:  United  Kingdcn  and  Unj.ted  States 
wholesale  prices,  1929-39,  and  August-March  1939-'^.0 

(In  cents  per  pound) 


Tear  or 
month 


Beef 


United 
Kingdom  l/ 


Argentine 
i/ 


Austra- 
lian 
4/ 


United 
States  2/ 


Good  steer 
beef, 
sides 


Lamb 


United 
Kingdom  1/ 


Nov/  Zealand 

first 

quality 


United 
States  2/ 


Carcasses,! 
good 


Pork 


United 
Kingdom  ]/ 


Froc5h, 

first 

quality 


United 
States  2/ 


Composite 
price  of 
cuts  3/ 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 ; 

1938 

1939 

1939-40 

August  

September 
October  — 
November  - 
December  - 
January  — 
February  - 
March  


6/ 


12.5 
12.2 

9.4 
7.2 
8.5 

10.1 
9.4 
9.5 
11.1 
11.2 
12.7 


12.7 
11.9 


10.5 

10.4 

6.8 

5.3 

5.7 

6.7 
6.9 
7.0 
S.l^ 

8.4 

7/ 


2/ 


21.6 
18.2 

u.o 

12.1 
9.0 

11.5 
16.5 
13.8 
18.2 
15.3 
15.9 


15.8 
16.6 
15.4 
15.1 
U.6 
15.1 
U.8 
15.1 


17.8 
16.2 
12.8 
8.5 
10.3 

U.5 
13.9 
U.7 

U.7 
7/ 


7/ 


27.3 
20.3 
16.9 
U.2 

13.4 

15.3 
16.8 
18. C 
18.8 
17.1 
17.9 


17.2 
13.6 
16.3 
16.6 
15.6 
15.7 
16.9 
13.4 


24.0 
24.8 
17.9 
11.0 
14.9 

18.7 
16.7 
17.6 
18.7 
19.2 
§/   15.7 


14.6 

U.2 

7/ 


22.6 

22.1 
17.2 

11.3 
10.8 

U.7 
22.4 
•21.0 
21.4 
18.6 
16.1 


15.5 
18.6 
16.4 
U.8 
13.6 

13.5 
13.6 
13.1 


1/  At  London,  Birminghan,  I'JIanchester,  and  Leeds. 

2/  At  New  York. 
~  37  Chilled  beef,  sides,  first  quality. 

4/  Frozen  tseef,  sides,  first  quality. 

_5/  Composite  pride  of  smoked  ham,,  picnics,  bacon,  fresh  loins  and  lard,  combined 
in  proportion  to  yield  100  pounds,  live  weight, 

6/  Eight  months. 

7/  Not  available. 

Source:  Imperial  Economic  Committee,  Meat  (1929-37),  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  Agricultural  Statistics  (1938),  both  series  being  from  Agriculture.  1 
Marketing  Report.   These  data  are  not  available  for  1939-40,  when  prices  (not 
entirely  comparable)  are  from  The  Statist.   United  Stc.tjs  neat  prices  from  Market 
St^.tistics  and  Related  Data  (Bureau  of  Agi-icultur;!  Econonics),  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  current  datu. 
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Except  for  beef  in  the  form  of  live  cattle  entered  from  Mexico, 
the  United  States,  as  a  result  of  the  sanitcucy  embargo,  has  ceased  to 
pe   a  market  for  other  than  cured  or  canned  Latin  American  meats  sincd 
Janvtaiy  1,  1927.   Entries  into  the  United  States  from  South  America 
in  recent  years,  therefore,  have  consisted  largely  of  canned  beef, 
imports  of  wliich  in  1936-38  averaged  about  85  million  pounds  a  yBar, 
There  has  been  no  commercial  production  of  similar  canned  beef  in  this 
country  since  1927  and  civilian  consumption  in  the  United  States  has 
been  supplied  by  imports,  practically  all  of  which  come  from  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  and  Brazil. 

Imports  of  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  beef  (principally  from  Canada) 

into  the  United  States  have  been  vmimportant  in  recent  years,  bat 

entries  of  live  cattle  at  reduced  duties,  subject  to  tariff  quotas, 

have  increased .-i/   The  carcass  beef  equivalent  of  entries  of  live 

cattle  (other  than  veal  calves  and  dairy  cows)  in  193^-38  averaged 

about  12A  million  pounds  a  year.       Of  this,  approximately  60  percent 

came  from  Canada  and  AO  percent  from  Mexico;   none  came  from  Soutrf 

America.   The  domestic  production  of  carcass  beef  in  1936-38  averaged 

1/  United  States  tariff  rates  on  live  cattle  were  reduced  tn  both 
the  first  and  second  trade  agreements  with   Canada,  effective  Jan.  1, 
1936,  end  Jan.  1,  1939,  reBpectively.   The  reduced  rates  under  the 
1939  agreec'ent  are  restricted  to  imports  entering  under  tariff  quotas 
as  follows: 

.Clag.g.ificatipn   Rates Tariff  quota  .in 

Act  of  1930     Agreement   any  calendar  year 
Cattle  weighing  less  than 

200  pounds  each 2^  per  lb.    1^   per  lb.      100,000  head 

Cattle  weighing  700 
pounds  or  rooro  each  — 
CoT7s  imported  for 

dairy  jiurposes  3^  per  lb.     1^   per  lb.        No  quota 

Other 3<^   per  lb.     iji  per  lb.      225,000  head 
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7,028  million  pounds.   United  States  imports  of  lamb  and  pork  from  all 
countries  were  small  even  when  the  domestic  production  was  greatly  re- 
duced as, a  result  of  the  droughts  of  1934-  and  1936.   Imports  of  pork 
specialties  from  Europe,  which  have  entered  in  considerable  quantities 
during  the  last  few  years,  have  been  practically  eliminated  as  a  resxilt 
of  the  war. 
Effects  of  the  European  war. 

Less  than  10  percent  of  the  meat  consumed  in  Europe  originates  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.   The  United  Kingdom  is  the  only  country  which 
depends  on  imports  for  a  substantial  proportion  of  its  supplies  -  55 
percent,   Germany  imports  less  than  5  percent  of  its  requirements  and 
France,  about  2  percent.   In  1937,  22  percent  of  the  United  Kingdom's 
supply  o^uae  from  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Germany  obtained  2  percenf  of 
its  consumption  from  this  area,  and  France  1  percent.   The  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  and  France  are  the  principal  meat-importing,  'produc- 
ing, and  consuming  countries  of  Europe.   Other  European  countries  as 
a  whole  produce  substantiaJLly  as  much  meat  as  they  consume. 

The  war  in  Europe  has  thus  far  stimulated  somewhat  the  movement 
of  meats  from  the  exporting  countries  of  Latin  America,  despite  the 
closing  of  the  German  market.   Considerably  before  hostilities  began, 
an  order  for  aliout  45  million  pounds  of  canned  beef  had  been  placed 
by  the  United  Kingdom  with  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil,  to  provide 
a  military  reserve  in  case  of  war.   Further  large  orders  were  placed 
to  maintain  that  reserve.   In  October  1939,  an  agreement  was  reached 
between  the  British  and  Argentine  Governments  for  the  purchase  by  the 
United  Kingdom  of  170  thousand  tons  of  beef  and  30  thousand  tons  of 
mutton,  delivery  to  be  effected  within  l6  weeks  after  the  signing  of 
the  agreement • 
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The  meat  coneiunption  of  civilian  popmlations  in  western  Ehiroi>e  is 
being  restricted  as  a  war  necessity,  but  the  military  consumption  may 
stimulate  heavier  exports  from  Latin  America  than  occurred  in  1936-38, 
provided  such  exports  are  not  restricted  by  the  blockade  of  Euroi)ean 
ports.   A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  beef  exports,  however,  will 
probably  be  sent  as  frozen  rather  than  chilled  beef  to  conserve  shipping 
and  storage  space  and  to  permit  the  accumulation  of  substantial  stocks. 
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Table  9.  -  Beef,  chilled:  Exports  from  ARGENTINA  to 
principal  marfeets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1936 


Total,  all  countries  - 

United  Kingdom  

All  other  countries 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries  - 

United  Kingdom  

All  other  countries 


Quantity  in  1,000  pounds 


789.159  ;817.100  ;788.085  ;770.A66  ;75A.912 

788,231  : 816, 165  : 787,402  : 769, 584  : 754,707 

928  ;    935  ;    683  ;    882  ;    205 


Value  in  1.000  paper  posos 


159.360  ; 125. 651  ; 169. 464  ; 170. 419  ; 166. 693 
Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars  1/ 


66,704 

66,625 
_   79 


Unit  value  per  pound  of 
total  exports  2/  


$0,085 


32,309 

32,273 
2L 


|;o.o40 


49,449 

49,408 
41. 


$0,063 


52,591 

52,534 
57. 


$0,068 


49,558 

49,545 
H. 


$0,066 


1/  For  1929-32,  the  U.  S.  dollar  value  has  been  converted  from  the  gold  peso 
value.   One  gold  peso  is  equal  to  2.272727  paper  pesos.   The  conversion  rates 
for  the  gold  peso  are  as  follows:   1929,  $0.9513;  1932,  $0.5844. 

2/  The  imit  values  appearing  in  tliis  and  other  tables  shoiild  be  interpreted 
with  caution,  especially  v/hen  comparing  the  iinit  values  of  the  exports  of  one 
country  with  those  of  another.   Exports  from  the  different  Latin  Anarican  coijn- 
tries,  though  of  the  same  commodity,  frequently  are  of  different  types  or  grades. 
Moreover,  different  methods  of  valuation  are  employed  by  the  various  countries 
and  some  countries  have  changed  their  method  of  valuation  during  the  ^jeriod 
1929-38. 


Source;  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  statistics 
of  Argentina,   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency  by  applying  the 
following  factors:  1  metric  ton  =  2,204.6  poundsj  1  peso  =  1929,  $0.4l86j 
1932,  $0.2571;  1936,  $0.2918;  1937,  $0.3086;  1938,  $0.2973. 
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Table  10.  -  Beef,  frozen:  Exports  from  ARGENTINA  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


Total,  all  countries 


Germany 
Italy 


United  Kingdom 

Spain  

France  

Belgium  


Netherlands  — — ^— — 
All  other  covintries 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries 


Germany 
Italy 


United  Kingdom 

Spain  

France  ■ — 

Belgium  


Netherlands  — — — 
All  other  countries 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Unit  value  per  pound  of 
total  exports  ^  


Quantity  in  1.000  pouads 


^68.3^  :  8Q,8?1  ;   87,^lg,  ;  ^9:?,07;; 


58,89-^ 

16,989 

U6,U7 

1/ 

22, 3M 
9,13-; 


nf^^m 


102,578 
32,106 

19,^09  X 

7,271  : 

13,902  : 

12,9-^3  : 

5,30A  : 

9.f?9  ; 


108,332 
30,858 
27,002 
20,697 
16,993 
7,937 
2,729 
;i.933 


Value  in  1.000  paper  pesos 


A7.917  ;  11.319  ;  9.366  ;  28.683  :  33.301 


dollar 3=/ 


$0,031  :     lO.OU  :     $0.0U 


1/  Not  reported  separately, 

2/  For  1929-32,  the  U.  S.  dollar  value  has  been  converted  from  the  gold 
peso  value.   One  gold  peso  is.  equal  to  2,272727  paper  pesos.   The  conversion 
rates  for  the  gold  peso  are  as  follows:  1929,  $0.9513;  1932,  $0,584^. 

j^    See  footnote  2,  table  9. 

Soxu*ce:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  statis- 
tics of  Argentina.   Converted  to  United  States  wei^ts  and  CTorrency  by  apply- 
ing the  following  factors:  1  metric  ton  =  220-^.6  lbs;  1  peso  =  1929,  $0.4^86; 
1932,  $0.2571;  1936,  $0.2918;  1937,  $0.3086;  1938,  $0.2973. 
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Table  11.  -  Beef,  chilled:  Exports  from  URUGUAI  to  principal 
markets.  In  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries  

United  Kingdom  

All  other  countries  


Total,  all  countries  


Valuo  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollars 


Total,  all  countries  — 


6.207 


United  Kingdom  

All  other  countries  


6,158 
^ 


Unit  value  per  pound  of 
total  exports  l/  


$0,076 


2.161 


2,U2 
12- 


$0,037 


2,2:^1 


2,237 
U 


$0,039 


2,943 


2,943 


§0.042 


(Juan tit?/-  in  1,000  pounds 

81,8A8  : 

58.605  :   57.4B7  :  6/?.989  : 

55.858 

81,204  : 
6U  : 

s                                      •                                      • 

58,095  :   57,117  :  69,989  : 
510  :         370  :             -  : 

55,358 

Value  in  1,000  pesos 

6,294  ; 

4,592  :     4,297  :     5,260  : 

5.174 

2.9A8 


2,948 


t)0.053 


1/  See  footnote  2,  tabic  9. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Corarnission  from  official  trade  statistics 
of  Uruguay.   Converted  to  United  Statt;s  v/eights  and  ciorrency  by  applying  the 
following  factors:  1  kilo  =  2.2046  pounds;  1  peso  =  1929  -  $0,9863;  1932  - 
10.4706;  1936  -  $0.5237}  1937  -  $0.5595;  1938  -  $0.5697. 
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Table  12.  -  Beef,  ftozeni  Exports  from  URUGUAI  to  principal  aarketfl, 

in  speoified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


ToteOL,  all  countries 


Germany 
France  - 


United  Kingdom 

Italy  

Belgivia    ■  ■ 
Spain 


All  other  countries 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries 


Germany 
France  - 


United  Kingdom 

Italy  

Belgiiim      ■ 
Spain 


All  other  countries 


Unit  yalue  per  pound  of 
total  exports  "ij  


87i;?99 


Quantity  in  l.OQO  pounds 


8,932 
30,395 
16,6^ 
20,242 

4,486 
560 

6,042 


85.796  I  33.873  :  67.171  t  89759^" 
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33,233 

20,976 

20,795 

1,830 

459 
8,240 


12,059  t 
5,720  : 

8,0U  X 
354  : 

4,456  X 
121  : 

3,U9  X 


20,992 

10,549 

U,493 

10,390 

6,384 

1,805 

2,558 


29,791 

23,675 

U,534 

12,035 

4,711 

2,763 

2,087 


Value  in  1.000  pesos 


6,g?4  \    5,996  X    2,01?  t    ^,975  t    6,53^; 


Value  in 


1.000  U.  S. 


dollars 


6.435  t  2.822  i  1.056  ;  2.224 


650 

2,274 
1,206 

1,493 

327 

43 

442 


10 
1,069 

715 

656  X 
57  I 
13  X 

302  t 


354  X 
165  : 
299  t 

15  : 

131  I 

4  X 

88  X 


y  See  footnote  2,  table  9» 


).074  X   10.033  X   10.031  X 
\ I L 


745 
339 
492 
286 
219 
48 
95 


$0,033  X 
L 


3,723 


1,324 
880 
718 
428 
181 
102 
90 


$0,042 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  statis- 
tics of  Uruguay.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  oiurrency  by  applying 
the  following  factors:  1  kilo  «  2.2046  lbs.;  1  peso  =  1929  -  |0,9863; 
1932  -  ^.4706;  1936  -  $0.5237j  1937  -  $0.5595j  1938  -  $0.5697. 
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-.  / 
Table  13.  -  Heats,  frozen  and  chilled:^  Exports  f5rom  BRAZIL  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to 


1929 


193^ 


L936  ■  ;•  1937  2/  ;  1938  i/ 


Total,  all  countries 

United  Kingdom  

France  

Uruguay  

Belgium  

Germany  


17A.916  ;  101. 37S 


Quantity  in  1.000  poionds 


All  other  countries 


51,528 

11,80-i 
33,316 

36,  lU 

19,021 

U,386 

8,24? 


60,994 

3,270 

U,070 

18,909 

2,930 

62 

1.U3 


131.939 


63,138 

4,396 

43,009 

12,731 

4,738 

3,192 

782_ 


155.6y.7 


55,734 

If .083 

10,  lU 

9,9A3 

5.467 

678 

?/42.756 


)   V 


Total,  all  coimtries  


Total,  all  countries 


Value  in  1,000  paper  milreis 


111.3/ 


61.046  ;  77.374  :  92.747  ;  8a.09A 


Value  in  I .000  U. 


dollars 


13.150 


United  Kingdom 
France  


Italy  

Uruguay  

Belgium  

Germany  

All  other  countries 


4,U5 

905 

2,594 

2,470 
l,/.00 
1,010 


Unit  value  per  pound  of 
total  exports  6/' 


$0,075 


4.346 


2,529 
133 
593 
933 

108 

3 

42 


r^O.043 


5,058 


2,433 
169 

1,618 

486 

183 

137 

32_ 


(0.033 


7.266 


2,592 
631 
461 
438 
246 
32 
5/  1.925 


•0.045 


5,109 


4/ 


1/  Includes  mutton,  beef,  pork,  tongues,  etc.  (principally  beef). 

2/  Detail  by  markets  in  1937  reprossnts  exports  of  frozon  and  chilled  beef  only, 
the  total  of  which  amounted  to  139,775,000  pounds  vcluod  at  ^16, 331, COO.   Data  by 
markets  net  available  for  frozen  and  chilled  neats. 
-2/   Probably  excludes  frozen  ton^jucs,  harlots,  etc. 

A,/  Not  sepaiately  reported. 

^   Principally  to  Spain, 

6/  Sec  f!.v;tnote  2,  table  9. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  statistics  of 
Brazil.   Converttd  tc  U.  S.  v;cights  and  currency  by  applying  the  follov7ing  factors: 
1  kilogra-n  =  2.2046  lbs.,  i  paper  mllreis  =  1929  -  $0.1181;  1932  -  |0.0712) 
1936  -  10.06537}  1937  -  $0.06826;  1938  -  $0.0580, 
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Table  lU-  -  Mutton,   frozen  and  chilled:      Exi-orts  from  ARGDITIIIA  to 
principal  markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  193S 


Exported  to  - 


1929 


I     1932 


5     1937 


!     1936 

Quantity  in  1.000  poundc 
'j^.y.qy.   i  110^07  »  113^8< 


1938 


Total,  all  countries 


United  Kingdom 
Rrance  ■- 
Germany  


All  other  countries 


Total,  all  cotmtrles 


Total,  all  countries 


United  Kingdom 

Rrance  

Germany  — — — — 


All  other  countries 


Unit  value  per  pound 
of  total  exports  2/ 


177.576  :  156.A9A  :  110.307  :  113.892  t  ioi::990 


160,825  :  US, 103  »  102,360  :  101,156  :  95,541 

6,530  :   6,819  t       5,586  :   9,081  :  6,316 

6,224.  :     IA3   :     505  :     811  :  280 

3,997  :       1,429  :       1,856  »       2,8U  :  2,853 

t  :  t  : 

V«J.ue  In  1.000  paper  pesos 


32.022  t     23.220  :  34.235  :  36.089  ;  33.812 


13.404 


Value  in  1.000  U.S.  dollars  1/ 


12,142 
491 
470 
301 


$0,075 


?i97i  t  9,990  »  11,137 


5,647 

265 

5 

54 


$0,038 


9,465 

353 

34 

138 


$0,091 


10,252 

588 

58 

239 


$0,098 


10.052 


9,412 

395 

19 

226 


$0,096 


2/  For  1929-32,  the  United  States  dollar  value  has  been  converted  from  the 
gold  peso  value.   One  gold  peso  is  equal  to  2.272727  paper  pesos.   The  con- 
version rates  for  the  gold  peso  are  as  follows:  1929,  $0.9513;  1932, 
♦0.5844. 

^  See  footnote  2,  table  9. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade  statis- 
tics of  Argentina.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  cvirrency  by  apply- 
ing the  following  factors;  1  metric  ton  «  2,204.6  potindsj  1  peso  •  1929, 
10.4186;  1932,  $0,2571j  1936,  $0.2918 j  1937,  $0.3086;  1938,  $0.2973. 
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Table  15.  -  Mutton,,  frozen:  Exports  from  URUGUAY  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


*  1929 


JL 


1932 


JL 


1936  *  1937  *  1938 
! I 


Total,  all  countries 


Quantity  in  It  OOP  pounds 


A9.1A5  t  13.616  :  U.788  ;  17.9A7  :  18.919 


United  Kingdom 
Prance  ■■  ..  .  .  ■  ■ . 
Germany  — — — 


All  other  oountries 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countriea 


:       {       s  : 

.^3,402  J  12,040  :  13,219  »  16,189  :  17,667 

3,616  I    771  s  1,299  :    602  :    578 

364  »    11  :    31  :    27  :   336 

1,763  :   794  »   239  x  1,129  :   338 

I      :      t  : 

Value  1^  1.000  pesos 


s 

s      Value  in  1.000  U«St  dollars 

626  I         608  :         8^3  8     1.058 


United  Kingdom 
France  ■-  -—  ■ 
Gez*many   - 


All  other  ooontries 


Unit  yalue  per  pound  of 
toteOL  exports  1/    '    '     ■ 


551  I  571  :  814  t  1,005 

37  t  30  :  18  s  22 

1  :  It  2  t  14 

37  I  6  :  29  :  17 

:  t  : 

I  t  t 

10.046  t  10.041  :  fO.048  :  $0,056 

■  . 1 L- 1 

1/  See  footnote  2,  table  9* 

Souroet  Conqplled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  ftrom  official  trade 
statistics  of  Uruguay.   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and  currency  by 
applying  the  following  factors:  1  kilo  =  2.2046  Ibs.j  1  peso  =  1929, 
♦0.9863;  1932,  |0.4706}  1936,  |0.5237j  1937,  |0.5595j  1938,  $0.5697. 
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Table  16,  -  Pork,  frozen  and  chiliad:  Exports  from  ARGENTINA  to 
principal  markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


*  1929 
J 


»  1932 
I 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Total,  all  countries  — 
United  Kingdom  


Italy 

France 

Germany  


All  ottier  countries  - 


Total,  all  countries  — 


Total,  all  covmtriee  — 


United  Kingdom 

Italy 

France  


Germany  

All  other  coimtrles  - 


Unit  value  per  poiond 
of  total  exports  2/ 


Qxiantity  in  l^QOO  .pounds 


S 


10.772   t  U.369  »  1/19.6A5  :   21.2>46  i  18.A97 


8,078 

2,0A3 

63 

136 

4^2 


12,03i^  I       18,702  t  15, 5U  :   17,158 

1,189  :      20  :  i;,105  t         238 

795  :      93  :  3i;0  :    179 

122  :     117  :  370  :    157 

179  : 713  :  917  t    765 


Value. in  l.OOQ  paper  pesos 


2.582   :     3.038  :  5.006  ;     5.A7A  t     ^.327 


Value  in  1.000  U.  S.  dollar 


1.081 


806 

208 

6 

U 
A7 


$0,100 


jKXIIZnM 


^ 


6>a  J 

68  : 

55  : 

5  : 

12  : 


tO,05A 


1,389 

1 

7 

9 

55 


$0.07-4 


_;*68a. 


1,228 

331 

25 

29 

76 


$0,080 


;i287. 


1,189 
18 
U 
11 
55 


$0,070 


1/  Includes  59,524.  poiinds  valued  at  $5,921  for  irtiich  the  markets  are 
not  separately  recorded. 

2/   For  1929-32,  the  U.  S,  dollar  value  has  been  converted  fran  the 
gold  peso  value.   One  gold  peso  is  equal  to  2.272727  paper  pesos. 
The  conversion  rates  for  the  gold  peso  are  as  follows:  1929,  $0.9513; 
1932,  $0.58U, 

2/  See  footnote  2,  table  9 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U,  S,  Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Argentina,   Converted  to  United  States  weights  and 
currency  by  aoplying  the  following  factors:  1  kilo  "  2.20^6  lbs,} 
1  metric  ton  -  2,20^.6  lbs,j  1  peso  =  1929,  $0,^86}  1932,"  $0.2571 
1936,  $0,2918j  1937,  $0.3086;  1938,  $0,2973. 
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Table  17.-  Meat,  canned:  Llxports  from  AROF^rriNA  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  yearc,  19^9   to  193 B 


Exported  to 


Total,  all  countries  — 


United  Kingdom  

UNITED  STATES  


Canada  

Union  of  So.  Africa  

Belgium  

Netherlands  

Germany  

All  other  countries  

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries  


United  Kingdom  

UNITED  STATES  

Canada ■ 

Union  of  So.   Africa  — 

Netherlands  

Germany  

All  other  countries  — 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  

Unit  value  per  pound 
of  total  expoi'ts  E/~ 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


193  B 


1^2^276. 


Quantity  in  1,000  po>mds 


63,067 

56,883 

6,561 

1,702 

2,645 
>,728 

6,497 
11.193 


37. ^ 


97,388 


65,774 
10,617 
3,419 
1,043 
3,902 
1,671 
1,667 


10.9 


159, B51 


81,112 
48,014- 
8,752 
2,820 
3,560 
3,078 
2,723 
_i.722. 


30.0 


168,193 


86,773 
45,430 
8,322 
3,367 
1,221 
3,415 
1,069 
JJk5:96_ 


27.0 


163-JmO 

96,017 

41,237 

4,793 

2,705 

1,036 

796 

448 

_lj&^668 


Vfclue  in  1,000  paper  pesos 


37,483   ;   10,647   ;   22,016  ;    34,045   :   44,%7 
Value  in  1,000  U.   S.   dollars  -' 


HUM- 


6,473 
5,875 

eeo 

174. 
275 
383 
672 
1,1^7 


37.4 


:^0.103 


.2.718. 


1,845 

298 

97 

30 

111 

46 

47 

2o4 


L0.9 


$0,028 


6,424 


3,258 
1,932 
351 
114 
143 
124 
109 
_..iS3. 


30.1 


1^0,040 


IiLl^.. 


5,490 

"■-  '7VO 
u  f  I  I  /~ 

531 
194 

73 
209 

60 

-L»1ZL. 


26.4 


40.062 


_13a.30i 


7,318 

■3,342 

392 

220 

84 

66 

37 


25.1 


^O.Offl. 


1/  I'or  1929-32,  the  U,  S.  dollar  value  lias  been  converted  from  the 
gold  peso  value.   One  gold  peso  is  equal  to  2,212121   paper  pesos. 
The  conversion  rates  for  the  gold  peso  are  as  follows:  19^^),  0O.9513j 
1932,  ^0.5au. 

2/  See  footnote  2,  tabic  9» 

Source:  Compiled  ty  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  annual 
and  monthly  trade  statistics  of  Argentina.   Converted  to  United  Statea 
v/eights  and  currency  by  applyin,y;  the  followin::"  factoi's:  1  metric  ton  = 
2204.6  lbs;  1  peso  =  1929,  #0.4186;  1932,  $0.2571;  1936,  $0.2918; 
1937,  $0.3086;  1938,  $0.2973. 
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Table  18.-  Meats,  canned:  Exports  iron  BluVZIL  to  pri'icipal 
markets,  in  .specified  7ears,  192^'>  to  1938 


Exported  to  - 


Total,  all  cotmtries 


Uruguay  

imiTED  STATES 

United  Kingdom  

All  other  countries  

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Total,  all  countric; 


Total,  all  countries  


Uruguay  

UNITED  STATES  

United  Kingdom  

All  other  countries  — 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Unit  value  per  pound 
of  total   exports  ^- 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937     .   1938 


Quantity  in  1.000  pounds 


AO^ 


7,$-;3 

436 

6b 

7 


5.^ 


7aM 


5,274 

21 

1,752 


0.3 


43,661 


24,846 
1,831 
9,841 

_ZJA1 


4.2 


54,026 


;-^5,006 

14,941 

.0^3,533 

.•^10,546 


27.7 


_5J^(48. 


1/ 


Value  in  1,000   paper  tnilreis 


^LOA. 


9,259  :  55,101  ;  50,808  ;  62.931 


Value  in  1,000  U.  S.  dollars 


1.068 


978 

79 

10 
1 


7.4 

$0,133 


659 


2J.. 


477 

169 

11 


0.3 


$0,092 


J^^ 


2,123 
149 
734 
596 


..1 


$0,082 


1^4Mj_J-ai250_ 

) 


1,287 

1,146 

^>     221 

^   814 


33.0 


$0,064 


1^ 

} 


SO. 068 


1/  Not  available. 

2/  Includes  2,656,000  pounds  valued  st  ^241,000  exported  to  Spain. 
Negligible  in  other  years. 
2/   See  footnote  2,  table  9. 

So-urce:   Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  tr;..de 
statistics  of  Brazil.  Converted  to  United  States  woigiits  and  carrency 
by  applying  the  follovdng  factors:  1  kilo  =  2.2046  Ibf:.;  1  paper  mil- 
reis  =  1929,  $0.1181;  1932,  •^.0712j  1936,  ?K). 06537;  1937,  ^:.0. 06826; 
1938,  $0.0580. 
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Table  19.-  Meat,  canned:  Exports  from  URUGUAY  to  principal 
markets,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Exported  to 


Total,  all  countries  — 


UNITED  STATES  

United  Kingdom  

Germany  

Belgium  

France  

All  other  covin  tries 

Percentage  to  the 
United  States  


Total,  all  countries  


Total,  all  countries  

UNITED  STATES  

United  Kingd6m  

Germany  

Belgium  

France  

All  other  countries  


Percentage  to  the 
United  States  

Unit  value  per  pound 
of  total  exports  2/- 


1929 


1932 


1936 


3.937 


1938 


71,895 


Quantity  in  1,000  pounds 


32,126 
26,391 

3,920 
1,452 


V..7 


44 t 418 


14,500 

26,340 

693 

833 

932 

1.120 


32.6 


69,897 


29,176 

2^,398 

1,130 

1,650 

2,696 

10,8/^7 


U.7 


7^,^10. 


30,371 

30,351 

2,0a 

127 

2,144 
f^l0,^76 


i/- 


40.2 


49,0/^0 


15,176 

2/^,818 

306 

182 

.  A, 957 

^6,601 


30.9 


Value  in  1,000  pesos 


6,522  :     4.030  :     5,3^2  ;     0.300";     5.375 


_6^2I 


. Value  in  1,000  U.  S.  dollars 


2,875 
2,361 
398 
351 
130 
318 


44.7 
$0,089 


1>8?6 


619 

1,124 

30 

35 

40 

48. 


32.6 
$0,043 


2,a03 


1,163 

1,025 

3^ 

53 

137 

387 


41.5 
$0,040 


-1^121 


1,2'.2 

1,683 

76 

5 

/       ^^ 


35.5 
e>0.047 


3,062 


,      895 

1,663 

15 

10 

1/     385 


29.2 

$0,062 


1/  Includes  4,272,000  poionds  valued  at  $167,000  in  1937,   and  2,342,000 
pounds  valued  at  $129,000  in  1938  exported  to  Canada.       Negligible  in 
other  years. 

2/  See  footnote  2,   table  9. 

Soiorce:      Compiled  by  the  U.   S.   Tariff  Commission  from  official  trade 
statistics  of  Uruguay.       Converted  to  United  States  weights  and 
currency  by  applying  the  following  factors:     1  kilo  =  2.2046  Ibsj 
1  peso  =  1929,  ^.9863;     1932,  $0.4706;     1936,  ?^0.5237;     1937,  $0.5595; 
1938,  ^^.5697. 
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